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- Plucarch's Morals : 


Whether +twere rightly ſaid 
LIVE CONCEALD: 


Tranſlated from the GREEK 
by Charles Whitaker Eſquire, 
{ometimes Fellow of 
New-College 1n 
OXFORD. 


p IS ſure, he that faid ir, had no 
> mind to live conceaPd ,. for 


- he ſpoke it out of defign of 
being taken notice of, for his ve- 
ry ſaying it, 'as it he {aw deeper into things 
then every vulgar Eye , and to purchaſe to 


| himſelf a Reputation, how unjuſtly ſoever, 


by inveigling others into obſcurity and re- 
tirement : But the Poet ſays right, 


T hate the Man who makes pretence to Wit, 


; Tet in his own coucerns waves uſing it. 


B For 
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Whether it was rightly ſaid, 


For they tell us of eve Philoxenus the Son 
of Eryxi, and Knatho the Sic#lian , who 
were {o over grcedy after any daintics ſet 
before them , & they would blow their 
Nole in the Viſh , whereby turning the 
Stomachsot the otherGuelts,themſclves went 
away fuller cram?d with the Raritses. Thus 
fares it with all thoſe whoſe Appetite isal- 
ways laſting and inſatiate after Glory, they 
beſparter the repute of others, as tacir R1- 
vals in Honour , that themſclves may ad- 
vance ſmoothly ro it , and without a rub ; 
they do like Watermen, who look a-{tern 
while the Row the Boar a-hcad , {till fo 
managing the ſ{troaks of the Oar, that the 
Veſſel may make on to ts Port : So theſe 
Men, who recommend to ws {uch kind of 
Precepts, Row hard after Glory, bur with 
their Face anotiacr way ; to what purpoſc 
elſc need this have been ſaid > Why com- 
mitted to Writing, and handed down to 
Poſterity > Would he live incogmto to his 
Co-temporaries, but be known to {ucceed- 
ins Ages: Bur beſides, doth not the thing 
it {elf found 11, ro bid you keep all your 
life time out of the worlds Eye, as if you 
had rifled the Sepulchres of the Dead, or 
dene (uch likedeteſtableVillany which you ſhould 
hide for > \\ hat is it grown a crime to 
live, unlic{s you can keep all others from 
knowing you do ſo > For my part, I ſhould 
pronounce , that even an 11}-liver ought 
not to. withiraw himſelf from the con- 
verſe of others; no , let him bc _ 

CL 
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let him be reclatmed , let him repent ; 
ſo that whether you " have anv flock. 
of Virtue , Ict it not lic unemployed , 
or if you have been vitiouſly bcnt, do not 
by flying the means continue unreclain?d 
and uncurPd. Point me out therefore and 
diſtinguiſh me the Man tro whom you a- 
dopt this admonition : If to One devoid 
of- ſenſe , goodnels or wit ; *tis like one 
that ſhould: caution a Perſon, under a Fea- 
ver or raving Madneis, not to:be known 
where he 1s, Tor fear the Phylicians ſhould 
find him ; but rather to ſculle in ſome dark 
Corner , where he and his Diſcaſes may 
elcape Diſcovery : So you who labour un- 
der that PErnicious , that ſcarce cvrable 
dileaſc , WiCKedn' As, are by parity f Rea- 
ſon bid ro conceal your Vices .. my ENVY- 
ings , your Supcrititions , like {oine dilor- 
derly or feaverous Pulſe, tor tear of tal- 
ling into the hands of them , who mi: oh 
preſcribe well to you, and {« {ct you fo rVig!ts 
again : Whereas alas! in the days of re- 
mote antiquiry, Men extbircd the tick: to 
publick view. when every charitable Paſ- 
ſenger (who had laboured himſelf der 
the like malady , or had cxpericnccs a rc- 
medy on them that did) communicated | 
to the Piſcaſed, all the Receipts he knew, 
thus thev ſay . multiplycd EXPCr "ments 
patcid up , and grew to be a mi: > Ny Art 
-ar the ſelf ſame r2 tC oughr all the 1; _ 
tics of a Diſſolnte life, all the irregular pai- 
f1ons of the Soul, be laid 0 OPC11 to the nd 
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of all , and undergo the touch of every 
skilful band, that all who examine into the 
temper , may be able to preſcribe accord- 
ingly : For inſtance, doth anger tranſport 
you 2 the advice in that caſe # , ſhun the 
occalions of it : Doth jealouſie torment 
you 2 Take this or that courſe : Arc thou 
love fick > Ir hath been my own caſe and 
infirmicy to be ſo too, but I ſaw the folly 
of it . [- repented , 1 grew wiſer. Bur for 
thoſe that lie denying , hiding , min- 
cing and palliating their vices, it makes 
them but take rhe deeper die.it rivets their 
faults into *um. Again , 1t on the other 
hand this adviſe be Calculated for the 
owners of worth and virtue ; it they muſt 
be condemned to privacy , and live un- 
known to the world : You do in cttect bid 
Epaminondas lay down his Arms; you bid 
Lycurgus reicind his Laws ; you bid Thra- 
ſybalws (parc the T yrants; in a word, you 
bid Pythagoras forbear his inſiructions, and 
Socrates his reaſonings and diſcourſes; nay 
you lay injunctions chicfly upon your felt, 
Epicurus , not to maintain that Epiliolary 
Correſpondence with yourAltatick Friends, 
not to entertain your egyptian Vilttants, 
nct to be # Tutor to the Youth of Lawp- 
face ; nor to preſent and ſend about your 
Books ro Women as well as Mea, our of 
an oſtentation of ſome wiſdom 1n your 
{:}f more then vulgar ; not to leave {uch 
particular directions about your Funcral : 
Aid 1n fine, 10 what purpole Epicurm,did 

you 
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you keep a publick Table > Why that 
concourſe of Friends, that reſort of lcarn- 
ed and gallant Mcn ar your oops > Why 
ſo many thouſand * Lines'ſo elaborately cixen 
compoled and writ Upon Atetrodorm, Art- Verles (as Xy- 
ſtobulus and Charedemwm, that Death it clf 1:74 doth 
> . . ->nArleÞr i 
might not rob us of them, it Vertue muſt reaver it) but 


© @& 2 it ve *X | 
be doom?d toOblivion, Art to Idlcneſs and ure CUPON 


Ws . meant Metri- 
[nativity, Pholoſophy to filence, and all ca verkes, for 
a Mans happineſs to be forgotten 2 Bur if Epicurus was 
indecd 1n the ſtate of Lite we are ander , hardly {0 _—_ 
ou will zeeds {eclude #« from all know- ® F< £0 
. . Poetry to write 
edge and acquaintance with the World (as |, that 
Men Co light from their entertainments and way. 


Drinksng-boutsfor which they ſet the night 


apart) ler it be only ſuch , who make it 


the whole bulinets of Life to heap Pleaſure 
upon Pleaſure ; let {ſuch live Reclules all 
their days. Wecre |, intruth , to wanton 
away my days in the Arms of your Vu!s 
Hedia, or ſpend them with Leontion ano- 
ther dear of yours; were I to bid defiance 
to Vertue , or to place all thar”*s GOOD 
in the Gratifications of the Fleſh , or the 
ticklings of a ſenſual Pleaſure ; thele ac- 
curſed actions and rights would need dark- 
neſs and an eternal night to veil them; and 
may they eycr be doom'd to Oblivion and. 
Obicurity : Bur what ſhould they hide 
their Heads for, who, with regard to the 
works of Nature, own and magnific a God, 
who Celebrate his Juſtice and Providence , 
who in point of Morality, are due Ob/er- 
vers of the Law, Promoters of Sccicty and 

B 3 Com- 
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Community among all Men , Lovers of 
the Publick-weal , and in thc adminiſtra- 
tion thereot, prefer the common. good beiore 
private advaſtage 2 \Whar thould ſuch Men 
Cloijier up themſelucs , and Live Reclules 
from the World » For would you have 
_ ot of the way, tor icar they ſhould 
cach others to be good too > For tear they 
ſhould ict a good cxamplc , and allure o0- 
thers to virtue out of Amulation of the 
Precedent > It Themiſtocles [iis Valour had 
been unknown at Athens, 97 gs never 
GIVE AERAES that Ret 1nitlc : Had not 
CAMILLUS Jhewn himſelf itt | defence of 
the Romans, their City Kow? had no lon- 
oer ſtood © Sicily had not recovered her 
iberty, hal PLATO been 4 Stranger to 
DION: T ruly (in my mind) to be known 
tothe World, mder ſome eminent Charatter, 
not ony carrics a reputation with it, but 
makes t C VEITLICs in 11s become praCtical , 


i 6 c lis fir, Which IC Ne icrs us not only viti- 


zle hit uſeful ro others : EPAMINON- 
DA4S daring the firlt forty years of his 
Life, 1nw hich no notice wastaken of him 
was an uſelels CGtizen ro THEBES ; bur 
afterwards 5, when he had once g yaincd CLC- 
dir and the Government amongſt them, 
he both reſcued the City from preſent de: 
ſtruction , and freed even Greece her (elf 
trom imminent Yavery, cxhibiting (like 
Light, which is in its own nature Glorions , 
and to athers Bendficial at the ſame time) 4 
yalour (calonably active and ſcryiceable 
0 
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to his Country, yCteuterwoven with his own 
Laurcls : For 


Vertue, like fineſt Braſs by uſe grows bright. 


And not our Houlſcs alone, when (as SO- 
PHOCLES has it) they ſtand long unte- 
nanted,run the faſter 19 ruin, but Mcns na- 
tural parts lying unemployed tor lack of 
Acquaintance with the World , contr:@ a 
kind of filth or raft and crazineſs thereby. 
For {ottiſh caſc, and a lite wholly {eden- 
tary and given up to idlenels, {poils and 
detilitares, not only the Body but the Soul 
r00 : And as clole Waters ſhadowed over 
by bordering Trees and flagnared in dctaulr 
ot Springs, to ilupply current and,.motion to 
them, become toul and corrupt ; fo me- 
thinks the innate Faculties and powers of a 
dull unſtirring Soul, whatever uſctulneſs , 
whatcver Seeds of geod ſhe may have latent 
in her ; yet when the puts not thoſe Pow- 
crs into Action, when once they ſiagnate, 
they loc their vigour and run to decay : 
See you nor how on Nights approach, a 
ſlugaith drowlinels. oft rimes ſeifes the Bo- 
dy , and f{loath and unaCtivenets {urprize 


the Soul, and the finds her felt heavy and | 


quite unfit tor ation 2 Have you not then 
obſerved how a Mans reaion (like fre, 
ſcarce vilible and juſt going out) retircs into 
it ſelf, and what with inactivity and dull- 
neſs, every little flitting object lo ſhatters 
and endapgers the axtingnſbing i, that there 
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remains but ſome obicure indications thar 
the Man 1s alive. ; 


But when the Orvent Sun brings back the day, 
It chaſes Night and dreamy (lzep away. 


It dath as *rwere bring the World toge- 


ther again.and with his rerwrned light calls 


* AcuCdvoy 
weſehog , re- 


up «nd excites all mankind to rhoughr 
and action ; and as Democritza tells us ; 
Men ſetting themſelves every new-ſprung 
day , to endeayour of mutual bemficence 
and Serwice one towards anorher, as it they 


were faſtned in the {traiteſt rie rogerher, 


do all of them, fome from one, ſome 
from another quarter of the World, rouſe 
up and awake to action : For my own part 
T am fully perſwaded, thar lite it ſelf, and 
our being born at #he rate we are , and the 
Origin we ſhare in common , with all 
Mankind, were vouchſated us by God, to 
the intent we ſhould be known to one another. 
Tis true, whiltt Man,in that little part of 
him , hw Soul lics ſiraggling and {ſcattered 
in the vaſt Womb of the Univerſe, he is 
an obſcure and unknown Bering, but when 
once he gets hither into this World , and 
X* puts a body on, he grows illuſtrious and 
from an obſcure becomes a con{piciousBe- 


celves mag- zng, from an hidden , an apparent one : 


mrude. 


For the way to makea right Fudgment of 
the Eflences of things, 1s not (as ſome 
maintain ) from our firſt f1ght or know- 
ledge of them ; but the Eflences of things 

arg 
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are previous, and condutt us into the know- 
ledge and underſtanding thereof. For the 
Birth or Generation of individuals, gives 

not any bcing to them which they ha 

not bejore, but brings that individual in- 
ro view ; as allo the corruption or death 
of any Creature , is not its annihilation or 
reduction into meer nothing, bur rather a 
{ending the diflolyed being into an invitt- 


ble ſtate : Hence is it that many perſons 


(conformably ro their antient Country 
Laws) taking the Sun to be Apollo, gave 
him the Names of LELIUS and P Y- 
THIUS, (that is, Conſpicroms and Known:) 
Bur for him , be he either God or De- 
mon , who hath Dominion over the op- 
polite Portion , the Infernal Regions, they 
call him Hades, that is snviſble, Emperor 
of gloomy night and lafie {lkep : For rhat 
at our death and diflolutiow, we paſs mro 
a ſtare of inviſibility , and beyond the 
reach of mortal Eyes , I am indeed of 0- 
pinion, that the Antients called Man Phos, 
thar is L:ght , ſo that from the affinity of 
their natures , ſtrong deſires are bred in 
Mankind, of continually ſeeing and being 
{eeri to each other: Nay , ſome Philolo- 
phers hold the Soul it ſelf tq be effential- 
Iy LIGHT , which among other -argu- 
ments they would prove, for that nothing 
is equally inſupportable to the mind of 
Man, as ignorance-and obſcurity : What- 
ever is defiinne oft Light ſhe avoids , and 
darkneſs the harbour of tears and fuſpy- 

Cions 
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of knowing 0r 
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cions is umeaſic to her ; Whereas on: the 
other hand, lighr is ſo delicious, ſo defira- 
ble a thing, that without thar, and wrape 
in darkneſs, none of the deleFables in na- 
turc are pleaſing to: her : 'T his makes all 
our very pleaſures, all our diverſions and 
enjoyments charming and grateful to us; 
like ſome univerſally reliſhing ingredi- 
ents, mixt with the others to make them 
palatable : Burt he thar caſts himſelf into 
obſcure retirements , he that fits ſurronn- 
ded in darkneſs , and burics himſelf a- 
live, ſeems, in my mind, to repine at his 
own birth, and grudges he eyer had a Be- 
ing , though ?tis certain , in the Regions 
prepared for Pious Souls , they conſerve 
not only an Exiſtence in (or agrecable to) 
Narure, but are excircled with Glory : 


There the SunWwith Gloriow Ray 

Chaſing (hady night away, 

AMakes an everlaſting Day, 

Where Souls in Fields of Purple Roſes Play. 
 X Others 1n Verdant Plains deſport,, 

Crown'd with Trees of every ſort , 

Trees that never Fruit do bear, 

But always inthe Bloſſom are. 


| oe 5 3 "w , 
 X Totoy axgeruy wi dvinpor x, cowboy Serigay 


avJ:o Tehna%; drammrapaimdioy what to mabe 
of owliov 1 know not,unleſs we may read 3ghov 
or Exagoy or the like, and if for ergo my demges 


Toy be tobe as perhaps "tis, then we may change 


:t thus: Trees that always fruit do bear, and 
always, &c --- "FHeir 
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Their Rivers there withour- rude mur- 
murs gently glide , and there they meet 
and bear cach other company , pailing a- 
way their tame 1n commemorating and 
running over things paſt and preſent. 
A third (4) State there is of them,who (4)*,y; way. 
have here led vitious and wicked lives; © 
which przcipitates Souls into a (b) kind of (b) Yee855 mr 
Hell and miſerable Abyſlc , 


Where (c) Muday Streams of ſible Night (©) Bane 
Spout Flooas of (d) Darkneſs wnfimte. ſtrong. 
| (d):eeuvyorrac 
This is the recepracle of the tormented, #*4ch or vo- 
here lie they hid under the veils of Erernal mt ont. 
Isnorance and Oblivion. For Vultures do = 
not evcrlaſtingly gorge themſcives upon 
the Liver of a wicked Man , expoſed by 
angry Gods upon the Earth (as Poets fond- 
ly feign of Promethews.) For cither roten- 
neſs or the Funcral Pile harh conſumd 
thar lons aco. Nor do the Bodics of the 
tormented undergo (as Srfyphu is FabPd to 
do) the roil and preſſure of weighty Bur- 
dens, 


For Nervs no longer Fleſh and Bone ſuſtain. xx 71m. od. 
As Ve 215, 

There is no reliques of the Body in 
dead Men, which ſtripes and tortures can 
make impreſſions on ; but in yery truth 
the ſole puniſhment of TI-livers is an in- 
olorious Obſcurity, or a final Abolition, 
which through Oblivion hurls and plun- 
oCs 
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es them into deplorable Rivers, Bottom- 
{s'Seas, and a dark Abyſle, inyolving all 


in-uſeleſsneſs and inaCtivity, abſolute igho- 


rance and obſcurity, as their laſt and Eter- 
#4l doo. 


'An 


An Abſtrat of a Compa- 
riſon betwixt Ariſtopha- 


nes and Menander. 


Made Engliſh out of the Greek, by 
Willam Baxter, Gent. 


& ſpeak in ſum and in general, he 
prefers Mewander by tar: and as to 
particulars he adds what here enſues. A- 
ri/jophanes, he faith, is importune, Thee- 
grick and {ordid in his exprethion ; but 2e- 
nander not fo at all. For the rude and 
vulgar perſon is taken with the things the 
former {peaketh ; but the well-bred man 
will be quite out of humour with them. 
I mean his Oppoſed rerms,his words of one 
Cadence and his Derivatives. For the one 
makes uſe of theſe with due obſervance, 
and but ſeldom, and beſtows care upon 
them ; but the other frequently unſeaſo- 
nably and frimdly. For he is much com- 
mended ( ſaith he) For Dwcking the (a) 
Chamberlains, they being indeed not (b)Cham- 
berlains but Charmerlains. And again. This 
Raſcal breaths out nothing but Roguery and 
Hffiaawitry, and lives for his Belly, for his 
Entrails and for his Bowels, And Thſhalllaugh 


till 


"I 


a The City 
of Athens was 
wont to chooſe 
ten Chamber- 
lains;(b) 

Not Tamiz, 
but Zamiz, 
Haggs Or 
Witches 


14 A Compariſon betwixt | 


c Gela was a ll T goto (c) Laughington. And, Thou poor 
Town of note (q) Shearded Por what ſhatl! I do wuh thee? 
— w_ And,For you women,are 4 ſort of mad plagnes, 
laugh. d He 41 kyow #t very well ; for I grew my ſelf among 
alludes to the theſe mad worts: Leok here how the Crabs have 
cuſtome of eaten away my Creſt. Bring me hither 


Shearding, the Gorgon-backt circle of my ſhield : Grve 


- >" j=F me the round-backt circle of a Cheeſceake : 
ciſm, And much more of {uch like {tutti here is 


which was a. then in the ſtructure of his words, ſomc- 
os thing T ragick and Comick, ſomething 
ar” gle bluſtering and mean; an obſcurity, a vul- 
uſed by the garneſs, a turgidneſs and a ſtrutting with 
Republick of a nauſ{cous pratling and fooling, And as 
Athens, Where his ftyle hath fo great varieties and Difſo- 
= Commons pancicsin it; ſoneither dorh he give to his 
Suffrages by Perſons whavVs fitting and proper to cach: 
caſting of As State (tor inſtance) ro a Prince, Force 
Tyles or Pot- to an Oratour, Innocence to a Woman, 
ſheards with. jreannels of language to 4 poor man, and 


the name of : - , 
theParty to be YALCincls to a_T radefman; bur deals our 


baniſht upon to every Perton as ir were by lot, ſuch 
them : This words as come next to his hand: and * 2g 
fort of banith- would fcarce diſcern whether he be a Son, 


ment reacht . : | = 
Not to con. 4 Father, a Peaſant, a God, an Old Wo- 


fiſcation of 11an or a Hero that is talking. But now 
Goods. Menanders phraic is ſo well turn?d and con- 
remperd with it {elf, and fo every where 

contpiring, that while it traverſes many 

Paftions and Humours, and is accommo- 

datcd to all ſorts of Perſons, it ſhll ſhews 

the lame, and retains its ſemblance even in 

trite, familiar, and cvery days exprethions. 

And if his matter donowand then 4 ao 

OMCc- 


Ariftophanes and Menander 


ſomething of Rant and Noiſc, he doth 
bur (like a skilltul Flutift) {cr open all the 
holes of his Pipe, and then preiently ſtop 
them again with good Decorum. ; - and 
reſtore the- Tune to its natural State. 
And though there be a great number of 
excellent Artiſts of all Profciſions, yer ne- 
yer did any Shoo-maker make rhe ſame 
fort of Shoo, or Tire-man the ſame ſort 
of Vizor, or "Taylor the ſame fort of 
Garment to ft a man, a woman, a child, 
an Old-man and a ſlave. Bur Arenarder 
hath fo addroit his ſtyle, as to proportion 
ic to every {cx, condition and age : And 
this thouch he took the bulineſs in hand 
when he was very youns, and dyed in 
the vigour of his Compolition and ACti- 
on ; when (as Ariftetle tells us) Authors 
receive molt and greateſt improvement in 
their Styles: It a man ſhall then compare 
the middle and laft with the hrit of MMenan- 
ders Plays, he will by them cafily con- 
ccive what others he would have added 
to them, had he had bur longer lite. He 
adds further. That of Dramatick Ex- 
hibiters, ſome addreſs themielves to the 
croud and Populace, and others again to 
a few : But it is a hard marter to ſay 
which of them all knew what was befir- 
ting in both the kinds. But Ariftophanes 
is neither grateful to the vulgar , nor to- 
lerable to the wiſe; but ir fares with his 
Poely, as it doth with a Grrezan, who, 


when the finds ſhe is now ſtricken and paſt 


her 


"I 


»6 A Compariſon betwixt 


her Prime, counterfcits a ſober Matron 
and then neither can the vulgar endure her 
aftectation, and the better fort abominate 
her lewdneſs and wicked nature. But 2de- 
nander hath with his Charms ſhewed him- 
felt every. way ſufficient tor fatis{aftion, 
being cole Lequre, Argument and 
Diſpute at-Theatres, Schools and at Ta- 
bles; hereby rendring his Poely the moſt 
Univerſal Ornament that was ever pro- 
dud by Greeee, and* ſhewing: what and 
how cxtraordinary his ability in lan- 
guage was, while he paſſes every way 
with an irreſiſtible Perſuaſion, and ma- 
ſters the whole Audience and Genius of 
the Greek Tongue. And for what other 
reaſon in truth ſhould a man of Parts 
and Erudition be at the pains to frequent 
the Theatre, bur for the ſake of Menander 
onely > And when are the Play-houles 
better filled with men of Letters, than 
when his Comick Maſque is exhibited? 
And at private entertainments among 
friends, for whom doth the "Table more 
* Iread here ;yſtly make room; or * Bacchus give 
cc hoe jor place then for Adenander ? To Philolo- 
Amun. phers allo, and hard Students ; (as Pain- 
ters are wont, when they have tired our 

their eyes at their work, to diyert to cer- 


tain florid and green colours) Menander . 


is aRepole from their Auditors and intenſe 
* Thinkings , and entertains their minds 
with gay and ſhady Meadows retreſht 


with cool and gentle Breezes. He aads 
moreover, 


XFor :#e{vov 
I read &pvor- 
"TA 


Aritophanes and Menander. 


moreover, That though this City brecds 
at this time very many and excellent 
Repreſenters of Comedy , Menander's 
Plays participate of a plentcous and Di- 
vine Salt, and as it were made of the ve- 
ry Sea, out of which Perees her lelt 
prang : bur that of AriFtophanes is harſh 
and courle, and Dagh 1 in it an anery and 
biting ſharpncks. And for my varr | Cal- 
nortell where his fo _—_ boat: ed ability 
lyes , whether in his Style or Perlors. 
The Parts he acis [ am fore are quite ©- 
veracted and depraved : His Kr __ ( for 
inſtance ) 1s not fine ot ny his Pea- 
ſanc is not afſured,bur ſtupid ; his Droll 
is not jocole but ridiculous : and hisLo- 
ver 1s not gay, but lewd. So tiat to me 
the man ſeems nor to have written his 
Pocly for any rempcrare perſon; bur to 
havc intended his fmur and obſcenity for 

che debauckt and lewd ; and his Invc- 
five and Satyr for the malicious and 
1l-humourcd. 
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O R, 
CFhing ones (ountry.) 


Tranſlated from the Greek, by Folin 
Parrick of the Chand 
Houle. 


, Ne may ſay of Diſcourſes, whatthey 
mY to ſay of Friends, that thcy arc 
the beſt and frmeſt, tar afiord tNCir utc 
tul preſc -nce and hej 7 11 Calamirics. Ma- 
ny 1nd ag prelent it = zemielyes, and G1l- 
cour{e v1th thoſe Hart arc mY INTO NUl-= 
fort unes, who yet do them more har: 
ran good. Lice men trat attempt to 


ſuc .COUFC Grownin? ; perſons, a nd nave tom- 
{elves n o $ill IN diving under K va, hey 
intanolc one another, and fink together 
to the bottom : The diſcourſes of friends 
iuch as would- heip an afflicted Ho 


ought to bc direfted to the conlolarior 


ba 
'S + - Si LS 


DES, 


"_ 
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and not to the Patronage of his SOLFrOWS. 
For we have no nced in our Diſtrefles, of 
ſuch a5 may bear us company 1n weeping 
and howling like a Chorus in a Tragedy, 
but of {uch as will deal freely with us, and 
will convince vs, that as It is in all "cales 
Vail and foolith and to no purpole to 
gricveanc t caft down « mes telt; to when the 
thinos themlelves [_ that afflizt us] after a 
rational cxamination and dilcovery of 
what they are, gIVC a man lcave to lay 
to himſelf chus, 


Th. u fee ft but little pain and ſmart. 
Unleſs th:wlt foign, and aft a part, 


It would be exrreamly ridiculous for 
[im not to put the queſtion 4 his Body, 
and ask ir, what it has ſuffered, nor ro his 
Seul. how much worle it is be \COMC by 
this accident; but only make uſe of tholc 
Teachcrs of grief abroad, who come to 
b 2AF A part yvith him in his Sorrovy cr 

tgnation at vyhar has h appened. Let 
us therefore vvhen vve are alone, queſtion 
vvith oir felves concerning the things 
that have befallen us , conſidering chem 
as hcavy Loads. The Body vve knovy, 
iS NEGCT preſſy rc by a b urden lying UPON 
: but the Soul oft- times adds a turther 
vvcisnr of her oyvn to things. A Stone 
is ha rd, and Cryſtal cold by. nature, not 
by any Tins n3 from without þ 2appening to 
male tticn cualities and 1imprcitions upon 
them 


nal 


or flymg ones C ountry. 


1 


them. But as for Bariſhment, and dil- 
oraccs, and lols of henours ( and fo rheir 
contraries Crowns, chict Rule and prece 
dency of place ) our opinion preſcribing 
the mcalure of our joys or [orrow:, An 
not the nature of the thinvs ther, atclves 5 
every man makes them to him{ojt light 
or heavy, eafic to be born Or STICYONS. 
You may hear Polsnices *s antwer to this 
qucliton. 


jocnſt. But ſay, 1it ſo deplorable a Caſe, 


To lwve in Exile from one's Native tl.ice ? 
[4 


Po in lts ſad indeed, and whatſoOre you gueſs, Firip.m. 


% 


"Tis worſe t? endure. then any Can expreſs. 


Bur you may hear Alcman {© in quite 
another ſirain ] as the Epigranaatilt has 
brought him in ſayins, 


Ye Sardians, had it been my hap, in 2 ad 
Of being born *mong(t yeu to have been bred. 
Celt: {as or Macelas, had been my Name, 

( Now Alcman calPd ſizce I to Sparta cams \ 
With you to this Preferment I had come, 

In a gay Coat to beat a Kettle Dru. 

By aGreek, Muſe inſpir'd I'm here turnd Poet, 
1 wiſh no other Honour addei to it : 

To change Conditions I ſhould now be lo th, 
With Delcyles or Gy2cs T yrants both. 


Thus one mans opinion makes the 
lame thing commodious, like currant 
money , and another mans unſcryiceabl: 


©% 
1 and 
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and hurtiul. Bur let us grant ( as many 
ſay and ling ) that it 1s a grievous thing 
ro be Banithed. So there arc allo many 
ti2ings that we eat, of a bitter, ſharp and 
biting talie, which yet by a mixture of 
other things more mild and ſweet, have 
all heir unpleaſannels taken off. "There 
are alſo ſome Colours troubleſome to 
look upon, which bear {o hard, and ſtrike 
{o piercingly now the fight, that they 
confound and dazle it : if now by mix- 
ins ſhadows with them, or by turning our 
eVCs upon lomc green and ole alant colour 
we remedy ti ; inconvenience ; thou 
mayſt allo do the {ame to the aff\ictons 
that befall thee, conſidering them with a 
mixture of thoſe adva! :tages an] benefits 
tou ſtill enjoycit, as \Vealth , Fricnds 
Vacancy iron butineſs s, and a {upply - of 
all rings necelfary ro { humane ] lite. 
For I think there arc few Sardians, but 
WOu {4 defire to be in your condition , 
tho ugh baruſhed 5 and wor ld chooſe to 
[1VC. as YOU may do, though 1n a ſtranze 
County , rather than like Snails that 
grow tO the cirgſhells, cniov no other 900d, 
{ave only what t! ney have at ho OMe Witit- 
Out tro! able. LS 10 therefore in the Co- 
Hm Y, that adviſed his unfortunate friend 
to take heart, and to reven3e himſelf of 
Fort; ne, bein asked which way 2 An- 
iwerea, by the help of Philoſophy : 50 WC 
alſo may be revenged of her, by aCting 
vorthily like Philoſophers, For what 
COUr ic 


LIMI 


Or flying ones Country. 


courſe do we take when its rainy weather, 
or a Cold North-wind blows > We creep 
to the hire-{1de, or go into a Bath, pur on 
more Cloarhs, or £0 into a dry houle ; 
and do nor {it Rill in a ſhowre "and cry. 
It is in thy power above moſt mens O IC- 
vive and cheriſh that part of thy life which 
ſeems to be chill and benummed, not 
needing any.other helps, but only accor- 
ding to thy belt ) & judement and prud lence 
making ule of the thinzs th Nat tou pol- 
ſcfſeſt. The Cupping-glafles Pnylitians 
uſe by drawing the wortt - humours” out of 
the Body, alleviate and preſerve the reſt 
butthcy that arc proc to grieve and make 
fad complaints, by muſtering rogether al- 
way.the wor{t of their a Aichve cir cumita 1- 
ces, by debating theſe things over and over, 
being laſined (as 1tTWCre) TO t cheir croubles, 
they make the moſt advantas "COUS things 
to be wholly utcleſs ro themiclvyes, efpect- 
ally then , when their caſe req Sa --n moſt 
help and aflifance. As for thoſe two 
Hogsheads, my friend, which Homer {avs 
lie in Heaven full, the one of the good, 
the other of the il] fates of Men; it is not 
Fupiter that fits to draw ou and tranſmit 
to ſome a moderate ſharc of eviis mixed 
with good, bur to others only unqualived 
[freams of © vil, bur 1 IT 1$ WC on {elves do 
it - thoſe of us thar arc wile drawing Out 
of the good ro temper wita our evils K 
make our lives pleaſant and porab] Ie ; but 
the greater part [which are iools] are like 
4 : Sicyes, 
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Sieves , which ler the beſt paſs through 
but the worſt and the very dregs of mil- 
fortune ſtick wo them and remain þe- 
hind. 

Wherefore it we fall inro any real evil 
or calamity , we muſt bring in what 1s 
plcaſant and delighttul of the remaining 
g00d things in our poſicſhon, and rhus by 
what we ci:joy at home, nutizate the ſenſe 
of tho{c cvils that betal us from abroad. 
Bur where there is no evil in thc nature of 
the things , bur the whole of that which 
affiicts us, is framed by imagination and 


* Falſe opinion, in this caſe, we mult do julr 


as we deal with Children , that are apt to 
be frighted with falſe Faces and Vizaras, 
by bringing them nearer , and making 
tnem handle and turn them on every tide, 
racy are brought at laſt to deſpite them ; 
ſo we, by a nearer touching and fxing 
our conjideration [upon our feigned evils] 
may be able to detett and diſcover the 
weakneſs and vanity of what we tear, and 
{o tragically deplore. | 
Such is your preſcnt cordition of being 
aniſhed our of that which you account 
your Country , for natiire has given vs 
no Country, as it has given us no Houlc 
or F.cld, no Smiths or £pothecaries Shop, 
as Ariftoa ſaid ; but every ons of them is 
always radc,or rather calied ſuch a Mair's 
by his dwelling in them or making uſe of 
rem. For Van (as Plato favs) is not an 
carthly and unmovecable, but a Heavenly 
Paa!3t. 


_Y 
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or flying ones Country. 


Fed | 


Plant , the head railing the body ercCt as 


from a root, and directed upwards toward 
Heaven. Hencc is that ſaying of Hercs- 
les, 


Say Pm of T hebcs or Argos, whether 
You pleaſe, for Pm content with either ; 
Bnt to determine one, ?te pitte, 

In Greece my Country®s every City. 


But Socrates cxprelt it better , when he 
ſaid, he was not an Arhenian Or Greek but 
a Citizen of the World (jult as a Man calls 
himſelt a Citizen of Rhodes or Co nth) be- 
cauſe he did nct inclole himſelt within the 
Limits of Suninm , Tenarus or the Ceran- 


ian Mountains. (a) 


Behold bow yonder azure Skie 
Extending vaſtly wide aud high, 

To infintely diſtant ſpaces, 

In her ſoft Arms our Earth embraces. 


Theſe are the boundarics of our Coun- 
try, and no Man is an Exile ,, or a Stran- 
ger or Forreigner in theſe , where there is 
the ſame Fire, Watcr, Air, the ſame Ru- 
lers Adminiſtrators and Preſidents , the 
Sun, Moon and Day-ſtar; where there are 
the ſame Laws to all , under one orderly 
diſpolition and government, the Summer 
and Winter Solftices, the Equzinottial. Pleiz 
ades, Arcturus, times of Sowing and Plant- 
ing ; one King and Supreme Ruler, which 

RM 


(42) Theſe are 
as it were 
boundaries of 
G reece;the i#w0 
firſt beingPro- 
montari2s, the 
one of Attica , 
the other of Pe- 
loponneſus; and 
the Ceraunian 
run along Ept- 
r51nto0 theSeas 
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is God , who comprehends rhe beginning, 
the middle and end of the Univerſe ; he 
paſſes through [all things] in a ſtreight 
courſe, compaling all things according to 
Nature : Juſtice follows him to take yen- 
&Ccance on thoſe that tran{grets the Divine 
aw , Which Juſtice we naturally all 
make uſe of towards all Men , as being 
Citizens of the ſame Community. 

But for thee now to complain that thoy 
doſt not dwell at Sardss , is no objection ; 
for all tac Athenians do not inhabit Colyr- 
5, nor all the Mcn of Corixth live in the 
Craneum , nor all of Lacedemn in Pitane. 

Do you look upon thoſe Athenians as 
Strangers and baniſhed Perſons , who rc- 
moved from Melita to Diomede (whence 
they called the Month Metagertnion , and 
the Sacrifices they offered ir» memory of 
their removal Matageitnia , bcing pleaſed 
with , and cheartully accepting this new 
neighbourhood to another People) ſurely 
you will nor ſay ſo. Whar part of the 
inhabited Earth, or of the whole Earth , 
can be ſaid to be far diſtant one from ano- 
ther, when Mathematicians demonltrate , 


that the whole Earth 1s to be accounted as 


an indiviftble point , compared with the 
Heavens > Bur we, like Pilmires or Bes, 
when we are caſt out of one Ant-hil or 


Hive, arc in great Anxiety , and take on 


as if we were Strangers [and undone] not 
knowing how to make and account all 
things our own, as indeed they are. We 

ſhould 


We: - wei. thro 


or fiymg ones Country. 


1 


ſhould certainly lauvh at his folly, wh 
ſhould affirm there was a berter 5. ji 
Athens LCN at _ a! idl VS - Wwe in 2 {c VT 
commit tae lame errour , when being i 112 
a {rrang? Country,we © look apon the Earth, 
the Sea, the Air, the Heavens doubtfully, 
as if they were OY the fame , but quite 
different” from thoſe we have been ac Cu- 
Fo aofhs | to. Nature [jn our  brle produ- 
Qion] {nt us our free and looſe, we bitid 

nd {rraightea and pen up our felves in 
Houſes S, and reduce our ſelves into a ſcant 
and ltle room. 


M rw we laugh at the Kings of 


Perſia, who Gt the {tory be true) will on- 
ly drink the Water of the River Choaſpis 
by this mcans enki the reſt of the ha- 
bitable world to be without water as to 
rhemc lves. So we when we removye to 0- 
NC Countries, a) ay rerain our Jongtings 
aiter Cephiſſus nul Enrotas, * and are plea- 


fed with not: ins {0 ach 24S the Hills of 


fayzetns and | Parnaſſus, we make the who!: 
earth U vis 1aÞbirt: abJC t O our {c] EN without a 4 
Houlc o”Ciry where we can dwell. 

When certain "og 107 endur ng 
the anger and hard ulage of their Kin: 
went to dwell in Ethiopia , and fome car- 
neithy infreated them to return to their 
Wives and Children [thev had left be- 
hind them] they very impuder tly frow- 
cd rhem their privy parts, ſaying, they 

ſhould never want Wives or "Children 
whilſ rey carry?d thole about them ; bur 
it 
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itis more grave and becoming to ſav, that 
whoſocver happens to be provided with a 
competecny of the neceſlaries to life . 
wherelocver he is, he is not withour a Ci- 
ty or a dwelling, nor necd reckon himſelf 
a {tranger there ; only he ought to have 
beſides theſe prudence and contideration , 
like a governing Anchor, that he may bc 
able to make advantage of any Port, at 
which he arrives. Ir is not caſte indeed 
for him that has loſt his wealth, quickly 
to gather 1t up again ; but every City be- 
comes prelently that Mans Country that 
has the skill to ule it, and has thole roots 
which can live and thrive, ciing and grow 
to every place. Such had Themiſtecles and 
ſuch had Demetrius Phalarens, for this laſt 
ramed, after his baniſhment , being the 
prime frie:d of King Prolowy in Alexan- 
dria , not only was abundantly provided 
for himſelf, but he allo ſent preſents to 
the Athenians. As for Themiſtocles , he 
was maintained by an allowance [ſuitable 
to his quality] at the Kings charge, and 
is reported to have faid to his Wite and 
Children, We had been undone, if we had 
not been nndone. Diogones allo the Cynick, 
when one told him the Sinopians have 
condemned thee to fly from Pontas [hav- 
ins baniſhed thee; ] and I, replied he, 
condemn them to ſtav in Pontu s. 


nt hw & we _— c— _—_— "FE. > 
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Cloſe Priſoners there to be, 
At th* utmoſt ſhore of the fierce Euxine Sea. 


Str atonicus enquiring of his Holt in the 
Ic o! Seriphas, what crime among them 
was pu{}*d with baniſhmenr, and being 
rol} , t2rocry was ſo puniſhed; he asked 
him, why he did cot commut that crime 
that he mighr be removed out of that 
{trait place ; and yet there, as the Come- 
dian cxpretles it, they reap down their Figs 
with Slings, and it 1s provided with all 


. things that an Ifland warts : For it you 


UMI 


con{ider the truth of things, ſetting afide 
vain fancy and opinion, he thar has got an 
agreeable Ciry to dwell in, 1s a Stranger 
and Forrcigncr to all the'rcſt , for it {cems 
not reaſonable and juſt , that leaving his 
own he ſhould go ro dwell in another Ci- 
ry : [/\s the Proverb iS] Sparta is the Pro- 
vince fallen to your let, and your care muſt 
be to adorn it; though it ſhould be in no 
credit, or prove unnealthtul , chough di- 
turbed with {edicions, and its affairs in di- 
{temper and our of order : But asfor him 
whom fortime has deprived of his own ha- 
bitation, it gives him leave to go and dwell 
where he pleaſes. That go2d precept ot 
the Pithagoreans , make choice of the beſt 
life you can, and cuſtom will make it pleaſant; 
is here allo wile and uletul ; Chuſe the beſt 
and pleaſanteft place to live in, and time will 
make ut thy Connt:y ; and {uch a Country ” 
wi 
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will not encumber and diſtract thee, not 
laying cn thee ſuch commands as theſe ; 
Bring + in fo much Monty; Go on [uch an Eme- 
baſſy ro Rome, Entertain ſuch a Gover- 
nour ;, Bear ſuch a pnblick Ofjce : It a pru- 
dent Perſon , and no way conceited, ca rn 

theſe things __ nd ,. he will chulc to | 

in exile, in ſuch a forry Ifland as Cyan, 

or in Cinarss that is to hard and barren , 
and unfit for plantation ; and do this 5 
out reluftancy , not making ſuch {or COW- 

fil complaints asthe Wemcn do inthe Po- 

ct Simorides, 


The troubled Seas dark, Waves ſurronnd me, 
Arid with their horrid noiſe confound me ;, 


But wi'l rather remind kimſclt of that 
ſaying of King Pzilip, who receiving a fall 
i a place of wre! ling, when he turned 
himfelt in rifms, and ſaw the Print of his 
body [in the duſt] Good God, ſaid he, 
what a ſmall portion of Earth has Nature aſ- 


frgned us, and yet we covet the whole World |. 


I preſi me you have {cen [rhe Tfland o J 
Naxus , or at Icaft that of Thurias there 
hard bv; in the former of which Ephialtes 
and Orxs made their abod cy and 1a the lat- 
rcr Orion dwelt : Alemeons Scat was on the 
Mud newly hardened , which the River 
Achelau had caſt up, when he fled from 
the Furies, as the Poets tel lls 1s; burtT guels 
ir was when he fled from the Rulers of the 
State and from Seditions , and to m—_ 

enole 


bd 
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thoſe Furies , the Sycophants and Infor- 
mcrs,that he choſe thar little ſpot of ground 
to dwell on , where he was free from bult- 
nels, and liv*d in caſe and quiet. Tibers- 
ue Ceſar paſled the laſt {even years of his 
life in the Iland of Capree; and that {a- 
cred governing {pirit that {waved the whole 
World, and was incloled as it were in his 
own brealt, ver for to long time never re- 
moved nor changed place ; and ver the 
thoughts and carcs of the Limpire that 
were poured in upon him, and invaded 
"him on every 11de , made chat Iands re- 
poſe and retirement to be lels pure and un- 
diſturbed ro him. Bur he that by rerrcat- 
ing toa {mail land, can free himiclt from 
oreat evils, is a milcrable Man, it hedoes 
not oftcn {ay and ſing thole Vertes of Pin- 
dar to himleit, 


Where ſlender Cypreſs grows, I'd have a Scat, 
But care not for the ſhady woods of Crete, 
Poe little Land, and ſ» not many T rees, 

But free [rom ſorrow, I enjoy much caſe. 


Not being diſquicted with Seditions, or 
the Edicts of Princes, nor with admini- 
ſtring attairs, when the publick is in ſtraits, 
nor undergoing Offices that are hard to be 
put by and denied. For it that be a good 7\,.,:,,., 
laying of Callimachus, That we eught not to is 1 Co 
_ . meaſure Wiſdom by a Periian (a) Cord; much ſure of many 


lels ſhould we meaſurc happineſs by Coras J bag, 
1 ; the Perſtans, 


or Furlongs, nor, it we chance to inhabir 
an 
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an I'land of two hundred Furlongs, and 
not like S:c:ly of four days ſaylin compals, 
think we ought to difquict our ſelves, and 


% 


lament as it we were very miſerable and 


unfortunate; for what docs a place of large. 


extent contribute to the tranquility of ones 
Lite 2 Do you not hear” Tartalus (laying in 
the T ragedy > | 


1 fow the Berecynthian ground, 


L] 


A Field of trelves days journey round. 
Bur he ſays a little after, 


Hy mind that ud to Monnt the Skies, 
Fallen to the Earth dejefted lies, 

And now this friendly Counſel brings 
Leſs to aamire all earthly things. 


Nauſithous, foriaking the ſpacions Coun- 
wy of Hyperia, becauſe the Cyclops bor- 
dered upon ir, and removing. to an Iland 
far diſtant from all other people, [choſe 


there. ] 


Remote from all Commerſe Pabiae, 
By Seas ſurrounding Waves deny'd. 


And yer he procured a very pleaſant way 
of living to his own Citizers. 
The Ifnds of Cyclades were formerly 
inhabired by the Children of /Wirnvs, . and 
afterward by the Children of Codrus and 
Nelexs ; 19 which now, Fools that are ba- 
| mihed 
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iſh*d thither think they are puniſ'd. And 
ndeed what I{land is chere to which men are 
wont to be baniſh'd that is not larger than 
che Land that lyesabour Scillus F, in which *a gnattTowr 
Xenophon after his military Expedition paſ- in Peloponeſus, 
{ed delicately his old Age? 
The Academy [near Athens] that was 
purchaſed for(b) three rhouſandDrachma's, (5) Somewhat 
was the place where Plato, Xenocrates and 15 thana 100 
Polemo dwelt ; there they had leature for = _ 
their ſtudies, and there they liv'd all their © 
life time, except one day every ycar, when 
Xenocrates came into the City ar the time 
of the Bacchinals to grace the Feaſt, as 
they ſay, with new mimicking of 'T rage- 
dies. Theocritus of Chis reproched Aris 
fotle, that affecting a Court-Lite with Phi- 
lip and Mexander, he chooſe inſtead of 
the Academy.,rather ro dwell at the mouth 
of Borborns (thisis a River by Pella, which 
the Macedonianscall by that name.) x 
Bur as for Iſlands , Hemer (cts himſelf as 
it were ſtudioully ro commend them in his 


Verſes, MN 
(Town 


(c) He came ts th Iſle of T.emnos, and the , .n1- , « 
Where Divine T haon pe Fg great Renown, (c) Ilad.5, 
And, | 
(d) As much as fruitful |esbos dees contain (d\[liad. «l 
A Seat which —_— wary ao not diſdain. 4 "N 
n 
(c) When he to thi lofty Hills of Scyros came, (e) Iliad. a! 
nd took. the Town that boaſts Bellona's name. 
And, 
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(f) Diad. & Theſe from Dulichium, and th'Echinades 


* Or the Bur, 


Bleſt Iſles, that lye'gainff Elis,o're the Seas. 


> Ao among the famous men that dwelt 
in Hands, they recKon Acolus a great Fa- - 

ourite of the Gods, the moſt prudent U- 
Ioſes , the molt valiant Ajax, and Alcinous 
the moſt courteous Entertainer of Stran- 
gOoIS. 

When Zeno was told that the only Ship 
he had remaining,was calt away ar Sca with 
all her Lading, he replyed, Well done For- 
tune that haſt reduc ad me to the Habit and 
Life of a 1 _ And indced a man 
that 1s NOt puti 'd up with _ ,nor madly 
in Love with a crowd, will not, Ini appoſe, 
havyeany reaſonto accuſe Fortune for con- 
ſrraining him to live in an Ifland, but will 

rather commend her, for ren noving {o 
much anxiety and agitation of his mind , 

putting a ſtop to his rambles in forei cion 
Countries, tohis dangers at Sca, and che 
noilc and tumult of the Exchange *X , and 
that {}c hasgiven him a tixcd, vacant, un- 

dilturbed Lite , ſuch a Life as he may tru- 


ly call his own , deſcribing as it were a 


Circle abour him. in which is cor rained the 
ule of all things neceſſar y. For what Iiand 
is there. that has not a Houle, a. \Walk.and 
a Bath i in it ?that has! not Fiſhes and Hares 
for {uch as delivht in m—_ and Ang- 
lingand ſuch like Sports ? but the chicfeſt 
ot ail is, that UC quict which. others thirſt 


ſo much after nou commonly maylt have 
It 
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it here withour {ceking ; but for th ole tar 
are Gameſters at Dice, ſhuttins up rhem- 
{elvesat home, there are Sycopha uts and 
bulic Spies that hun them out and perlc 
Cutc them trom their Houſes of vieaturs 
and Gardens in the _ and hale 
them by violence betore the Tudsc 'S Or thc 
Court. © Bur none fails to an Wand to IVC 
a man any diſturbance , no Petitioner, no 
Lender upon Uſury , or UIger TO SUrcty- 
ſhip,nor that comes to beg thy voice, when 
he ſtands Candidate for an Office; only 
the belt of oy Fr tends and Fan Niliars, OUT 
of _ Will and Delirero ſee _ may 
COmMe oyer thither ; the reſt of his Life 15 
{afe and inviolable to him thar has the wi!l 
and the $kill to live ar eaſe. But herhar 
crycs up the Happincſs of thoſe that run 
about 1n other Countries, or that {pz2nd 
the molt of their Lite in Inns and Paſlace- 
Boats, isno wiſer than he 1s, that thinks 
the Planets are in a beer Ei tare than the 
fixed Stars ; and yer every Planet rollins 
abour in it?s proper way as in an Ithnd, 


keeps iPs Order; for the Sun never tran{- 


grcilcs 11s limitec _ mealurcs, as Heracls us 
ſavs. if ir did do lo, the Furics w DICH arc 


the Artendanrs of Ju? tice, would find it 


out [and puniſh it] 
Theſe things, my Friend, and inch ik 


we fay and ſing to thoſe , who by bein: 
baniſhd into an Ithnd , have 19 Correi- 
pondcence or Commerce with ocher Pco- 


ple, Z = 
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' Hom. Iliad.g. Hmmared by waves of the ſurrom: ding Deep, 
Which many *gainſt the. mind cloſe Priſoners 


(keep. 


Bur as for thee, who art not aſſigned to 
one Place only, but torbidden only to live 
in one , the prohibiting thee one,js the gi- 
ving thee leave ro dwell any where clle 
bet1des. 

It onone hand irs urged thus againſt 
you, You areinno Office, you are not of the 
Senate , nor preſide as Moaerator at the pub- 
lic Games. You may oppole on the other 
hand thus, We head no Fattions, we make ns 
expenſive Treats, nor give long Attendance 
at the Governeurs Gates;we care not at all who 
zs choſenino our Province, tho he be cholerick. 
or n1ſufferably vexations. 

Bur juſt as Archilochus diſparaged the I- 
fland of Thaſus becaulc of it's aſpcrity and 
incquality tn ſome places, overlooking it's 
fruitful Ficlas and Vineyards, ſaying thus 
of it, 


Like ridge of Aſſes backit ſtood, 
Full of wild Plants, for nothing good ; 


So we,whillt we pore upon one part of 
Baniſhment which isi;gnominjous,overlook 
[it's advantages] vacancy from buſineſs , 
and that leaſure and freedom it affords us. 
Men admire the happineſs of the Perfs- 
an Kings, thatpals their Winter in Baby- 
- lon 
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bn, their Summer in Media, and the plea- 
{ant Spring-time at Suſts. And he that is an 
Exile may, it he pleaſcs, when the Myſte- 
ries of Ceres arc celcbrated,go0.and live atE- 
leuſine,and he may kecp theFeafts of Bacchus 
at Argis ; at the time of the Pythian Games 
he may pats oycr to Delphes, and of the 
Ithmian to Corinth , it publick SpeCtaclcs 
and Shows are the things he admires ; it 
nor, then he may bc idle or walk, or read 
Or ſleep quictly , and you may add that 
Privilege Diogeres brag'd of, when he laid, 
Ariſtotle dincs whcn it (cems good ro King 
Philip,bur Diogenes when he himlelf plcales, 
having no bulinels, no Magiſtrate,no Pre- 
fect to interrupt and diſturb his cutlomary 
way of Living. 


For this reaſon , you will find very few 
of the moſt prudent and wife men, thar 
were buried in their own Country, bur the 
molt of them , when none forced thein 
ro it, weigned Anchor and ſtcercd thcir 
cour{e to live in another Port, removing 
ſome ro Ath:ns , and others from it. 

Who ever gave a greater Encominm of 
his own Country than Euripides [in the 
following Verlſes : J 


We all arcof this Countrys Native race, 


Not brought in Strangers from another place 


As ſome, like Dice hither andthither thrown, 
Remove mn haſt from this toth'ather Town. 
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And,if a woman may have leave to boaſt, 

A remperate Ar breaths here in every coaſt ; 

We neitner curſe Summers immoderate heat, 

Nor yet complain the Winters Cola's too great. 

—_ ever aainties Greece or Alia 
Produces.fall tous aslawful prey. 


Ani yer he that wrote-all rhis , went 
himfclt inco Aiacedonia , and paiicd the 
reit of his davsinthe Conrt of Archelaus. 
1 {uppoſe you have alſo hcard of this ſhort 


EX pr Bram. 


Thegreat Tragedian Afi\cnylns, the Son 
Of the Arberian Euphorion, 

In Sicily his lateſt breath did yield, 

Ard buried lyes by Gela's frac ful Ficld. 


For both he and Simomnides before him 
V; ea Inro Sicily Arid whercas we mect 
th this Title. This is the Edition of the H1- 
fo ory of Herodotus Halicarnaſſeus,many have 
cha NYC -d it into ad TW) Turing, io an 


Colony: And that Gree and Erinchyin: 
ip; red Poer FAomer. that [wrote or ratner] 
acorned, the —= im War, what made him 
2 { -0} rOVe {to lo manvCttieovery one 
oe, rhe was theirs] bur becauſe he did 
C Cry UP Any One C ot them [to the dif 
Pat ragement of the reit2 ] 1s 
Many alſo and great are the Honours 


"Ar al repaid to ke eegras by the name of 


Hojpualis * ['.e. who gave Laws to, and 
rook care ct, $t rang r.3 Fi 


[ET WE. 


LMI 
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E any ons object, that thele men hun; 
red ambitiouſly attcr Glory and Honour 
ler him go to the Philoſophers , and the 
Schoois andNaurleries of Wildom ar Athens. 
thoſe in the Lycenm,the Academy, theStoa,the 
Palladiumthe Odeum_ (a) It headmires and 
preters thePer:paterick Philoſophy betore tac 
reſt, Ariſtotle was a Native of Sragira,T heo- 
phraſius + Epheſus *, Straton of Lampſacus, 
Glyco ofTroas ; Ariſton Of Ceus ; Critolaus Of 
Phaſele.]t thou art tor the Stoick Philoſophy, 
Zeno was ctCitium,Cleanthes 0 Afſus;Chs yſ1p- 
pus of Soles; Diogenes of Babilon , Antipaier 
of Tarſus, and Archidemus who was of A- 
thens, went OVECL tothe Parthians and lett a 
Saccethon of Stoick Philoſophers in Babilon. 
Ard who I pray perſecuted and cialed 
cheſe men our of their Country 2 No body 
at all, but they purſued their own quicr , 
which men cannot eaftly cnjoy at home 
that arc in any reputation or have any pow- 
cr ; other things they taught us by what 
they faid, bur this by what they did. For 
cven now the molt approved and excei- 
lent Perſons live abroad out of their own 
Country , not bcing tranſported but de- 
parting voluntarily , not being driven 
thence, but flying trom bufinz(s, and the 
ditquicts and mole{tztions which they arc 
lure t2 meet with at home. 

It ſeems to me , rhat the Afuſes help?d 
the Ancient Writers to finith their choi- 
ceit and moſt appoved compotitions , by 
calling in, as it were, baniſhment to their 

D 4 aſti.tance 
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( 2) Places 
where Palo- 
fophers of dit- 
ferent Sects. 
tavgnt. 


* Nile Er:ſis 
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afliſtance. Thucidydes the Athenzan wrot© 
the Peloporneſian and Athenian War in 
Thrace , hard by the Forreſt of Scaptes ; 
Xenophon wrote his Hiſtory in Scifzs be- 
longing -to Eli, Philiftius * 1n Epirus, Ti- 
mens of Taurominum [a Town 1n Sictly| 
at Athens; Androtion the Athenian, in Me. 
gara ; Bacchilides the Poet, in Peloponneſua. 
Theſe and many more after they had Joſt 
their Country, did nor loic all hope, nor 
were dejected in their minds, but took oc- 
Caſton thereupon to expreſs the vivacity of 
their Spirit, and the dexterity of their wit, 
receiving their baniſhment art the hands of 
Fortune, as a wviaticum [a provition by 
the way] that ſhe had ſentthem, whereby 


they became renowned every where aftcr 


death, whereas there is no remaining men- 
tion of thoſe faftious perſons that expelPd 
them. He therefore is ridiculous that 
looks upon it as an ignominious _ ro 
be bamiſt®d. For what is it thow ſayſt ? 
Was Diogenes inominious when Mlexan- 
der , who {aw him fitting and ſunning 
himſclf, came and asked him whether he 
wanted any thing , and he an{wered him 
that he lacked nothing, bur rhat he would 
0 a little aſ1de.and nor ſtand in his Light : 
The King admiring the -preſence of his 
mind, turned to his followers and ſaid, if 
/ were not Alexander, I wonld be Daogenes. 
Was Canillms inglorious becauſe 6 was 
expelled Rowe, who has got the reputation 
of being its ſecond Foxnder > Neither did 
| Themiſtecle s 
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Themiſftocles by his baniſhmenr, loſe any of 
the renown he had gained in Greece , but 
added to 1t that which he acquired among 
the Barbarians ; neither is there any {0 
withour all ſenſe of honour, or of {uch 
an abje&t mind , that had not rather bc 
Themiſtecles the Banifhed than Leobates that 
{ubſcribed his Condemnation : Or be Cr- 
cero that had the ſame fate , than Clodims 
that _expell\d him Reme ; or be Timerbems 
that abandoned his Country, then 4riſts- 
phon that was his Acculcr. 

But becauſe the words of Euripides move 
many,who ſeems ro frame a heavy charge 
againſt Baniſhment, and to urge it home; - 
let us ſee what he ſays more particularly 
in his queſtions and anſwers abour it. 


Jocaſt. But 39t ſo ſad ones Country to forgo, Euvip. in Phe- - 
Ard live in Exile,pray Son let me know ? il. 
(are leſs, 
Pol. Some i#s when told aregreat, when try'd 
| (preſs. 
But this 1s ſaddeſt felt, though ſad Pex- 
= What :9t 1 pray, affiicts the baniſhd moſt? 
ol. That Liberty to ſpeak ones mind is loſt. 
Joc. He is indeed a [ave that dares net utter 
(mutter, 
His theughts, nor 'gainff his cruel Maſters 
But all their inſolencies muſt ore-paſs; 
And bear thiir Follges tamely like an Aſs. 


Thete 
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Theſe Aſſertiohs of his are neither good 
nor true; For firſt, not to ſpeak what one 


thinks, is nota picce of {lavery, bur the 
art of a prudent man,to hold one*sPeace 


and be ſilent, when time and the circum- 
ſtances of Afairs require it ; as he himſelf ' 


ſays berter elſewhere , thar a wiſe man 
knows, 


Both when it's beſt ns Tongue to find, 
And when tis ſafe to ſpeak his mind. 


Again, asfor the rudeneſs and inſolen- 
cy of ſuch as have Power in their hands, 
they that ſtay in their Country are no leſs 
forced to bear and endure ir , than theſe 
that are driven our of it ; nay, commonly 
the former ſtarid more in tear of falſe In- 
formarions and the violence of unjuſtRu- 
lers inCittes than the latrer. Burhis grea- 
reſt miſtake and abſurdity is, his taking a- 
way all freedom ' of Speech from Exiles : 
It is wonderful indeed, if Theodorus had 
no freedom'ot this kind , who when King 
Lyſimachui {aid to him, Thou being ſuch a 
Criminal, thy Conntry caſt thee forth, did it 
70s ? Yes, replyed he, nor being able to bear 
we; jult as Semele caſt outBacchus,when ſhe 
could bear him no longer ; and when the 
King ſhew?d ' him Teleſphorus in an Iron- 
Cage, with his' Eyes-digged out of their 
holes , his noſe and ears and tongue cut off 
and ſaid, So I deal with theſe that Injure me, 


_ hewas notabaſhed. What > did not Dio- 


genes 
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genes retain his wonted Freedom of ſpeak- 
ing > who coming into King Phid:p%Camp, 
- when' he was going to give the Grecians 
} 1 Battle, was brought before him ior a Spy; 
- 2 heconfe{fd he was {o, and that h2 came 
to take a view of his nn{atiable greedineſs 
1  ſof EmpireJand of his madrnels and folly, 
who was going in the ſhort time of a fight, 
to hazarc aid as1t were tothrow aDie for 
his Crown and Lite: 
And what lay you to Hannibal the Cay- 
thaginias 2 did 'not he uſc a convenient 
- freedomtowards Arntrochas (he at that time 
> anExile, andthe other a Kinz) when up- 
S onan advantagtons occalton offered he ad- 
C  viled himto give[the Romans] his Enemies 
Y battle? he, when he had ſacrifhc*d, told 
- jim the Emralsforbad it ; Hannibal ſharp- 
- Tyrebnked him thus, Tow arefor doing what 
- the fleſh'of a Beaſt , not what the rexſon of a 
- miſe man adviſeth. 
: Neither does baniftment deprive Geo- 
d metricians or Mathematicians of the Liberty 
3 _ of diſcourling treely concerning matters 
4 thev know andhave ill in; and why 
# fhould any worthy'ot good man bedeny- 
ro edit? but meanneſs of thoughr [and un- 
C  Skilkulnefs in reaſoning} obſtratts and hin- 
C ders the voice, ſwrangles the power of 
- Speech, and makesa man a Mute. Bur 
n les {cewhat follows in Emripides, 


vyF CY Us weww 
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| el 

gem 
oc. Upon good hopes exiles ean thrive, they (; 
ol. Hopes have fine looks, but kill one with = 


(delay, ag 


This is alſo an accuſation of Mens fol. ps 
ly, rather than of Baniſhment ; for ir is a 
not the well inſtructed , and thoſe tha 4 
know how to uſe what they have aright; 7; 
but ſuch as depend upon what is ro. come, $4 
and deſire what they have not, that arc 
carried and tofled up and down by hopes, 
25 in a floating Veſſel, though they have Mc 
ſcarce ever ſtir?d beyond the Gates of their 


own City. [but to go on] Io 


SE 
(world gueſs, 
Joc. Yor Fathers Friends or Strangers on 
Did pity and velieve you in diflreſs. « 
| ( poor, rejc 
Pol. Take eare to thrive, for if you once art dwc 
(more. ſhe 
Thoſe you call friends will know yom then m hor 
( ft cad ! 1 [1m 
Joc. Did not your high birth ſtand you in ſom in, ( 
( Bread. bot 
Pol. 1s ſad to want , for Honour buys m ding 


Owr 

Theſe alſo are ungrateful Speeches of effe; 
Polynices, who accuſes baniſhment as caſting Þ 
A upon noble Birth, and lea to þ 
ving a Man without friends, who yet bc- with 
caulc of his high birth, was thought wor-to þ 


thy 
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though an exile , to have a Kings 
yy. Fs om him in Marriage, and > 4 
*) ſo by the powerful affiſtance of his friends 
t gathered ſuch an Army, as ro make war 
9. againſt his own Country , as he confeſſes 
| himſelf a little after, 
JM 
's Many # famous Grecian Peer 
"at And Captain from Mycene bere, 
It; In readiweſs rafſiſt me tarry;, 
Y,. Sad Service *tis, but neceſſary. 
ure 
Ss, Neither are the words of his lamenting 
ve Mother any wiſer, 
Elt 

Io Nuptial Torch was lighted at thy|Wedading, 

Nor bath'd in Ines ftreams before thy bed. 
[ou (dg. 
ont 

She ought to have been well pleafed and 

or, rejoyced , when ſhe heard that her Son 
art dwelt in {ſuch Kingly pallaces; bur whilſt 
ore, ſhe laments that the Nuprtial Torch was 
2 hot lighted, and the want of Waters from 
at Tſmenus River , for him to have bathed 
om in (as if People at Argis were deſtiture 
ad. both of Fire and Water at their Wed- 
 # dings ) ſhe makes thoſe evils which her 

own conceit and folly produced, ro be the 
0 effects of Baniſhment. 
ins Bur js it not then an ignominious thing 
lea-to be an Exile ? Yes it is among Fools, 
bc-with whom ir is a reproach to be poor, 
Ge be bald, or of low ſtature, and (with 
[ as 
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as much reaſon) to be a Stranger or ail. | 


grim. Bur they thar do not fall into theſe 


miſtakes, admire good Men, though they | 


happen to be Poor or Strangers or in Ex 
ile. Do not we fee the Temple of T 
ſew venerated by all Men, as well as th; 
Parthenon and Eleuſmminm [thole TT emplc 
of Pallas and Ceres? ] And yet Theſeu 
was baniſhed from Athens, by whole mcan 
it isat this time inhabitcd ; and loſt his a. 
bode in thatCity,which he did not fo mud 
hold as a Tenant,bur himſclf built. And 
what remarkable thing 1s there remainin: 
in Eleſe, if we atc aſhamed of Eumolpu 


who coming thither from Thrace, initiate: . 


the Greeks , and {till does (o, in the My 
ſterics of Religion > And whoſe Son wa 
Codrus that Reigned ar Athens, but of tha 
HMelambus who was banithed trom Adeſſ 
ma ? \Will not you commend that Spccc! 
of A4:tihenes, who when one laid to him 
Phrygia u thy Mother, replicd, She was 4 
fo the 1Mether of the Gods And if any ol! 
reproach thee with thy banitl;ment, wh! 
canſt not thou anſwer , that the Father « 
the great Conqueror Hercules was an Fx 
ile? And fo was the Grandtather of Ba 
chus, who being ſent abroad in {earch tc 
Europa, did return no more, 


T hou 


od 8 A RVXfonned#} ont At 
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Though ſprang from Phenice, (ince to Thebes 
he came, | 

That Town to his Son Bacchus lays a claim; 

Who there inſpires with rage the Female rout, 

That wor ſhip him by running mad abont. 


As for thoſe things which e/£/chylas ob- 
{curely infinaartes in that expretfion of his 


my — — —ANd of Apollo, 
A chaſt God baniſhd Heaven ——— 


Ile favour my Tongue , as Herodotus 
Phraſes it, and tay nothing. 

Empedecles, when he Pretaces to his Phi- 
lolophy thus, 


Thu eld Decree of Fate anchanged ſtands, 

Whoſo with horrid Crimes defiles his hands, 

To long-liv'd Dxxmons thisCommiſſion's given 

To chaſe him many Ages out of Heaven ; 

Tito this ſad condition I am hurl d, 

Baniſh'd from God to wander through the 
(world. 


He docs not here only point ar himſelf, 


but in what he favs of himlelt ſhows the 


condition of us. all, that we are Pilgrims 
and Strangers and Exiles here in Work 
For know (ſays he) O Men, that its not 
Blood nor a Spirit cempered with it, that 
vave being and beginning to the Soul, but 
it is your Tcrrelirial and mortal Body that 
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is made up of theſe : And by the ſoft name 
of Pilgrimage, he infinuatcs the Otigine of 
of the Soul, that comes hither from ano- 
ther place ; and the truth 18, ſhe flies and 
wanders up and down, being driven by rhe 
Divine decrees and Laws ; and afterwards. 
as in an Iſland ſurrounded with a great Sea, 
as Plate (peaks, ſhe istied and linked to the 
Body, juſt like an Oyſter to its Shell , 
and becauſe ſhe isnot able to remember nor 
relatc. 


From what a vaſt and high degree 
of Honour and Felicity, 


She has removed , not from Sardi t6 
Althens , nor from Corinth to Lemos or 
Scyres, but has changed Heaven and the 
Vioon for Earth and an Earthly Lite, that 
ſhe may make little removes here from place 
ro place,theSoul hereupon is 11] art eaſe and 
croubled ar her new and ſtrange State , 
and hangs her head like a decaying Plante, 
And indeed ſome one Country is found to 
be more agreable to a Plant then another, 
m which it thrives and flouriſhes better ; 
but no place can deprive a man of his 
happineſs, unleſs he pleaſes, no more than 
of his Vertue and Prudence. For Anax- 
agoras wrote his Book of the Squaring of a 
Circle in Priſon ; and Socrates, juſt when 
he was going to drink the Poylon that kil- 
led him , diſcourſed of Philolophy , and 
exhorted his Friends to the ſtudy of it z 


who 
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o then admired him as a happy Man. 
Bk Phaeton and Tantalms , though they 
— up to Heaven, yet the Poers cell 
us, through their folly they fcll into the 
extreameſ? calamities, 
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How a Man may be ſenſible 
of bis Progreſs in 


Vertue 7 


Tranſlated from the GREEK 
by Mr. Todd of Univerſity- 
College in OXFORD. 


The ARGUMENT. 


Y 2p main deſign of the following Dit- 

courſe is to confute this receiv'd 0- 

pinion of the Sroicks : That there is no 

Medium 'twixt perfett wiſdom and abſolute 

folly : Bur, that the change from one Ex- 

tream to the other,is made all ar once, and 

in a moment ; and not percected by {eve- 

ral gradnal advances. (a4) Some of the () See Zipjins 

Arguments our Author makes uſe of to in- 12.15 —_— | 

validate the Afſertion, ſeem grounded on PBL Libant. 

the Platonic Hypotheſis, concerning the Diflert.3,4. 

Narure and Original of the Rational Soul. and 5. Seneca's 

Though 1 cannot fay that Platarch isa _ Cn 

Thorough-Plitons/t ; for many of his pieces ed. _— 

ſhow him to be of the number of thoſe the 5. ; 
4 Antien:s 
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Anrients calFd rhe Eclefticks , who garhc C- 
red our of the VWorks of All Philoſc phers | 
what they thought fr, addicting themſclves 
ro NO Une Soft yer, I hope, Thave done 
him tight inchis Epiſfolary Diſſertation, in 
rendring and cxplaining mary Terms 411 d 
Expreſſions avrecably to the Princip! 5 of 
_ the Acad. my. | 


My Friend Soflns Scnecio, 


(/) Thoſe that CS ir pottbie, GO You think, (6) by all theo 
+ I Arg MuUMCrtsin the Wor Ido wake it out, 
©; oo -- Thata man may be ſcutibly aflur'd, tl: at | 
COPICS of P'., . | 
rarch.complain RC 18 a Proficient an Vertue,upon this Sup- | 
that they. are P. fticn , thath1s As ay 7 0ON ;3O0t 11 the 
deficient in jcaſt alleviate and abatct hePreſſures of vice, 
the beginning which is 1 atural to Him; bur, That ſtill rc 
of th1 iS Dii- 
Ki 0 main an equa! Counter- -poiſe 1 a. all his gc ay 2 
Inelirations, and with as much force hin- : 
y | 
der. the Aſpiring Soul, as 


Heavy L ead pal, '«s down tne welding Net > 


I the Stuay f Arfick, on G Fart IF 
{11 ©, ſuch 2 <4 nclull n v.ouls be very Þ. 
ur ; for thc > ScEO-ar CO: 14-never be | 
Certain? , tar ne had made ay Inprove- 
met 11 th: {c Sciences ; Ii, a'l the while be 
is a 1: a” "1:4 oF heard rot exhault by little ard |: 
hit Former For Oranc ceabourthem ; but 
read auring the wno oic Progreſs on ans , 
Sp £107 _ tac {eme equal Degree? 
G: THkt Fulnf- 4 45 &T HL cr ſerine T-OU kt : 


; ” 
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The' like may be faid of thoſe thatare 
under the handsof a Phy ny Accord- 
ing to this Afſ*rrion, if the Patient take 
Phylic which dos not  perfetHy recru't his 
Strenath , nor 1mme larcly g give him all 
the eaſe he would defire ; although it decs 
moderately abare and remit the (eycrity of 
the Diſtemper; it isabſolurely impoſhble, 
8 at he ſhould diſcern any Aliervids in 
himſelf, before the contrary Habir were 

perf, al, altogether, ard inthe lighcle de- 
_ induc'd. and hi 1s Body throughly ſound, 
and well. As in theſe Inftances, YOu Can- 
rot ſay rhePerſons have advanc d any things 
Fa long as they pe ICCIVC no ſenſible Chaz, ” 
inchemlely: 25 by the Abatement of the cor- 
rrary weight; and Co not tina, rat t their 
minds are elevated, as it were, in the 
oppoſite Scale ; jult lo, IN truti?, "us with 
thoſe that profels Philoſophy they cannot 
be aſſured of anyProgrels or [Improvement 
it the Soul do not Gradually advance and 

urge oft rk ruſtof its former Impericett- 

; bur ſtil Ive under rhe like, equal Pre 
Foo i Grievance Ot pure, abſo! are mint 
Evil ; till it have attaitd the Stare 0! ag 


felt; Supreme , Good ; for the tratn ot 


a wile man cannot in a moment of time 
change from the loweſt degree of Vice UN- 

oinable, ro the- moſt Heroic P2ri-tio9 of 
Vere , if he only make a bris\s Amzmopr 
to throw off Vice all At ONCE 3 3d d5 not 
conſtantly and reſolutely endeavour by 
litcle and little 9 lighrea the Burth22, and 
dilpoſleſs the eyil Habit of it You 
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You know very well how much trotiÞle 
the Stoics create tothemſelves by maintain- 
ing this Afertion, and what {crange Con- 
cluſions they deduce from it , as for in- 
ſtance, That a wiſe, vertuons man ſhould ne- 
ver perceive how he became ſuch ; but either be 
quite tgnorant, or at leaſt donbt that ever by 
little and little , now adding ſomething, now 
ſubſtratting and removing others he advanced 
to the aggregate Perfection of Vertue; (as it, 
the total ſo inſenſibly made up were either 
init ſelf diſorder]lv and confuſed, or utter- 
ly unknown to him.) 

Peſides if (as they affirm) rhe change 
from Bad to Gocd , be either {o quick and 
ſuddain, as that he that was extremely vi- 
cious in the Morning , may become emi- 
nently vertuous at night ; or, the whole of 
it ſocaſual, as that any one going to Bed 
wicked might chance to riſe a yertuous 
man next Morning,and having all the for- 
mer days Errors and ImpertcCtions abſo- 
lutcly removed out of his Mind,mighit {ay 
torhem, as 'tisin the Pot, 


(away, 
Vain Dreams ! farewell, like Speftres hajte 
At the New Light of Vertne's glorious Day p-] 


do You think, that any one in the World 
could be 1gnorant of fo extraordinary a 
Convertzon ; and perfedtly ſhut his Eyes | 
pon the Beams of Vertue and V Viſdom, 
io tu:ly and maniteſtly breaking in upon his 

| Soul ; 


RE. 35, ah =. A. a 
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Sout > In my Opinion if anyPerfon ſhould 
have Eenevs's fooliſh with , and be changed 
(as tis reported he was) from one Sex tothe 
other; *ris more probable rhat fuch a one 
ſhould be altogether ignorant of the Aera- 
morpheſis; than that any ſhould, from a 


_ lazy,unthinking, debauch'd Fellow, com- 


mence a wiſe, prudent ard valia:t Heroc; 
5.6. from a ſottiſh Beſtiality advanceto the 
Perfeftion of Divine Life, and yer know 
nothing atall of the Change. 

:Tis very good Advice, meaſure the 
Stone by * wart Rule, and not your Rle by the 
Stone. Burrhe Stoics have nor obſerv'd it, 
for thev.nor applying Principles to things ; 
but forcing Things, which have nofounda- 
tion of Agreement in Narure , to agree to 
their Principles have fill'd Philoſophy with 
anumber of Difficulties: One of the har- 
deſtto be ſoly'd is this, That «af Men whas- 
ſoever (except him who 1s abſolutely perfect) are 
equally witions : Hence isthat eAngma,calld 
Progreſs or Proficiency, which though it has 
puzled the Learned to ſolve, is, in my O- 
pinion, very fooliſh ; for,it repreſents thoſe 
that have advancd a little, and arepartly 
free from inordinate Paiſeons and Diſtem- 
pers of mind , tobe as Unhappy as thoſe 
that are guilry of che moſt hainous Enor- 
mities. And indeed the Aflertion isfo ab- 
ſard , that their Concluſions neceflarily 
deduced from it, are enough to confure it, 
as{which is commonly maintained in their 
Schools.) Thar _— #n Ariſtides, 5s e- 
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qual to Injuſtice in Phalcris; That Cowar- 
d1ze 4n Brafides was as great as Comwardize in 
Delon ; and indeed, 1 hat a ferle in Plato 
was as batnous as in Nielitos. And inall At- 
fairs of Lite, they ſeem to reje and avoid 
the former of thelc, as too harſh and (c- 
vere, and to be loftned into Complyance ; 


" bur creqcir and quote the /atter in all their 


VVritings,, as. Perions of extraordinary 
worth and Eſteem. This is what the Sto- 
eee alert, © © © | 

But We, whocan better agrce with Plato 
11 Tts Punt, tnding by Obſcrvartion, that. in 
all kindsof Evils,eſpeciaily that of a weak 
and unmanagd Diſpoſition of Mind,there 
are {eyeral Legrces of more and lefs (for 
herein one Advarce differs from another, 
that the milerable Weight, which the Soul 
ivesunder begins more ſenſibly to abate , 
v-hen Realon by little and Iiede illuminates 
and purges the Soul) may be bold ro affirm, 
Thar the Charge from Bad to Good is very 
cafrly and maniteſtly diſcerrable ; not, as 
it oe were drawn outof a Pit on a ſudain 
and could give ro Account of the Degrees 
ot the Aſcent; burſoplain, that the {eve- 
ral fleps and advarices may be compu- 
ed. 
The Firſt Argument that comes in my 
mird is this, by way of ſomile , pray exa- 
mime it. You know the Art of -Navigati- 
on ; when the Seamen hoſe fail for rhe 
main Ocean, they give Judgment of their 
Voyage according as the Wind fits; and 
OT. COMpute 
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compure that inall probability inſo man 

monthsthey may be able with a fair Gale 
ro touch ar iuch. or fuch a Place. Juſt ſo it 
is1n the Study of Philolophy ; one may, if 


| he mindir, give a prokable Conjefture of 


a Scholars Proceedings. He that is always 
at his butinels, conſtantly upon the Road, 


never makes any lrops or halts, nor meets. 


with Ubſtaclesor Lets in the way; burun- 
der the Conduct of Right Reaſon travels 
{moorhiy, ſecure;vand quictly along, may 
be aſſured , thar he hasone true Sign of a 
Proficient. 'Thisof the Poet, 


Add many leſſer numbers in Account, 
Your total will to avaſt ſuns amount, 


Holds true , not only as to the ercreaſe of 
Money , but alſo may: {ſerve as a rule to 
the knowledge of the advance of every 
thing elſe; eſpecially of proficiency in Ver- 
ruc : Reaſon , betfides its ordinary Influ- 
ence requiring the conſtancy of Application 
and Addreſs, which is neceſſary and uſual 
in all other affairs. Whereas 02 the con- 
trrary , the irregular proceedings and in- 
confiſtent filly Aflertions of ſome Philo- 
ſophers , do not only lay Rubs in the way 
and break the weaſures of a vertuous im- 
proyement, bur {cems to give great advan- 
tage ro vice, during their lingring and 1dle- 
ing upon their Journey, ro rempr them 1n- 
to By-paths, or over periwade them to re- 


* tru whence they {er out. 


Aft rong- 
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Aftrenomers tell us that Planets , after £ 


they have finiſhed their Progreſſive moti- | - 


on, tor {ome ſmall rime «cquieſce and be- * 
come Srationary, as they termit. Now in © 
the ſtudy ot Philoſophy it is nor (oz there is * 
nopoinrof Relt orAcquieſcence during the - 


whole Procedure; for the nature of Pre- 
greſs is, to be always advancing, more or 


tels, The Seales, in which our Afions © 


are, as it were, weighed, cannot atall ſtand 
in Equilibrio , but our Soul is continually 
either raiſed by the addition of good, or 
caſt with the Counterpoiſe of evil. 
Therefore , as the Oracle told the Gir- 
rheans ; T hat they ought to fight conti- 
nually, day and night : So you and every 
wiſe Man ought to be perpetually upon 
your guard : And if you can be affured 
that you maintain a conſtant Combat with 
Vice, that you are always at enmity with 
It, and never {o much as come to Terms, 


or receive atty Diverſions, Pleaſures or A- - 


worations,, as fo many Heralds from the 
Enemics Camp, in order toa Treaty with 
it: Then you may , with a great deal of 


Confidence and Alacriry , go on with the | 
e expedition, | 


management of your war 
and very reaſonably ar laſt expe*t a Con- 


queſt,and enjoy a Crewn of Righteouſneſs tor | 


yer revard. 

Another very good Argumentto prove, 
that you , by labour and exerciſe , have 
quite ſhaken off all ſtupidity and ſlaggiſh- 
ncls of Temper; and that you are arriv'd 

at 
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” ata perfction of Verrue is, if for the fu- 


ture your Reſolutions be more frm, and 


- = your application mote intenſe, then they 


: wete when you firſt {et out. "This ap- 


pears true if you bur obſerye its contrary ; 
for 'tis a very bad ſign, it after a ſmall 


* time ſpent in Tryal, you find many atid 


repeated 1ntermiſſions , or your affections 

_ or cool in the purſuit. Thismay 
be illuſtrated by what is obſetyable in rhe 
growth of a Cane: At” fitſt ic appears a- 
bove ground with a full and pleating (prout, 
which by little and little, Tapetr-wile, by 
a continued and equal diſtribution of mat- 
ter, riſes to a very great height. Towards 
the Root you may obſerve, tharrhere are 
formed certain ſteps and joynts which are 
at 4 conſiderable diſtance frotn one ano- 
ther, becauſe (there) the juice is plentiful 
and ſtrong : But towatd the top the nu- 
triment Patticles vibrate and palpitarc, as 


if they were quite ſpent with che length 
; of their journey ; and thereupon,you ice 


they form themſelves many {mall,weak and 
render joints, as ſo many ſupports . and 
Breathing places. So it happens with thoſe 
that ſtudy Philoſophy ; at firſt ſetting out 
they take Tong Steps and make great Ad- 
vances ; bur if after fome Attempts, they 
perceive not in themſelves any Alteration 
for the better,but mect with frequent Checks 


and Avocations , the further they go , or- 


dinarily they faint, make any Execnſes to 
be oft from their engagement, deſpond of 
evcr 
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ever going through with it, and thereup- © 
on proceed no farther. But on the con- 2 
tary, he that is winged with deſire, flics 
at the propoſed advantage, and by a ſtout 
and vigorous purſuit , curs oft all prerences |: 
of delay from crowding in upon him, or | 
hindring his Journey. _—_— 

In Love, *ais a ſion the paſſion 1s predo- © 
minant, it the Lover be not only pleagd © 
in the enjoyment of the Beloved object © 
(for thar's ordinary ; ) but alſo troubled 
and gricyed ar rhe abſcnce of it : After a 
manner not unlike this, many Youngſters 
(as I've obſerv?d) ſtand aficected at the fu- 2 + 
dy to Philoſophy : Ar firlt, they buckle ® * 
to their work with the greateſt con- © | 
cem and emulation imaginable; but © + 
as ſoon as ever they are diverted cither by | 
bufineſs or any little pretences ; the hear of |: 
their affeftion immediately flies oft, and |! 
they {it down ignorant and very well: con- | 
reft : Bur | 


He that perceives the pleaſing fting of Lowe 
Whoſe poignant joy his trembling heart doth | 


(move. 


min, PF, en fr, jim a % es 4s ed 


Will not only ſhew that he is a Proficient ©: 
by his vertnous Demeanour and agreableneſs 


in all company and diſcourſe, but if he be © ! 
called from his bufineſs, you may perceive © 
him all on fire, jn pain, and uneaſy in ® © 
whatſocyer he does, whether alone or in © * 
company, and lo conceri?d, that he is un- > © 
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mindful of his beſt Friends: till he is re- 
ſtor?d to the Queſt of his Belov'd Philoſophy. 
All of us ought to imitate ſuch a Noble 


- O # — 
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area fmelling:torhem;) bur if by chance 
Marriage, an Eſtate, Love, or the Cam- 
pagnie take us from our buſineſs ; we muſt 
ſtill hunger and thirſt afrer vertue ,, and 
by how nauch the more our Proficiency 1s 
advanc'd , by ſo much the more oughr 
our Deſireto know what we have not attai- 
ned, difquict and excite us to the further 
Purſuit and Knowledg of it. | 
he grave Account which Heſiod gives 
of Proficzency, is, in my Jadgment , cither 
the.very-{ame, Or comes VEry near to rhis 
which I have now {ct down. © Prefictency is 
(lays he) When all Difficulties are remov'd, 
all unevenneſs ſmooth d a:d clear'd , and the 
way made caſte and paſſable , {\mooth'd by 
frequent Exerciſe ; cleard by Bzams of- 
Divine Light , that guild the way to T: we 
Philoſophy.Jncthing at ail of the Clouds 
of Doabr, Error or Inconftarcy in good Re- 
ſoluticnsremaitung,, which are as uſually 
ncident.to Learners in their firit A:temprs 
upon Philoſophy ; as Diſtraftion and Soli- 
citudesare to thoſe, who ſaylins from a 
known Land are _becalnd 1n the middle 
of their Voyage, jand cannot difcover the 
place whence they {ctout, or waither they 
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are bound. ThusT have known impatienc 


Sophiſiers kip over common and ordinary 


Notions , bctore they have Jearn?d or at- | 


tain'd better; and looſe themtetves: in the 


pvddlcof rhcir Journey in 1o troubleſom + 


a Maze , that they would be willing to 
rerurn (# they could) to their primitive 
State of Qwer, Unattive Ignorance. Sextins 
a Nobleman of Rewe , may 4{erve tor an 
Inftance of this. He quitted all Offices and 
Places aft Honour , that he. might: more 
ticely and undifturkbedly apply himſelt to 
che Study of Philoſophy. Ar firit he met 


with mavy difficultics, and finding himlelt-' 


unable :roencounter .or conquer them , out 


of very Deſpair and DNeſpondency,He had | 


thoughts of throwingthimſelf outof a lit- 
tle-boat into:the River Tyber. Parallel to 
this, 1a.,mecrry Story.told of Diogenes of 
Sinepe.; when he tarit pur.on his Gown it 
happened :to beatatime , when the Athe- 
11ans celebrated a-Feltival with extraordi- 
_y :Bankets , Night-drinkings , Sports 
and 

The Philoſopher , as:he lay in cheHoly- 


davsin the corner of :the Street, muffled up 


in his-cloaths, to-try if he could rake a + 


nap , had ſome ruuning thoughts 'in his 


Pageantry uſual at great Solemnities. : 


head , which check'd the Reſolutions he © 


14d taken as-to a Philoſophical Life , and 
d with & 


troubled him extremely. He reaſon 
himſelt, That there was noneceffiry for his 
cntring into fo troublelom and ſingular a 
way ot Living, That herhereby depriv'd 

himſclf 
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- himſelf of all the Sweets and Pleaſures of 
- Life, and the like; while he was thinking 
| thus with himſelf , he eſpy*d (as the Story 
* goes) a Mouſe venturing toward him, and 


now andthen nibling ata mouldy Crut , 


- that he bad inhis Pouch. Thisf1ght,which 


is much, turwd his thoughts, and made 


him vex'd and troubled at himſelf as much 


on the other {ide. Whar, fſayshe, is the 
matter with thee Dzegenes > Thou ſeeſt 
this tiny Mouſe lives well and 1s very glad 
of thy {craps ; but thou, who muſt needs 


be a Perſon of quality forſooth, artex- 


rremely ſorry and our of humour,becauſe 


© thoudoſt not feaſt upon Do:n-Beds; and 


canſt not have the gentile Privilege,at this 


merry Time, to be drimk as well as 0- 


thers. | 

Another rational _—_— of \gradual 
Proficiency is, when Avocations are not 
frequent upon us; and when they happen 


'very\ſtort, whenthe ſubſtantial Rules and 
' Precepts of Wiſdom , as if they had been 


violently drivenout , preſently rerurn up- 


. on our mind ,, and diſpoſſeſs all empry 
Trouble, and diſconſolate Thoughts. 


And becauſe Scholars do not only fancy 


.to themſelves Difficulties big enough to 
.divert their weak Reſolutions; but alſo 
- often meer with (eriousPerſwalſions: from 
_their Friends to leave their Studies; and 
-lomerimes ſuch ſmart jeſts and drolls put 
_uponthem,as have oftcn diſcouraged;fre- 


quently quite converted the endea "ou of 
ome 
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ſome : It may-ſeem to-you a very good 
Argument of a Proficient, it you find your / 
ſelt - inditterent and unconcern'd in that 
Point: i: As tor example, nor to be cut to! 
the heart and repine , when you are told 
that ſuch and ſuch Perſons by name, vou 
Equals once,live {plendidlv at Court , haye* 
ed great Fottunes;"or have appear'd 
publickly atthe head of a great many Free- 
bolders', that areready to vote for them - 
for ſome : great. Office- or Repreſent ative: 
place: . He thar is neither diſcompos?d nor 
very: much plcagdiar-fuch news as this, is, 
menifeftly inthe Right!, and has Philoſo-. 
phy by -rhe-furerthandle. --Forir isimipþol- 
ſib:e: we ſhould leave admifing”thin+s-, 
which moſt Men eſteem ; it, the habir 0 
verrue were not deep.y rooted. in us. To 
avoid paſſionately.wrhar every one cries dow, 
may. be in :fome Perſons the etictt of Anger 
and Tenorance ; but utterly to'deſpiſe what! 
is admured-abroad-;, isa.certain Sign of tru! 
and-ſolid' Wiſdom 'and Reſolution.” With: 
what 'ſatizfaio and Complacency ' many 
Perſons adyanc'd to ſuch a height of Ver: 
rue, compare themalclyes with othets, ad. 
break our in theſe Verſcs.of Solop > © | 


We will net change V ertucs Tramortal Crown: 
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None can deny, but thatir was very 
of - greatin Diogenes, to compare his Shifting 
A” from the Ci ity of Corinth to Athens, and 
Nat from Thebes to Corinth , to the King of 
bo  Perſias taking his Progreſs i in the Spring tO 
Ald Sufss, 7s, in winter to Babylon, and to Med'a 
” in Summer. Nor was it an Argument of 
ny - a muchleſs {pirit in Ageſilans, who hcar- 
rc  ingthis ſame King of Perſia. a, ſtyled The 
#'. Great; preſently asked, 1 what 5: he grea- 
ZH | ter than 1, if he be not uber than I am ? 
Ariſtotle himſelf had exactly ſuch Notions 
Oo inthelikeCaſe; for writing to Antipatcr 
5} .3hout his Scholar Alexander , he ſays of 
lo-þ him , That he ought not v, er himſcl) F inthis 
Ol- reſpect. that he was advanc'd avove ters for 
5 1 vborgey had a true Netion of God was rea liy 
Of us great az He. Ard Zeno too deſerves to 
Io be mentioned , who hearing Theophraſtus 
Vw, commented above any of thePhiloſophers 
8 tor hisnumber of Scholars; pur it off thus, 
ua His Qtire 18 indeed larger "rhow mine, but 
"We mine has the ſweeter Voices. 

UW From all theſe Inſtances you may collect 
" this great T7uth. That whenever you do, 
ct by tetting the Comforts of Vertue, ard 
"0 the Difficulties and Errors of Study one 2- 
gainſt the other, perceive that you have 
. utterly expelPd all Emulation, Fealonfie,and 
"mm every thing elle that uſes to diſturb or dif- 
 Cconrage young men, you inay then aſſured- 
ly conclude with your {elf, that you have 
made very laudzble Progreſs. 


" Þ Another 
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Another Argument of Proficiency in ver- 


tue, 1s, ihe Alteration of your very Style of 


Writing , and 0! your way of managing a- 
ny Argument or Diſcourſe. Moſt at thoſe 


thet row a days de{ign ior Scholars,{Cin or- 
dinary {peaking ) do proſecute almoſt none 


but popular ſtudieszto furniſh out diſcourſe 


and make themſelves, as the Phraſe is, 
plauſible men, ſome few of them there are, 
who, like (illy Larks, are taxen with the 
olaring Light of Natural Philcſophy, and 
meafuring themſelves by their own Levity 
3nd Concert, think they are able preſent- 
ly ro attainthe height of that Science. O- 
thers, like young Whelps (tis Plato's [1- 
mile} love ro ſnap and bite at one another; 
only to gratify a contentious, ſceptical and 
{ophiſtical Humour , they,by bad T #tro7 , 
and 11] manag?d Studies at firit gox. Some 
again, 35 ſoon as ever they are 1nitiated in 
the Principles of Zogrck, preſently com- 
mence Soph:fters. Others lpend their whole 
time in collecting Sentences and Hiſtorical 
Narrations. Thefe, (as, Anacharſis (aid of 
the Grecians , That he ſaw no occaſion they 
haa for money but only to count and tell it over) 
have notbing atall todo, but go about 
ſinging and repeating what they have col- 
lectea into Common-place- Books ;, without 
any other Benehir or fatisfaCtion from their 
Lahours. Totheſe you may apply that of 
Antiphanes, which one ingeniovfly turnd 
to Plaro?s Scholars. This Antipranes, faid 
merrily nat in 2 certain City the cold was 
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ſo intenſe, that words were congealed as ſoon 
2s ſpoken, but that atfier ſoie time they 
thaw?d and became audible, iv that the 
words ſpoke in Writer , were miiclatcd 
next Summer ;, Even to, the many evcell2ac 
Precepts of Plato, which he in!ilÞPd juvro 
the tender ears cf his Scholars, were [carce 
perceived and diſtinguiſhed by many of 
the:n, till they grew Men, and atrain'd 
the warm vigorous Summer of their Age. 
Such a cool Dyſpeſition to verive and 
Philofopny , as that Phitolopher 1a:d was 
in Plato's Scholars when young, oicer. tatis 
in the moſt of us (as was hinted bef:c) 
tii} our Judgments grow ro a ſolid triancls 
and maturiry ; and we begin to value rh9{c 
Precepts, that ace able to beget a Cp jure 
and greatneſs of mind ; and diligently ro 
trace and tollow thoſe Diſconrſc;s and Pre- 
cepts, whoſe Print (as it is in e/£fops Fa- 
bles) rather looks :nward than outward, to 
our ſelves, rather then others. S:pho-lcs 
faid of himſelf, that in writing his T-ace- 
dies, he firſt of all abated and prick*d rae 
Tumor of eAſchylus's [nvention, then cor- 
rected the rankneſs, luxuriancy and over- 
artifice of his Compoſitions ; and lail of zll, 
changed his very /tzle and Elocution ; the 
thing which 1s molt conſiderabie perfiwau- 
five, and which moſi of ail conduces to 
good Manners. Even 10, young Students , 
when they paſs from the folosts aud luxit- 


- Tiancy of (private) Pan:gyrich and [col a- 


mation , tO that more (olid part of Phy! + 
F 2 foply 
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ſophy that regulates manners, and ſmcoths - 


zl rugged and diſorderly paſſions ; they 
then begia really to attain rrue and 1olid 
Preficicucy, Heteupon ler me adviſe you 
this, when ever you read the Writings or 
hear the Orations of the Philcſophers ; at- 
tend always things more than words; and be 
not taken with what is ſubiime, curious, 
and of a delicate thread and contexture, 


inore then that which is ſtrong, Nervous | 


and Beneficial. Soalſo in peruſing Poems 


or Hiſtories, be ſure that nothing eſcape 


you that is appoſitely ſaid, in relation to 
the cultivating of Manners, or the calm- 
ing turbulent, immoderate Paſlions : But 
always giveita Note and make it ſurely 
your own. Srmornides ſaid , that a Student 
in Philoſephy ſhould be like a Bee. That 
I:borious Creature when it is. among{t 
Flowers, makes it its buſineſs induſtriouſly 
to extract Honey of the flavour indifferent- 
Iv out of them all : And ſometimes is ob- 
ſery?d to ſuck the juice of thoſe Plants, 
that very many Men either do not very 


much love, or have a perfect averſon for; 


So while ſome others imploy their time in 
reading the Puets only tor diverſion, or for 


the wir and fancy which uſually adorns 


their Works : You (my dear Friend) like 


a Bee amongſt a ſwarm of Drones, obſerve. 


and collect what is ſweet , palatable and 
worthy your pains, and feem already, by 
your conſtant cuſtom end application, :to 
have ittained a periect knowledge of what 
1S en 1ne.jtly gocd and proper. As 


<Qc> as hw 


V ol III. i Vertu. 


As to thoſe that peruſe the works of 
Plato and Xenopheg only for the Styles ſake, 
and Co call out what 1s Elegant and Arti- 
cal, as the Cream and Flower of thoſe 
Authors ; pray what do they do, but as it 
were admire the fragancy and flavour of 
Medicinal Drugs, yet at the ſame time , 
neither underſtand nor enquire after their 
Healing and Purgative Qualities ? Where- 
as thoſe that have advanced to a higher 
degree of Perfettion, can extract benekit, 
not.only from Philoſophical D:/conrſes , 
but alſo from every thing they fee or do : 
And thence draw ſomething that may be 
proper and fit for their purpole. I will 
cive you ſome examples of e-£/chylus and 
ether very eminent Men, which may be 
very pat to this purpoſe. e/#/chy/us chan- 
ced tro be a Spectator at the [jrhmiai 
Games, where ſome were engaged at 
Sword-play, ſeeing one of the Combartants 
wounded, and obſerving that the Theatre 
Immediately made a great ſhouting and 
hollowing upon't; he jogg%d one [on an 
Inhabitant of the iſland Ch/os, who fat 
next to him, and whiſpered him thus. Do 
you ſee what Exerciſe can do ? He that 18 
wounded holds his peace ,, aid the Spectators 
Cry out. 

Qae Braſides 2a Lacedemonian Captain, by 
chance caugnt a Mouſe among ſome d:y 
Figs, 2nd being bit by her, let her go, with 
this Exclamation : By Hercules | There 1s 
0 Creature ſo li;tle or ſo Weik , Wh.ch Cate 
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not preſerve 1ts life , if it dares but defend 


:t. 

Diogenes may ſerve for 2 thouſand ln: 
{tances , when he {aw a Boy drink out of 
the palm of his hand, he threw away his 
Diſh, which he uſed ro carry always with 
him in lis Waller. Thus Sedality and Ap- 
plication have a {inguijar Vertue to make us 
knowing and abie ro extract motives to 
Vertue from every thing that we meet 
with in the World. 

Nor 1s it a difficult matter to attain {1:ch 
a temper of Mind, if the Candidares ior 
Verrue intermix Dsſconrſe and Reading 
with their /d:ons ; not only being upon 
their Guard, when "danger threatens and 
aſſaults thein, (as Thucydides ſaid to ſoine) 
but alto by practilting when alone , and by 

ingaging Plea{ures,, diſputing hard que- 
ſtjons , examining Precedents, pleading 
Canfes , and (to try themletves thorough: 
ly) undertaking ſome Magiltracy, or Pub: 
lick Ofice, giving thereby Demonitratis 
on aol their Abiiities.Such Exerciſe ftreng;: 
thens and c OO our good Reſolution: 


whereas, that are not bred to it but 
HKeNo vic! Fo Y SUL,and CAICH at any thing, 
Tat is CRIIONS 20 Book >; UG Pragmati- 
cally run away with it * to the Ex- 
change, the Colievs, or for 2 & Roan Club 
Or i avern. © 99 $1954 K5 the Name. 
Be fa 17s ian tht £ C aChs., rhar c 11- 
Iy:cre-k off )ruUgs 260 FOrions, merit 
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Sophiſter! 


Vo9l.I. in Vertue. 


Sophiſters ſzem to me not unlike the Bird 
mentioned in Homer, and to have fome- 
thing of ics Q4:l;y; Whatlſoever they 
caich abroad tacy preſently bring howe 
wit!: them, id cram it into their unfledg?d 
Chis, nec iilicerace Scholars , farving 
their emp'y Crops the wile, FOUr as the Poet 
has ig,th=y 62 her digelt nor convert what 
they take into true nouriſhment. | 

It is chen indifpenſably our Duty io to 
manage our Ditcourſe, that it may be be- 
neficial both to onr ſelves and others, we 
not incurring theCenſurce of being thought 
vain-glorious or arrogant by aiy ; to be al- 
ways readier to hear than to teach ; and, 
eſpecially,to to abate and moderate all ve- 
hemency and paſſionate Quarrelling about 
trivial Queſtions, as, that we may be able 
to attend and manage Diſputations with 
the ſame Indifferency,as you may have ſeen 
ſome exerciſe Huclebats and Cudgelling ; 
that is, to beable to leave the Stage with 
more ſatisfaction for having had a true Hit, 
or coming off Conqueror ; than, either in 
having learnt our ſelves, or taught our An- 
ragoniſt any manner of Skill by the Enz 
23gement. 

An Evenneſsand wmildneſs of Temper in 
all fich Afﬀairs as never ſuffer our ſelves to 
enter the liſts with Vehemency andPallion, 
nor to be hot and concern?d jn urging an 
Argument; nor to ſcold and give bad 
words, when non-pluſs'd ; nor ts be ye + 
ry much dejected, if we chance to be quire 
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baMed, is (I think) a true Sign of a great 


Preficient in Vertue. Ariſtippus was a great . 


Example of this ; for when in a ſet Diſpu- 
tation he was baftled by the Sophi/try. and 
Fore-head of an impudent, wild and jgno. 
rant Diſputant ; and obſerv?d him to he 
fluſh'd and high with theConqueſt. We!!! 
fays the Philoſopher, 1 am certain, I ſhall 
ſleep quieter to might than my Antagoni/t. 
Noc only upon the Cloſe and Event of 
our Philoſophical Conteſts; but, even in 
the Midſt of Diſputation , we may (pri- 
vately) take an Eſtimate of this good Qua» 
lityin Us , which isa Sign of a true Profi- 
cient ;, for Example, it upon a greater ap- 
pearance of Auditors than was Expected, 
we be rot airaid, nor in confuſion ; if, at 
the thinneſs of the Congregation, when 
there are but a few to hear Us, we be not 
dejected and troubled ; and, laftly,if when 
we are to ſpeak before a numerous or ho- 


nourable Aſſembly, we do nor, for want ot 


an appcſite Place, ſuch as is fit to enter- 
ain them, miſs the pleaſing Opportunity, 
and fo ſpoil all for ever. 

*T'1s reported that two, as famors Ora- 
£Ors , as ever were, Demoſthenes and Alcs- 
b:4des were ſomewhat weak and fatilty in 
this point. The Timorouſneſs of the for- 
mcr is known toevery School-boy; and as 
for Alciviades,tho he was, (as muſt be con- 
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Thing he very often miſerably loſt himſelf 
in his Pleadings : for, he would faulter and 
make pauſes in the very middle of his O- 
rations , parely for want ct a firgle word , 
or {ome acat expreſſion rhat he had in his 
Papers , but could 1G preſently remem- 
ber. Toelve you another Inſtance of the 
Prince of Poets, Hs van He was ſo blinded 
with an OVeEr- confidence of his Abilities 1n 
Poetry , that he has lipt a falſe qua! ntity , 
and leit it on Re: cond; n the very fic? Verie 
of his lliads. 

Seeing then the Learnede!t Men and 
greateſt Artifts,have,and 1114 Yay ,fall [gr want 


of Caution or C onfidence, it 0u91t More near- 


ly to concern thoſe that earne{ily follow 
Vertue, not to \lipthe leaſt Opportunity 
of Improvement, either by company,or 0- 
therwiie; and nor over munch to regard 
the Throng or Applauſe of the Theatre , 
when they do exerciſe, or make any fo- 
lemn Herangue. 

Nor is it enough that one attend, and 
take care of all his Diſcourſes and Orati: 
ons; bur, he ought alſo to obſerve, that 
the whole Texor of his Aftions be equal, 
and agreeable. For, if a paſſionate Lover, 


Who has plac'd his Aﬀection upon any be- 


lovd Object, {eeks a0 witneſſes fo atteſt its 
lincerity g but bas ſuch an eager deſire , 
when alone, and in private , that like a 
covered flame , it burns more vigorouſly 
and intenſivly for being fhut up;much more 
ought a A-craliſt and a Philsſopber, = 
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has attain'd both the Habit and Exerciſe of | 
Vertue, {it down ſelf-contented , and ap- 
plaud himſelf in private, neither needing 
nor deſiring Encomia/ts or Auditors from 
abroad. 
There is an humour in ſome of the Pg- 
ets, of an old peeviſh Houſekeeper, that 
calls to his Maid aloud : Do yeu fee , Dio- 
nyſia {that is tis Maids Name) / am now 
pleaſed , and have laid by all Choler and Paſ- 
fre. Juſt fuch like is the Practiſe of ſome, 
whoas ioon as they have done any thing 
which 1s obliging and civil, preſently blaze 
itabroad , and rurn their own Heraulds; 
Such men fhow plainly that they took be- 
yond themielves for facisfaftion : That 
they are delirous of Praiſe and Applauſe; 
and that they never were admitted near 
Spectators oi Vertye : never ſaw her in 
her Noble, Royal Dreſs; but only had 
ſome tranſ1ent ſight of her in a Dream or 
an empty Airy Phantaſme. And indeed, 
that they expoſe their aftionsro the pub- 
Iick, as Painters do their pieces drawn in 
water colours, (which are Repreſentations 
of what was only in their imagination) to - 
be gaz'd at, and admir'd by the gaping 
Multitude. | 
Another Sign of a Proficient in vertue,is, 
11 when the Proficient has given any thing 
ts iis Friend, or done any. kindneſs for a- 
ny One, He not only keeps it to him#elf, 
and docs not blab it to any body,but which 
:5 more, it he have voted right againſt a 
Majority 


Vol.III.. in Vertne: 


Majority of Byaſs'd Suffragants, withſtood 
the diſhoneſt Attempts of ſome rich and 

powerful Man, Generoully rejecied Bribzs 

when offer?d, Abſtain'd from inordinate 
drinking when a thirſt, and alone, or at 
Nights, when none ſees or knows v/har he 
does : Laſtly 4 if we have cor que: -ed the 


briskefſt Artemyts of Love as 15 faid of 
Apſielaus + ) If 1 ſay he co::tain himfelf 
from ſpeaking of ſuch actions, and do not 


in company boaft of his Pe rfor! nances - 
This 1 affirm, ſuch a one as can prove and 
try himſelf by bimſelf , and ve fully faris- 
fied in the Verdict of his Caf” 'ence, as of 
an unexceptionable Witneis and Spec £ator 
of what is right and 200d, and warthy ei- 
ther of Praiſe or Love, ſhews plainly, that 
his reaſon Jooks inward, and is likely ro 


reſide with him © And that the Ma: n, (as 


Democritus faid) IS accrſtomed to take ſatis- 
faction from himſelf. 

To borrow a Simile from H::;bandmen 
and thoſe that are conceri?d in the buſ- 
neſs of the Fields. They are always beſt 
pleas*d to ſee thoſe Ears of Corn, which 
decline and by reafon of their ſulneſs bend 
towards the Earth; but look vpon thoſe 
as empty, deceit{:i| acd inftgnificant, which 
becauſe they have nothing in them, grow 
bolt upright,and appear above the reſt. So 
it is amonglit Sridents in Philoſophy, thoſe 
that are mo!} empry headed, and have leaſt 
iirmneſs and i __ . bave always the 
greateſt ſhare cf confidence, formality _ 

we 
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ſtiffneſs in their Addreſs , look biggeſt 


walk with the molt ſtate, and top upon and | 


condemn others,with the higheſt arrogance 
and ſeverity of any living ; But when once 
their Brains begin to fill and become well 
pois?d with ſolid notions, they look down 
into themſelves, and quite lay afide that 
inſolent and arrogant humour, which is 
proper only to Youngfters. 
Give me leave to illuſtrate this by one 


{imile more. When you pour water into 


Bottles or any other. Veſſels; upon its be- 


ng inſtilled into chem, the Air that was in | 


them before, preſently flies out and gives 
place to the more ſubſtantial Body : Even 
{o it 1s with thoſe that have had many good 
Precepts inſtildd into them and their 
minds repleniſhed with folid Truths : 
They preſently find, that all empty vani- 
ty flies off, that the Impoſthume of Pride 
breaks; that they do not value themſelves 
for Beard and Gown only; but bend their a- 
tions and endeavours to the bettering of 
their Rational Faculties; and laſtly, that 
when they reprove, they begin at home; 


turn the Edge of their Satyr and [nye- | 
chives upon themſelves; even when at the | 
ſame time they are Civ1l and complaiſant : 


to all other beſide. "Tis indeed an argu- 


ment of a generous and truly brave diſ- : 
poſition in a Scholar ; not to aſſume the | 


Name and Character of one, and as ſome 


uſe to do, to put the Philoſopher amongſt | 
his Titles : And if any out of reſpect © 
chance 2 
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chance to give him that compellation to 
be furprized , bluſh, and with a modeſt 
ſmile, anſwer him in that of the Poet, 


(ſo commend, 

You complement your Friend; He whom you 
Muſt needs be more than Man far more 
' (thenl pretend. 


eA[chylns ſays of a young-worman, that if 
ever ſhe have play'd the wanton , you may 
diſcover it by her Eyes; and read her Aﬀes 
tions in amorous gl-nces and ſtruftures , 
which ſhe cannot conceal; fo a young Scho- 
lar, it he be onceentered, in the Myſteries, 
and has taited the ſweers of Philoſophy ; He 
cannot poſlibly ſupprels his Paſhon and 
Concern for it - His tongue taulcers, when 
he would ſpeak its praiſe, His heart is 
warm with aifection, 


A ſecret flame does run through every part. 


You would admire and love the Afſu- 
ranceand Compolednels of his Looks, the 
{anguiſhing Aﬀectionatenelſs of his Eyes ; 
and eſpecially the winning Decency and A- 
greeableneſs of his Words and Expreſli- 
ONS. 

Thoſe that are initiated in the Ceremo- 
mes of the Gods runs: to their Temples at 
firſt, with a great deal of noice, clamour 
and rudeneſs; but as foon as the ſolemni- 
ty is ſeen and over, they attend with a pro- 

found 
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found filence and religious fear : So ?tis 
with th- Candidates j1n Philolophy ; you 
may perceive 4 throng, noiſe and puther 
2bout the Schoi-doors, by reaſon that {e- 
verai prets thither eagetiy, rudely and vi- 
olently for Repuration more than Learning, 
but when you are once in, and manife{tly 
ſee the great Light, as if lome Royal ſhrine 
were opemd unto yoi1, you are preſently 
poſſeſſed with a quice different notion of 
things; are ſtruck with filence and admi- 
ration , and begin wich Humility and a 
Reverend Compoſure,to comply with, and 
follow the, Divine Oracle. That which 
Aenedemms ſaid in another caſe, is very 
appolite to this fort of Men. iz. That 
thoſe that went to the Unwerſity of . Athens, 
were firſt of all (Sophi) Wiſe, next (Philo- 


ſophi) or Lovers of Wiſdom ;, T hen (Sophi- | 


tz) Sophiſters ; and laſt of all 7dors : For 
by how much rhe longer they apply'd chem- 


ſelves to Study and Philoſophy; io much 


the more all Vanity. Pride and Pedantry 
abated in them, and the nearer they came 
to plain, down-right,honeſt Men. 


Again, as it 1s with thoſe that are indi(- * 


pos?d and out of Order ; ſome if a Tooth 
or a Finger do but ake, preſently they re- 
tain a Phyſitianz others ſend for one to 
their Houſes , if they find themſelves but 
the leaſt Feaveriſh, and deſire their advice 


and afiftancez but thoſe that are either + 


Melancholical, perfectly deſirous; or but 


any ways craz?d 1n their Heads, cannot en- 
dure 
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dure ſo much as the looks of a Phyfitian , 
but either keep out of ſight when he 
comes, or command him to be gone ; be- 
ing altogether inſenſible of their condi- 
tion - So, in Perſons that commit any 


- hainous crime, or fall into any errour : F 


look upon thoſe as perfectly incurable,who 
take it ill ro be admoniſhed of their fault, 
and look upon Reproof and Admonition 
as the greateſt Rudeneſs and incivility in 


- the World : Whereas thoſe that can qui- 


etly hearken and ſubmir to the advice of 
Friends and Supcr:vuurs, deſcrve a more fa- 
vourable opinion ; and may be thought to 
be of a much better diſpoſition. But che 
2reateſt Character of hopefnl Men, and 
ſuch as may probably be excellent Profic:- 
ents in time, is due to thoſe who upon a 


. Commifſion of a fault, immediately apply 


themſelves to ſuch as will reprove and cor- 
ret them ; who will plainly diſcloſe their 
grief, and open their malady ; who will 


\ conceal nothing of their diſtemper, nor 


entertain a particular ſecret reſpect for 
thoſe Perſons whom they ſuppoſe 1gnorant 


. of them; laftly, who make a full Confeſſ;- 


on of what they have done amiſs, and de- 
ſire the help of a friend, to examine and 
direct them for the future. Dzogenes, I am 
ſure, was of this opinion, he taid , That 
whoſoever would be certainly and conſtantly in 
the right muſt get either a vertuourgoodFriend, 


or an incensgd ill-natud Enemy to be his Mo- 
mor ;, the one by gentle admonition to reprove 


and 
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by ſeverity, and awe hims into a vertwous courſe 


of Life. 


There are a fort of Men in the World: 


that. are ſo vain and fooliſh, as to take? 


pride in being the firſt Diſcoverers of their 
own Imperfections : It they have bur a; 


rent and ſpot in iheir Cloaths ; or haye 
gOTa pair of torn Shoos on, they are the 
moſt forward of any to tell it in Company: 
and which is more, they are very apt, out 


of a filly , empty, arrogant Humor , to 


make themſelves the ſubject of thei: 


Drollery, Ii they are of a dwarfiſh Stz., 


ture, or any way deform?d', yet, which 
{trange, theſe very Men at the very fam: 
time endeavour to excufe and palliate th: 
Internal imperfections of the mind ; and 
the more uzly deformities of the ſoul, x 
envy, evil-cuſtom, derraction , voluptu- 
oulneis, Cc. and will not ſuffer any on 
either to ſee or probe tnein. 


Theſe are, as it were, fo many fore plz 


ces; and they cannot endure to have then 
touchr and medled with. Such Men x 
theſe (L may be bold to fay'c) have ver 
tew ſigns of proficiency, or rather none! 
all. 

Now on the contrary, he that exanun 
his own failings, with the greateſt ſever; 


ty ; that impartially blames aud corrctt, 
himſelf, as often as he does amils; or whict 


is almoſt as commendable , grows firme 


and better by preſent advice, as well #' 
more 


| ſurer rootin? 


Vol.IF. m VYertte. 


more able and ready to endure a Re Drimazid 
for the future, ſeems to me truly z;d 
{incercly to have rejected and forſaken 
Vice. 

* Tis certainly our duty to aveid all 2p- 
pearance of ey it, and to be all ns oo 
give Occaiton even TD be rej putet vicious z 
yer evil reports are fo incomſiders) e LO 4 
wiſe Man, that if he hay o_ ATeC AVEL= 
fon to the NATUrE of evil, then to the in- 
famy that arteads it, he will no: fear what 
is faid of him abro: ad, = whar calumnics 
are rais?d, if fo be he be made t4e bet: 
by them : ?Twas handſomly faid of Dzo- 
genes, when he ſaw a youns Spark coming 
out of a Tavern who at ite gh. of H:11 


- drew back: Do mot retzre, ſays he, {or 1:6 
J* 


more you go backward the mo: e you'l { ve 711 tine 
[avern : ner en 10 eve! y Vicious perion, the 
more he denies and palliates VICe, THe INOTE 
he aggravates gar CONHrNIS IC, ANG Wir 

I £0CS farther into WIC! KLedncis, 
ike ſomePerions of ordinary rank ana Gua- 
[: ty , Who while they allime 3hove them 
ſelves, and out of arrogance vicuid be 
thouzht Rich, are made really Poor and 
neccfh.ous,, by pretending to be 6: her- 
wile. 


Hippocrates, a Man of wongduortiit £xi 
in Piyſick, WaS VOly TR TIT DULL 
and fit wo be imitated DY Shis grea eflr Di go 
cients in Philoſorph: HH C ntcliea pub- 
lickly, that he had m1iicaken the nature ot 
the Sutzres ins the kill, and has left an ac- 
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knowledgement of . his ignorance upon Re- 
cord, under his own hand ; for he thonght | 
it very unworthy, a Man of his Profejſin, | 
not todiſcover where he was in the wrong, 
ſeeing others might ſuffer and err by his | 
authority, and indeed, it had been very 
unreaſonable, if he, whoſe buſineſs and 
concern it was to ſave others, and to {et 
them right, ſkould not have had the cou- 
rage to cure himſelf, and to diſcover his 
weakneſs and imperfections in his own ta- 
culty. 

Pyrrhon and Bion (two eminent Philoſo- 
phers) have given rules of Proficiency; but 
they ſeem rather ſigns of a compleat habit 
of Vertue, then of a Progreſſive Diſpoſit'- 
ox tOit : Bron told his friends, that they 
then might be aſſured of their proficiency, 
when they could endure a reproot from a- 
ny body, with the ſame indifferency ans | 
unconecernedneſs, as they could hear the 
higheſt Zxcomiumy , even {uch an one as 
this of the Poet - 


Sir, 


Some Heauenly Flame inſpires your Breaſt; 
Live great, rejoyce, and be for ever bleſs. 


The other, to wit , Pyrrhon being at 
Sea and in great danger, by reaſon of z 
Tempeft that aroſe, took particular no- 
tice (as the {tory goes) of a Hog that as 
on board, which all the while yery uncon- 

cerned!) 


Vas 
ON- 


dly. 
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cernedly, fed upoa ſome Corn which lay 
ſcattered about; he ſhew'd it to his Com- 
panions, and told them that they ought to 
acquire by Reading and Philoſophy , ſuch an 
apathy and unconcernedneſs in all acci- 
dents and dangers as they ſaw that poor 
Creature naturally have. 

The opinion which is ſaid to be Zero's 
is ſomewhat quaint, yet may deſerve our 


_ conſideration; He ſaid,that any one might 


vive a gueſs at his proficiency, from the 
obſervation of his Dreams - Thus, if he 
when a ſleep, fancied nothing that was im- 
modeſt,nor ſeem'd to conſent to any wick- 
ed actions, or diſhoneſt intentions, but 
found his fancy and paſſions of his mind 
undiſturbed , in a conſtant calm,as it were 
always ferene, and enlightened with the 


Beams of Divine reaſon. This very no- 


tion waS hinted by Plate, (as I interpret 


his words) where deſcribing and delinea» - 


ting how Tyrannical the ſenfitive ſoul js 
in its nature, and what manner of opera- 
tions the Phantaſy and irrational appetite 
exert, when a man 1s a ſleep; he ſays, a 
vicious Perſon then defigns the ſatisfying 
inordinate Luſts, has a longing tor all forts 
of meat indifferently, whether allowed or 
prokibited ; and fatisfies his appetite and 
defire in all manner of intemperance , 
which are looſe and unregarded, which in 
the day time; either the Laws ſhame him 
out of, or fear to offend, reſtrains. 
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Azain to illurate by another {imile, 2s 
poor Creatures that areaccuſtomed to the 
yoak, and well taught to follow a Track ; 
never offer to leave it, but £0 Gn +790 
(tumbling, though he that. euides then 
£1vE them their Head , and Ia y che Reins 
on their Backs : Juſt ſo'tis wit! thoſe ther 
have their brutal yart made tractable, rame 

and fubject to the Empire of reaion:; Tney 
will not eeſfily, either in time of flvep, or 
by reaſon of any d ſiemrer of Body, fall 
off from their Allegiance, and ſwear 
Homaze to Rebellious aifections , bit 
will -aiways cbferve and remember 1ts ac- 
cultomed commands, and fo makes 1ts 
very inclinations, both more ftron2 and 
more Intent Hat i xerciſe, As theretore 
thoſe brute beaſts that are accuitomed to 
Izbor,will not.if the reins be let looſegeither 
turn aſide ,or cffer to leave the track or fium- 
ble in it, fo 1t is with the brutal faculty of 
the mind when it 15 once made tame and ma. 
nageable by the irength of Reaſon, and ea- 
fily ro be corrected by it;then it is unwilling 
carcieily to trans ,oreſs,or fa wcily to diſobey 
ITSSoverergns commands,or comply with any 
inordinate [7 frs, either in ſleep or fic knels : 2 
but carefully obſerves and maintains irs Di: 
crates to which it is accuſtomed, and by 
frequent Exerciſe, advances to perfect 
Ifrength, and iftention of vs rtue. 

Wc find even in our ow N32 ture, the 
gp ts of cnſtom. Man is natu- 
H;aie by much excerciſe, and uſe of a 
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Stoical Apathy, to bring thc body and all 


= members into ſabjeCtion ; ſo that, not 
2 Organ ſhall perform its operation : 
The ow {hall nof burſt out with tears n5- 
onthe {tight of a lamentable objet : ihe 
heart ſhall not palpitate upon the apprec - 
henſion of fear, but receive things fitto be 
told or kepr ſecret, and endure any kind 
of lights with equal indiffereacy and un- 
concernednels. ? Tis mucin nore proba- 
ble that the faculcies of the hs y be {0 
brought 1n [ubj2*t ic 2n by- undergoing [act 
exerciſe as we ſpare of 5 tha I] ics im TIE 
nations and motions may be "a zothed 21d 
rnade agreeable torizht reaſon, even when 
we are afleep, and Keep not Centiy. Ic 13 
reported of one St: iIpo# a Phil Fr berth 
he thought he faw Nepture in his il eP, ad 
that he ſeemed ve ry much dilpleaſed with 
b1n, becauſe he nad not (as was uinal with 
his Prieſt S) fact Soon an Oxe in honour of 
02m, not in the leat dauntcd at the avp: 
rition, he thus Do1dly accoſt.d t Veptune! 
Whats thi: buſineſs you here co ; ang of ? Y ous 
come hither like a Child, and are angry with 
me , becauſe 1 did not 25 Wo 4G Mo Ns 'y os 
run u11 debt to pleaſe you, and fill the City w 
coſtly Odours , but privately [a:rificed ts vo 
in my own Reuſe, ſuch or din wy i Pickin 13S as I 
could get, Artthis co nfdent reply. IN et 4576 
imilled, and (as the ſtory goes) reached 
[1/1 his bans, as an all: Urance oE1 11s good 
will to him, aud told hi nh, levy for bis. þ 7 
he would ſend the Mezaren "bones 
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In the main,we may conclude thus much, 
that thoſe that have clear and pleaſant 


Dreams , and are not troubled with any 


frightiul, ſtrange, vitious or irregular Ap- 
paritions in their ſleep, may aſſure them- 
{elves , that they have ſome indications 
and dawnings of Proficiency ; whereas on 
the contrary, where the Dreams are mix- 
cd with any paiv, fear, cowardly averſi- 
ons from good, childiſh exultation or {illy 
grief, ſo that they are both frightful and 
unaccountable , they are as irregular 2s 
the turnings and windings of the Sea ſhoar; 
for the ſoul not having attained a perfect 
evenneſs of temper, but being under'the 
formation of Laws and Precepts, from 
whoſe guidance and diſcovery ir 1s free in 


time of flzep, it is then (lacked from its 


uſual intenſeneſs, and laid open to all 
paſhons whatever. 

Whether this temper we ſpeak of be in 
argument oi Proficiency, or an indication 
of ſome other hab:t, which has taken deep 
root in the Sou], grown ſtrong and im- 
moveable, by all the Power of Reaſon, 1 
leave to you to conſider and deterinine. 

Seeing then an abſolute Apathy or Free- 
dom from all paſſions whatever, is a great 
and divine Perfe&tion , and withal , conG- 
dering that Progreſs ſeems to conſiſt is 


2 certain remifſton and moderation of | 
thoſe very paſſions we carry about us : It © 
unavoidably follows, that they that regu- | 


ate and order their paſſions, both with 
TRE relation 
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relation to one another.and alſo to thePer- 
ſons themſelves, may cally find out their 
differences; as for example, firſt they may 
obſerve from the paſhons comparedamong 
themſelves, whether our deſires be now 
more moderate then they formerly uſed 
to be, fear and anger lefs and more calm , 
2nd whether or no weare moie able to 
quench the heat and flune of our paſſions, 
then we uſed tobe ? As, 

Secondly , by comparing them among 
themſelv2s, 2s wherher we- now have a 
greater ſhare of Confidence, whether Emu- 
lation be withoug any mixture of envy; 
whether we are totally free from all deſire 
of Glory or Riches : And 

Laſtly, whether we offend (as the {u- 
ſittans term it) in the Dorian or Baſe or Ly- 
dian or Treble Notes ,, to be the more inu- 
red to abſtinence and hardſhip then other- 
wiſe ; whether we are unwilling rather then 
forward to appcar in publick : And 

Laſtly, whether admirers of the Perſons 
or performances of others, or diſpiſers 
both of them and what they can do. 

As it is a good ſign of recovery of a fick 
Perſon, if the Diſtemper lie in the leſs 
principle parts of the body : So in Prefici- 
ency, if vicious habits be changed into 
more tolerable paſſions, it is a ſymptome 
that they are a going off, and ready to be 
quenched. One Phrynnes a Muyſitian £o his 
ſeven {trings, added two more, he was a{- 
ked by the Hagiftrates, whether he had ra- 
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£ erthey ſhould cut the upper or lower of ©: 
them, the Baſe or Treble : Now it is our 
b:finets to cut off (as it were) both what © 
is above and below, it we would attain to 


the rrue Medium and Equaluy;, for Prof. 
ency 1m the hrit place remits the Exceſs, 
and ſwectens the [Harmony of the evil af- 


feions, Wiich is (according to Sophocles) = 


ihe Gluttons greateſt pleaſure and aiſeaſe. 


Ve have already ſaid, that we ought to | 
imply our Judgment about things and o- Þ 
PRO and noi ſuffer Opinions but actions 
> Fave tne gIea Itcr £fji j1[Cacy ty US, and that A 
:S 15 eq chieictt ſign of a Proficient, Now 1 


r 
Y 


ic 34 t ho th; FFS "% VVINIC cn Ve admire, ib 
\ 


_ 
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$ perforrranccs. Therefore we may be 


hi y by 
aſlured that we have profited little , white I 
we think it 2 v vanity co admire thoſe that 
have done vecll, and cznnot poſſibly be rai- 
ted to aiilimication of them. 

To love tne Perſon of any Man 1s not 
£19ictent, except it have a mixture of E- 
122!ation, 29 more 1s that love of Yertus 


A3rge ilk 


Rene < 


riother mar fot incication is a deſire of Þ 
hoe ve commend, and a readineſs to per- | 


ſever we diſcommend , neither to | 
will or endure it © It js probable that all 
the Athenians highly extolled the courage 
and valcur of Aaleialer, but Themiſtocles © 
(who rrofeſled, that his Trop hies and Con- © 
gueſts br oe his fizep >, and C Mar forc*'d him Þ 
out of his bed) di d not nly praiſe and 
2 Shag hat be had done, but was mani- 
< fy ſtruck with a Zz-al and emulation of 
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' ardent and exciting, which does not put 1s 
forwerd; and create in our Breaſis (inſtead 
of-envy £3 them) 3 xZzealovs':ffe tion 'or all 
good Men, anda defire of equal PerfeCti- 
on withithem ; 'for as Alcibyades {[2:d, we 
ought not only. to give-our mind to hear 
the diſconties of a wiſe'Man; and ro weep 
for very Enulatiofi, but he that is Profi- 
cient indeed, comparing bimielt with the 
deſigns and actions of a good and perfett 
Man, js pricked at the ſame time with the 
conſetouſneſs of his own weakneſs, and tran- 
ſporte d wv 1th f0Pe and deſire; and big 7 with 
irrejiſtable aſſurance ,, and indeed ſich an 
one (as Simonides lays, are ke a lirtle ſuck- 

ing Foale runmng by the Wethers f1d5) as 
tollows ob! equicully, and delires to be in- 
corporated jiito the ſame nature with a 
good Man, for this is an «[pecial ſign of 
true proficieacy, to love and effect their 
way of life, whcſe action we emulate, and 
upon account of. an honourable opinion 
we always entertain for them, to do as they 
do : But whoſceyer he is that entertains 
a contentious or malitious deſign againſt 
his betters, let him be aſſured, "that he 1s 
poſſeſſed with 2 greedy deſire of honour 
or greatneſs, that he has neither a true re- 
ipect or admiratien tor Virtue. 

When therefore we once beyin {o to love 
good Men, as not only (according 2 to Pla- 
to) to eftcem the wiſe Nan th? only þ *PPY > 
and him who hears thar diſcourſes ſharer in 


their Felict ty; but alfo can admire and love 
his 
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- his habit, gate, look, and his very ſmile,  ?/ 
ſo as to wiſh our ſelves to be that very Per. _ 7: 
ſen, then we may be aſſured that we haye © 4 
made very good Proficiency. _ i. 

This Mſi#rance will be advanc'd, if we 7 
do not only admire good Men in Proſper. | ? 
zy, but ike Lovers, who are taken ever > * 
with the liſping and pale looks of their Þ 
Miſtreſſes [ Ars/pes is ſaid to have been | " 
ſmitten with the Tears and dejeRed looks 
of a mournful and afflicted Powthes? have | ® 
an affeftion for vertue in its moſt mourn. | * 
ful dreſs; not at all to dread the baniſh- | © 
ment of Ariſtides, the imprifoament of | 7 
Anaxagoras, the poverty of Secrates., nor * 
the hard fate of Phocion , but to embrace / 
and reſpect their Vertues, even under fuch  ' 
injuftice, and upon thoughts of it, to re- 
peat this Verſe of Exrip:des. 


How do all Fortunes decently become 
A generous, well-turn'd ſoul ? 


This is certain , he that addreſſes him- © 
ſelf to Yertwe, With this Refolution not to _ 
be dejected at the appearance of difficul- | 
ty, but heartily admires and profecutes its / 
Dzvine Perfeftion, none of the evil we | 
have ſpoken of can divert his good z»tent;- | 
ons, To what I have ſaid I may add this, ' 
that when we go upon any buſineſs, under- 
take any cffice, or chance upon any affair 
whatever, we mult ſet before our eyes ſome * 
excellent Perſon, either alive or dead, and 
confider with our ſelves what Plato for the * 


purpoſe | 
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© Argeſilaus would have behaved themietves, 


'* that addreſſing our ſelves and adorning our 
” minds at theſe mirrours, we may correct e- 
- very diſagreeing word and irregular paſſion 3 
> %is common]y faid,that thoie that have got 
* by heart theNames of the I4:: Dattyiz,make 
-. vſe of them as charms to drive away fear,if the firftinven- 


- you, atthe unexſpeCcted appearance of an > 


000 IEMA 


” brance of good Mew, being prefent and en= 


judge that this alio is a token of a Proficient 


Vol.IIL. mn Vertne: 


purpoſe mould havedone ir, this afſair;what F- 
aminondas would have {1id, how Ly CUY HI OT 


(2) The 14at 


Dattyli were 
they can but copſidently repeat them one tors of Iron 
by one, ſo the conſideration and remem- Wok, and of 
tempering 
Steel, who for 
the convenien- 
Cy of the im- 
provement , 
commonly li- 
. : ved in the 
in Voreie. Mountains, f1I- 
You may obſerve further, that not tobe 1y yutgar Peo- 
ina confuſion, not to bluſh, not to hide or ple fancied 
corre your Cloaths, or any thing about them tobeG'7- 
and that 
their very 
Names (which 
were Celmis, 


tertain'd in our minds, ©» preterve the 
Proficiency in all affections ad doubts, re- 
eular and immoveable, where:ore you may 


honourable and wiſe Perſon, but to have 
an aſſurance, 2s if you were often conver- 


fant with ſuch is almoſt a perfect demon- Damnameners , 


and - Amon ) 
were abie to 
fright away a- 
ny &vilSpirits; 


ſtration of a very nteligent Perſon. 
It is reported of Alexarder!, that one 


night ſeeing a Meſſenger (4a) very joytully 


running towards him, and ſiretching out x4; 2y Sr- 
his havd, as if he had ſomething to deli- 1; Celis 
ver to him, faid to the Apparition, Friend in jro-works , 
What news do you bring me ! is Homer riſen is a Proverb 
from the dead? Thar admirable Monarch 
thought that nothing was wanting to bis 
great exploits, but ſuch a Herald 


applicable to 
any one that 15 


excellent 1n any 
as Homer. 4, 


Conhder 
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Of a Man's Progreſs Part. Vil} 


Conſider this, if a young Man thrivein ns $ 
the world, it is cuſtomary for him to deſire?” 
nothing more then to be ſeen in the Com! 
pany of wer/nour and good Men, to ſhenl! 


- them his whole Furniture, his Table, hit. bo 


Wife and Children, his Study, his Di; arr n 
or ColleQions , &c. and he 1s ſo plcaſe(® [ 
with himſelf, that he wiſhes his Father off. 
Tutor were alive , that they might ſe! 

him in ſo good a way of lving, and couldz?,, 
heartily pray that they were alive, to be; 
Spectators of his Life and Attions. Bu 
on the contrary, thoſe that have neglected? y; 
their buſineſs, or loſt themlelves in the: ,; 
World, cannot endure the fight or com-Þ;5 
pany of their Relations , without a great 


- deal of fear and confuſion. Joyn this iff; 


you pleaſe, to what we ſaid before, for it” 
is no ſmall ſign, if the Proficient thuse-'R 
ſteem every little fault a great one, and! wy 
ſtudiouſly obſerve and avoid all; for a", 
thoſe Perſons who deſpair for ey &r bein?” to 
rich, make little account of ſinall expences, th 
thinking that little added to a little will ne- 7p 
ver make any great Sum , but when they Jt 
come once to have got a competercy,hope to; 's; 
be at laſt very rich, advances their delires; Py; 
ſo it happens in the Afﬀairs of Vertue, he 
that has not collected much, and ſays with — 
bimſelf, What matters it what come after, iſ 
for the preſent it be ſo and ſs, yt better day: 
wil] come , but who attends every thing, 
and is not careful that the leaſt Yice pa 3 
uncondemned, but 1s troubled and con- #2 


cern'd Wi" 
| \2E! 


þ — por 


a 


en) Vol.III. mn Vertue. 
lin cern'd at it, ſuch a one makes it appear that 


"M27 he has attaind ſome thing that is pure, 
MW which he brightens by uſe, and will not 
li gffer to corrupt; for a preconceiv'd opi- 
ar rnjon, that nothing we have 1s va/#able (aC- 
ld®cording to e£/chylus) makes 1s carelels 
a and indifferent abuut every thing. 

ef If any one beto make a dry Wall, or 
ud an ordinary Hedze, it matters xot mucl 
 WE-3f he makes uſe of ordinary Wocd or com- 
But mon Stone, any old Garve Stones, or the 
like; fo wicked Perſons who confuſedly 
mm mix and bend all their deſigns and actions 
Min one heap, care not what Materials they 
ex put together; Bur the Froficeents in Vertue, 
S 112:who have already laid the Golden [olid Foun: 
It Jation of a Vertuous life,as of a Sacred and 
SE Royal Building , take eſpecial care of the 


NG whole work,examine and mode! every part. 


B:of it, according to the Plit formot Reſon, 
Iz :to which Glorious Fabrick, we may apply 
©, that 6f Polycletzs (a) an excellent Statua- 
ne ry, Tolay the top ſtone, 1s the great buſineſs 
Ward Maſtcr piece of the work. 1 he laft ffroak 
WEFoives Beauty and Perfection to the whole 
5 Pece. 


1111 

J — (4) He ſaid that his work was then molt difficult. 
'*T'o 2 / L ,” #7 : Þ Ks . 

Boſay ov opyy o (#) A 1A0C Y EV<T MI, when the Plaj- 

8 1Wfter came to be wronght by ſuch an inſtrument , For 

als Pc nguincation Of orvy lee the EtyMOIOgies. mTo- 


[7 "Au nu E, Ev - 7 Y., 3? 1c 
N- FAVAr Eſt os yaywy tac MoUC, OT Polycletus , 15 A 
Wy * - 7 : as ® Y : "hp G - yn. [ - 
1g ſeknown Proverb, for any thing that is exquiſite and 


= -..... C} , 
Wexatt, See Era 412, 
X of C3 
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Vol.III: 


Plutarch's 
CONJUGAL PRECEPTS 


DEDICATED FO 


POLLIANVUS 
and 
BU RIEDT EE 


Tranſlated from the GREEK , by 
John Phillips, Gent. 


Y 


OW that the Nuptial Ceremonies 
are over, and that the Priefte(s of 
Ceres has joyned ye both together in the 


- Bands of Matrimony , according to the 


cultom of the Country , I thought a ſhort 
diſcourſe of this nature might not be ei- 


\. ther unacceptable or unſeaſonable, but ra- 


ther ſerve as a kind Epirhalaminm to con- 
gratulate 


FF 


{0 


Conjeal'd Precepts. Part. VIL.| 


gratulate your happy Conjunction. Morel - Fi 
eſpecially {ince there can be nothing more 
uſeful in Corjugal Society, then the < bler-Þ 
vance of wile ind wholefom precepts.,! ul = 
blero the Harmony of Matrimonial (Jon. 
verſe. Fur among the variety of Mu ING: 1 
Moods and Mecatures, there is one witich | L 
calld Hyppothoras,a {ſort of compoſition to 
theFiute and Hoboy, made ule of to encou. by 
rage generous Barbs, when fainting in the 
Charioc Races. But Philoſophy being X] 
farniſt?d with many noble and profica! _ 
diſcouries, there is NOT any ONC ſubjc <1 t 2 


then that of \Wediock - Whereby " 
who are engag'd in a long Community off 
Bed and Board, are more {iediaitily Uni- 
red in affection, and made more. p; 12 1ble 
one to another in _ ro 20d copd CION, 
Tothis purpole, having.reduced under &- 
veral ſhort heads and ftmiites, ſome certain 
inſtructions and admonitions , which you, ©* 
as tutur?d up in Philoſophy, have freque:!t- = 
iy alt? zdy heard, I ſnd ye the Collection 
aS@ preſent, beſecching the Muſcs fo with 1: 
th preſence lo alliſt the Goddels /cr.us, © wi 
that tie Harmony of your mutual Society 7 pil 
and complacency 1 Domeſtick diligences, | by 
may outcry tie mceiedious Concords of 7 to 
Luce or Harp, while living united toge- 7 lea 
ther by Reaſon and Phi loſophy. => Or 
1. Therefore it was, that the Arc ents | | tha 
plac'd the Statue of ens by that of 2z7- 7 in! 
cary; to ſignifte, that the pleaſircs of 
Matrimony | 


[ 


lt, 


p _ Vol. III. Conjugal Precepts. 
© Matrimony chiefly conſiſts in the ſipcetneſs 
: of Converſation : They allo ſet the Graces, 
©” and Sudela, the Goddeſs of Eloquence 
i- together; to ſhew, that the marry*d cou- 


ple were only to act by perſwaſton , and 


1-7 not to uſe the violences of wrangling and 
1 contention. 


2. Solon advit:d , that the Bride ſhoull 


0” eat a Quince before ſhe enter'd the Nupti- 
- © al Sheers; intimating thereby in my opini- 


ic on, that the Man was to expect his firſt 


EL} pleaſures from the Breath and Speech of 


'c# his new Marry*d Bedfellow ; then which 
1 nothing renders the touch of che Lip more 


'\& agrecableand delightful. 


3. In Beotia it is the cfltom, what 


{? time they Vail the Virgin Bride, to ſet up- 
- > on her Head a Chaplet of wild Aſpar rgus , 
- which from a thorny talk affords a moſt 
* delicious fruit. To let us underſtand , 
* that a new marry'd Woman diicreetly 
. brooking at the beginning the firſt dittaſts 
' of Marriage re{traint, grows yieldingly 
: > compelſant at length, and makes confor- 


ming Wedlock a happineſs to each. And 


- indeed ſach Kushands who cannot bear 
= with the little diſdains , and firſt frep- 


pilhneſs of Imprudent Youth, rill rectify*d 
by kind and winning moderation, are like 


= to thoſe that chooſe the ſowr Grapes, end 
A teave to others the-ripe delicious cluſters, 
- On the other ſide, thoſe young Ladies 
- that difoblige and diſquiet their Husbands 
= 1n their firſt embraces, may be well com- 


H Pal "dl 


08 


| tmie of Souls as well as Bodies; while: 


Conjugal Precepts, Part. VIlT, 


par'd to thoſe that patiently endure th.) 
ſting, but fling away the Honey. There" cer 
fore it behoves thofe people who are new Þet! 
marry*d!to avoid the firſt occaſ1ons of dil Ber 
cord and diſſention ; conſidering that Ve{Jhe 
ſels newly form'd, are ſubjeR to be bruig{}$v0 
and put out of ſhape by many flight acc; Jen 
dents, but when the materials come on Al 
to be ſettPd and harden'd by time , ng #e 
fire nor ſword will hardly prejudice th; 

ſolid ſubſtance. . | 7 


2.49. 
122505 
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Charms of Beauty, feldom proves of lons\ Are 


» 


continuance, or grows to wedlock maty $f 
rity, unleſs it have taken a deep root in 3 *! 


_ Conformity of manners, or that their mu-#*! 


tual affeCtion be enliven'd by the intermir. | F* © 


prudence and difcretion feed the noble!? 
Flame. _ 
5. They who bait their hooks with in- For 
toxicated drugs, with little pains, ſurpriz # 
the hungry Fiſh, but then they prove un- 
ſavory to the taſte , and dangerous to eat, * 
Thus Women that by the force of Charms * 
and Philters, endeavour to ſubdue their $ 
Husbands to the fatisfaftion of their plea- F 
ſure, or to heighten their impotency, be- F 
£ome at length the Wives of Madmea, 3 
Sots and Fools. For they whom the Sor- >! 
cerels 5 ) 


(!] _ _ Rp 
*Vol.IHT. Conjugal Precepts. 
th. ; : | 
*cereſs Circe had enchanted , being then no 
wh better then Swine and Aſſes , were no lon- 
dil. per able to pleaſe or do her Service. But 
te, he lov?d Ulyfes entirely, whoſe Prudence 
$4 pvoided her venomous Intoxications, and 
cc; Tender'd his Converſation highly grateful. 
ne And theretore they who rather chule to be 
ng the Miſtreſſes of ſenſeleſs Wittals, then 
"the obedient Wives of wiſe and ſober Huſ- 
-$ands, are like thoſe people that prefer 
-miſguidance of the blind, before the con- 
"Jud of them that can ſee and know the 


ae. ſo extravagant, as to abandon the So- 
y.. fiety of their Husbands, Men of Wiſdom, 
in Temperance and Gravity, and betake 
p——_ to the Beſtial Embraces of Ri- 
x. bt and Debauchery. E To 
1.5 6, Some Men either unable or unwilling 

to mount themſelves into their Saddles , 
"through Infirmitie or Lazineſs, teach their 
1. Horſes to fall upon their knees, and in that 

joſture to receive their Riders. In like 
Manner there are ſome Perſons, whe ha- 
ing Marry'd young Ladies, not leſs conſi- 
Werable for the Nobility of their Birth, 


| 


sÞ | 
; Henjtheir wealthy Dowrys, take little care 
. Fiemſelves to improve the advantages of 


Wch a ſplendid Conjunction , but with a 
vere moroſeneſs, labour to depreſs and 
. Regrade their Wives, proud of the Maſte- 


; ©; and vaunting in Domeſtick Tyranny. 
2: H 2 Whereas 


IVE 
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' Whereas in this caſe, it becomes a Mau 
uſe the Reins of Government with as eq © 
regard to the quality and dignity of ti he 
Woman, as to the Stzture of the Hork# Ol 
7. We behoid rhe Moon then ſhining wii 4 * 
a full and glorious Orb, when fartheſt (* 
itant from the Sun : - but as ſhe warps bu in 
274in to meet her Illuſtrious Mate, the nÞþ1 
Ter ſhe makes her approach, the more ſu! 
1s Ecli pled until no longer ſeen. Qi! 
otherwiſe a Woman ought to diſpl:ytWa 
Charms of her Vertue, and the ſweetn'u 
-of her diſpoſition in 'her Husbands ma [3 
ſence, but in his abſence, to retire to il: « th 
2nd reſery*dnefs at home. "Ja! 
8. Nor can we approve the Faying th 
Herodotus , that a Woman lays al1de $ 
modeſty with her ſhift. For ſurely tha 
js that a chaſt Woman chiefly vails heri Pcr 
with baſhfnlne(s, when in the privacies 8 {ils 
Matrimonial Duties, excels of Love, aj 
Maiden Reverence, become the ſecreri® 
nals and Teſtimonies of mutual alle he 
Oil. NC 
9. As in Mulical Concords , when i Sith 
13PPEr Strings are tun'd exactly to thi 
0c4:2:5, the Baſe is always Jowdeſt, 6 « 
a well regulated and well order*d FamijgW 
all things are cary?d on with the harmogg{av 
o:15 conſent and agreement of both Partig}*c2 
butthe conduct and contrivance, chidWil 
redounds to the reputation and- man# 
ment of tbe Husband. Fol! 


VIEV ol. LIT. Conjrgal Precepts. 
a 10. It Is a common Proverb, that the 
equgSun is too ſtrong for the North. wind; for 
f (iMhe more the Wind reffl:s and ſtrives to 
rk, Jorce a Mans upper Garment from h:s 
wiPpack, the faſter he holds it , 2nd the clo- 
ſt (fer he wraps it about his Shoulders. But he 
by il rho ſo briskly defeaded himielf from being 
plundered by the Wind, whea once the 
{$un begins to ſcal*d the Air, all ina drop- 
i@ing ſweat, Is then conſtrained to throw a- 
yay not only his towing Garment, bur his 
Tunic alſo. This puts us in mind of the 
2prattiſe of moſt Women,who being limited 
#y theirHusbands in their extrav apancies of 
taſting and ſuperfluities of babit, preſenr- 
12 fill the Houle with noite and uproar ; 
J. phereas, if they. would bur tulfer them- 
en elves to be convinc'd by reaſon and ſoft 
r :r{waſion, they would d of themtfelves: ac- 
5 $_owledge their vanity, and ſubmirto mo- 
Scration, 
t 11. Cato ejected a certain Roman ont of 
fea 4 e Senate, for kiſſing his Wite in the pre- 
\ ZFnice of his Daughter. *Tis true, the puz 
\ il Sihment was ſomewhat too ſevere; but if 
ti:S$iling-and collipg and hugging in the {:ghr 
{Wf others, be 1o unſeemly, as indeed its; 
niwow much more nndecent is it to jowr and 
ifFraw! and maunder one at another, while 
tiW@crangers are in. Company ? It lawful Fa- 
jiefMiliarity and Careſſes between Man ard: 
ite, are not to. be allow?d, but in their 
Moſt private retirements ; ſhall the bitter 
Pterchayges and Joud diſcoveries of inve- 
H 2 & Ve 
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* 


; 12. As there is little or 'no uſe to E: h 
made of: a Mirrour,, though in a frame os , 
Gold enchas'd with all the ſparkling varie®” 4 
ty of the. richeſt Gems, unleſs it rend:! 'C 

back the true ſimilitude of the Image it re; 
ceives; ſo is there nothing of profit in;” +: 
wealthy Dowry , -unleſs the conditions,” ti 

the temper, the humour of the Wife "y 
conformable to the natural difpoſition an{”” q, 
inclination of the Husband jg and that "T tl 
ſees the vertues of his own mind exactly re#” 1; 

' preſented in Hers. Qr if a fair and beautifi” 
Glaſs that makes a fad and penſive Viſazt  t; 
look jocund and gay, or a wanton and mi. y{ 
lingCountenance ſhow pen(ive and mourn. to 
ful, is therefore preſently rejected as of n\ th 
value; thus may not ſhe be thought an av or 
ry» peeviſh and importunate woman, tha!” ſe 
outs and lowrs! upon the .Careſſes of ;' C 
Husband, and when he courts the Paſtine © £; 
of her AﬀeCtions , entertains him: with © w 
Frumps and Taunts; but when: ſhe fin” nc 
him ſ{erious in buſineſs, allures him then, V 
with her unſeaſonable toyings, to pleaſurt?: & ly 
and enjoyment ? For the one is'an offenct”” ra 
of impertinency ; the other. a contempt a7 - 
her Husbands kindneſs. But as Geome!” 
tricians affirm, that Lines and Surfaces art cy 
not mov'd of themſelves , but according? 2 
to the motions of the bodies to which they! m 
belong, ſo it behoves aWoman to challeng:'Þ = & 

noſe 


; ; 
G 


2 Yol.II, Conjugal Precepts. 
git”? no peculiar paſſion or affeCtion as her own, 
U-/7 but to ſhare with her Husband in his buſt- 
= neſs, inhis recreations, in his caresand in 
bt?” his mirth. 
ed” 13. As they who are offended to ſee 
re? their Wives eat and drink freely in their 
dz” Company, do' but whet their Appetites to 
> plut and gormandize in Corners by them- 
Ini”” ſelves; ſo they who 1efule to frolick in re- 
ns,-” tirement with their Wives ; or to let %*em 
' ik” participate of their private paſtimes and 
ant” dalliances, do but inſtru ?em to cater for 


k” themſelves their own pleaſures and de- 
1, lights. | 
fu” 14: The Perſian Kings, when they con- 


3 tain themſelves within the limits of their 
nm uſual Banquets, ſuffer their marry*d Wives 
I to fit down at their Tables; but when 
m0”: they once deſign to indulge the provocati- 
a- ons of Amiorous Heats and Wine, then 
ha” ſend away their Wives and call for they 
f i Concubines, their Gypſies and their Song- 
me ſtreſſes, with their Laſcivious Tunes and 
tt” wanton Galliards. Wherein they do well , 
G* not thinking it proper to debauch their 
el, Wives with the tipſie frolicks and diſſc- 


Sc 


mh 


re lute extravagancies of their intempe- 


ceo. rance. 

a?! If therefore any private perſon, ſway?d 
6-2 by the unruly motions of his incontinen- 
ra cy, happen at any time to make a trip with 


7 2 kind ſhe-friend , or bis Wives Chamber- 


ef maid, it becomes not the Woman pre- - 


le H 4 but 


[3 


#2 ſently to lowre and take Pepper i*ch Noſe, 


LMI 
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but rather to believe , that it was his ce þ 
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TEENY 


ſpect to her, which made him refrain th T 
fglit, as vowilling ſhe ſhould behold the + 
Follies of his Ebciety and fowl Intempe. # | 
Tance. # 
Princes that be addicted ro Malick ET 
e: icntehd the Number of Excellent Muſiti- 8 
ans : if Lovers of Learning, all meanis 
ſtrive to Excell in Reading.and-in Elo. | 
quence: if given to Martial Exercifes, | 
a Military ardour rowſes 1treight te | 
drowſie floath of all theic Subjets. Hus & 
bands thus Effzminantly finical only teadÞ 
their Wives to Paint and Poliſh theraſelre . 
with borrow?d Luſter. The ſtndious of Po. 
ſtures, render 'em Immodeſt. and Whe-# 
7iſh - On the other fide, Men of ſerious, 
honeſt, and vertuous Converſations make 
ſober, chaſt and prudent Wives. bes 
16. A young Lagedemonian Laſs beins 
a$Kt by an Acquaintance of hers, whether # 
ſhe had yet embrac'd her Husband ?. Made 
Anſwer, no; but that he had embrac'(# 
her. And aſter this mannec in my Opinion, 
it behoves an honeſt Woman to behave® 
her ſelf toward her. Husband, .never to” 
ſhun, nor to disdane the Carcfles and Dal 
lances of his AmorousInclinations when het 
himſelf begins : but never: her. felf tw} 
offer the firſt occaſion of : provocation :#F 
For the one >ſavours of Impudent Harlo-Þ 
try ; the other diſplays a Female Pride 
_ [mperiouſneſs void of — Aﬀe- 
10N, 9406! E 


# VoLItl:. Conjugal Precepts. 
2 17. It behoves not a Woman to make 
peculiar and private Friendſhips of her 
= own, but only to correſpond with her 
.& Husbands Acquaintance, and his familiars 
= alone to eſteem as hers, Now as the 
| Gods are our chiefeſt and moſt beneficial 
© Eriends, it behoves her only to worſhip 
= andadore thoſe Deities, which her Hus- 
= band 'Reputes and Reverenges for ſuch. 
s,” But as for quaint Opinions, and Superiti- 

> tious Innovations, let *em be extermina- 
vs. tedfrom her outermoſt Threſhold. For 
no Sacrifices or Services can be acceptable 
to the Gods' perform'd by Women, as it 
were by ſtealth , and in Secrets without 
6: theknowledge'of the Husband. 


ket? +18, Plato afſerts thoſe Cities to be the 
- moſt happy and beft regulated ,, where 
> theſe Expreſſions, This is mine, This ts n0t 
mine, are feldomeſt made uſe of. For that 
then the Citizens enjoy in Common; ſo 
far as is convenient, thoſe things that are 
of greateſt Importance. Bur in Wedlock 
thoſe Expreſhons'are utterly to be abo=- 
hd; unleſs it be as the Phyſicians ſay, 
that the right ſide being bruis'd or beaten, 
communicates its pain to the lefr. For 
ſo indeed as the Husband ought to Sym- 
pathize in the Sorrows. and Afictions of 
the Woman, much more does it- becowe 
the Wite to be ſenſible of the Miferies 
and Calamities of the'Husband. - To the 
intenf, that as knots are made faſt by knit- 
| | ing 
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ing the bows of aThread onewithin another, 


ſo theLigaments:ofConjugalSociety may be 


ſtrenghthen'd by the mucual enterchange ! 


of kindneſs and Aﬀection. This Nature 
her ſelf inſtructs us, by mixing us in _ our |: 
Bodies ; while ſhe takes a part from each, 


and then blending the whole together, 


produces a Subſtance common to both, 
To'the end that neither might be able todi- ' 


{cern or diſtinguiſh what was belonging to 


another, or lay claim to aſſured Propriety. | 
Therefore is Community of Eſtate and 


Purſes chiefly requiſite among Married 
Couples, whoſe principal aim it ought to | 


be to mix and incorporate their Purchaſes 
and disburſments into one Subſtance, nei- 
ther pretending to-cal this hers,oor that his, 
but accounting all inſeparately peculiar to 
both. However as in a Globlet, where 
the propartion of Water exceeds the juice 
of the Grape, yet ſtill we call the mixture 


Wine; in; like manner the Houſe and E- | 


ſtate , muſt be reputed the Poſſefiion of 
the Husband , although the Woman 
brought the chiefeſt Part. 


19: Helena was Covetous, Paris Luxu- | 
rious - on. the other fide, Uly/es was Pru- | 
dent , Penelope Chaſt. Happy therefore | 


was the Match between: the latter ; but 
the Nuptials of the former brought an 


Iliad of Miſeries as well upon the Greeks | 
as Barbarians. 


eo. The queſtion being put by ſome of 
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put away his Wite, both Sober, Beautiful, 
Chaſt and Rich'? the Gentleman putting 


| forth his Foot , and ſhewing his:Buskin-, 


Is not this, ſaid He ,, a new hanſom compleat 
Shoe, yet no man but my ſelf knows where 5t 
pinches me ? Therefore ought not a Wo- 
manto boaſt either of herDower, herParen- 
tage or Beauty, but in ſich things as meſt 
delight a Husband, pleaſantnefſs of Con- 
verſe, ſweetneſs of Diſpolition, and brisk- 
neſs of humor, there, to ſhew nothing of 
harſhneſs, nothing diſtaſtful, nothing of- 
fenſive, but from day to day to ftudy Beha- 
viour jocund, blithe and Conformable to 
his Temper. For as Phylitians are much 
more afraid of Fevers, that proceed from 
hidden cauſes, which have been by little 
and little contracting for along time toge- 
ther, then thoſe that receive their nouriſh- 
ment from apparent and manifeſt uncon- 
coctions; thus, if dayly continued, the pet- 
ty mnbs and- frumps between Man and 
Wife, though perhaps unknown to others, 
are of that force, that above all things 
elfe they canker . Conjugal Aﬀection, and 
deſtroy the pleaſure of Cohabitation. 

21. King Phillip ſo far doted on a fairTheſ- 
ſalian Lady, that ſhe was ſuſpected to have 
uſed ſome privage Arts of Fafcination to- 
wards him. WhereforeQ!ympias laboured to 
get the ſuppos'dSorcereſs into herPower.But 
when the Queen had view'd her well , 
and duly examined her Beauty, beheld 
the Graces of her Deportment, and con- 

; ſider'd 
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ſider'd her Diſcourſe beſpake her no leſs then 


a Perſon of Noble Deſcent and Edncation, + 


Hence, fond Suſpitions, Hence vainerCalnmnics | 
faid She, for 1 plainly find the Charms which | 


thou makeſt uſe of are in thy ſelf. Certainly | 
therefore a Lawfu]l Wife ſurpaſſes the com- 
mon acceptation of þappineſs,when without 


enhauncing the advantages of her Wealth, 
Nobility and Form, or vaunting the Poſle(- 
{jon of Yenus sCeſtrs it ſelf, ſhe makes it her 
buſineſs to win her Husbands AﬀeCtion by |. 
her vertue and ſweetneſs of difpofition. 


22. Another time the ſame Olymprias, * 
underftanding that a Young Courtier had © 


Marry'd a Lady, beautiful indeed, but of : 
no good Report, ſure {aid ſhe, The Hor- 
Spur had little or no Brains , otherwiſe he 
werld have never have Married his Eyes. 
For they are Fools, who in the choice of 
a Wite, - believe the Report of their Sight 
or Fingers; like thoſe who telling out the 
Portion in their thoughts, take the Wo- 
man upon content, never Examining what 
her Conditions are, or whether proper to 
make him a fit-Wite or no ? | 

23. Socrates was wont to give this ad- 
vice to Young men, that accuitom them- 
ſelves to tbeir Looking-glaſles, if ilI-fa- 
vour'd, to. correct their deformity by the 
Practice of Vertue - If hand{ome, not to 
blemiſh their outward Forn with inward 
Vice. In like manner it'would not be a- 
mils, for a Miſtriſs of a Family, when ſhe 


holds her Mirror in her hands,to diſcourſe 
her 
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her own thoughts; if deformed thus, 
Should I prove Lewd and Wicked too; On 
the other ſide, thus the Fair one, What if 
chaFF beſide? For it adds a kind of Venera- 
tion to a Woman not ſo handſome, that ſhe 
is more beloy'd for the Perfections of her 
Mind than the outſide Graces of her Body. 

24. Dieny(ins the Tyrant of Sicely 
ſent ſeveral coltly Preſents of Rich Appa- 
re],Necklaces and Bracelets to the Daugh- 


ters of Lyſander, which however the Fa- 


ther- would never permit the Virgins to 
accept, ſaying, Theſe gauay Preſents will 
procure more Infamy than Honour to my 
Damzhters, And indeed, before Lyſanders 
time, Sophocles in one of his Tragedies had 
uttered the following ſentence to the ſame 
effect. 

Trinme 
Miſtake not, filiie Wretch , this Pompous 
Rather diſgraces, then proclames thee Great, 


Ard ſhews the Rage of thy Laſcrvious heat. 


For as Crates ſaid, that is Ornament 
which adorns ; and that adorns a Woman 
which renders her moſt deſerving. An 
honour confer*d upon her,not by theLuſtre 
of Gold, the ſparkling of Emraz/ds and 
Diamonds,nor ſplendour of the Parple Tin- 
Cture, but by the real Embelliſhments of 
Gravity, Diſcretion, Humility andModeſty. 

25. They who offer to Jan, as the 
Goddeſs of Wedlock , never Conſecrate 


the Gall with the other parts of the more 
C9, 
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it behind the Altar. Which Conſtitution of 
the Lawegiver fairly-implys , that all man- 
ner of Paſſionate Anger and Bitterneſs of 
Reproach ſhould 'beExterminated from the 
Threſhognlds of Nuptial Cohabitation, 
Not but that a certain kind of Auſterity 
becoines the Miſtris of a Family z which 


however ſhould be like that of Wine, | 


profitable and delighttul , not like Alves, 
biting and 'Medicinally ungrateful to the 


Palare. ; | 
26. Plato obſerving the moroſe and 
ſowre humour of Xenocrates , otherwiſe a 
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Perſon of great Vertue and worth, admo- ' 


niſh'd him to Sacrifice to the Graces. In | 


like manner, I am of opinion that it be- | 
hoves a Woman of moderation to crave | 
the Aſſiſtance of the Graces, in her | 


behaviour towards her Husband , there- ' 
by (according to the faying of etrodorus) | 
to render their Society mutually harmo- | 
nious to each other, and to preſerve her | 


from being waſpiſhly proud, out of a con- | 


ceit of her Fidelity and Vertue. For it be- | 
comes not a frugal Woman to be neglectful | 
of decent Neatneſs, nor out of an awful | 
reſpect to her Husband, to refrain com- | 


placency in her converſation ; ſeeing that 
as the-over rigid humor of a Wife renders 
her honeſty irkſome, ſo Sluttery begets a 
hatred of her ſparing and pinching Hus- 
wifry. In fo much that ſhe who is afraid to 


laugh,or to appear Merry and Gay before 
her 
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. | her Husband,for fear of waking his Jealou- 
it Þ fie, may be faid to reſemble another that 
f * forbears toanoint her ſelf at all, leaſt: ſhe 
- = ſhould be thought to uſe unineceſſiry or 
f | Harlotry Perfumes ; or to be Jike ſuch a 
© | one that neglects ro waſh her Face , to a- 
| yoid the Suſpition of Painting. Thus we 
y |. findthat Poets and Orators, who deſire to 
b  ſhunthetyring tediouſneſs of a low,vnlgar 
» | and drowlie Stile, ingeniouſly labonr ro 
, | detain and move both their Readers anc 
: [ their Auditors by the (Q1a1ntneſs of their 
_ © Invention, Grandeur of. ihe Subject, and 
d - Lively Repreſentation of the Humours 
4 | and Conditions which they bring upon the 
- © Stage: From whence a diſcrete Miitreſs of 
1 | aFamily may likewiſe learn to avoid all 
- | manner of over-nice Curicfity and ſquea- 

© | miſh Aﬀedation, all exceſs of Jollity, {a- 

t © vouring of the Curtiſan , and every thing 

- © tending to profuſe Pomp ; which does not 

) - hinder her however from uſing that free- 
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dom with her Husband in her utual Sports 
and familiar Careſſes, which the Graces 
themſelves allow at ſeaſonable times with 


- anequal mixture of Modeſty and Pleaſure. 
* Neverthelefs if there be any womag io 1e- 
- vereand reſery*d |; 
| can be found to make 
| tive, it behoves her Husn3:1c 


ty Natire,that no means 
[er blithe and {por- 


i 
ive way 
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+ toher Temper ; and as Phocior anſwered 
* Antipater , who comma: 


i kim to do an 
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the ſame time. In like manner ought a Maſ ; 
to reſt ſatisfyed with the Vertues of z|Þ 
chaſte Wife, tho her ſerious DiſpolitinÞ 
will not permit her to act the airy part [? 
a Miſtreſs. : Þ 

27. The Eeyptian Women were anti. 
ently never wont to wear ſhoes; to the 
end they might accuſtom themſelves to 
ſtay at home. But altogether different i;# 


c 


I 


the Humour of our Women ; for they, L 
nnleſs allowed their Jewels, their Brace. + 
Jets and Necklaces,their gaudy Veſtment, | F 
Gowns and Petrticoats, all beſpang1'd with 
Gold, and their embroidet'd Buskins, will * 
never {tir abroad. 3 f 

28. Theano, as ſhe was dreſling her ſelf f 
one Morning in her Chamber , by chanaF 
diſcover*d ſome Part of her Naked Arm} k 
Upon which, one of the Company crying} E 
out , Oh, whice a lovely Arm 1s there ! *T. þ n 


very true, "aid ſhe, but yet not Common. T tins 
ought a chaſt and vertuous womanto Keep F " 
not only her naked Arms from open Vieu,!- FN 
bat to lock up her very Words, and ſet} 0 
Guard upon herLips,eſpecially in the com A 
pany of Strangers, in regard there js no| - 
thing which ſooner diſcovers the Qualitic| 
and Conditions of a Woman than her D.{# 
courſe. 

29. Ph:iaias made the Statue of Yeh. 
at E/is, with one foot upon the ſhell of 2Þ 
Tortoiſe; to ſtgnifie two great duties of | 
vertuous Woman , which are to keep} 


home and belilent.For ſhe js only to ſpeiiÞ ;: 
oof 
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val to her Husband, er by her Husband. Nor 
rin is ſhe to take amiſs the uttering her Mind 
| ;that mariner, through another, more pro- 
” per Organ. 
ni _ 39: Princes and Kings honour them- 
the * ſelves in giving honour to Philoſophers 
; toll * and Learned Men. On the other ſide,Great 
T © Perſonages admir?*d and courted by Pliito- 
jy pbcr? are no way nhonour?d by their flat- 
* teries; which are rather a prejudice and 
” ſtain ro the Reputation of thoſe that uſe 
| 4 ew. Thus it is with women , who in ho- 
i NOUTINg and ſubmitting to theirHusbands, 
- procure Honour and Reſpect ro their Hus- 
= bands; but when they ſtrive to ger the M-- 
© ſtery , they become a reproach not only 
2 totznemſclves , bur ro thole that are {0 1g- 
. | nNominiouſly hen- peckt. But then again, 
'E itbehovesa Husband to controul his Wife, 
© not as a Maſter does h's Vaſſal , but as the 
- Soul governs the Body ; wich the gentle 
hand of mucueal Friendſhip and reciprocal 
wh ” Aﬀection. For as the Soul commands the 
| Body, without being ſubject to 11s Plea- 
"E fures and inordinate Dzfires: In like man- 
n ures and INOFGINATe LJZUCCS | AN HIKE MAN 
oe ner ſhould a Men lo exerciſe his Authority 
\\| Over his Wife, as to ſoften it with Com- 
| Plaifance and kind requital of her loving 
| ſubmiſſion. 
31. Philoſophers aſſert, that of Bodies 
© which conſiſt of ſeveral parts, ſome ate 
| composd of parts diſtinct and feparate, as 
1 4Navy, of Army Royal : Others of con- 


w - ti2uous Parts, as a Houle or a Ship - And 
| [ Oi hes 
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others of parts united at the firſt concep-# 
tion, equally partaking of Life and Mo Þ FP 
on and growing together, as are the wo Þ 
of all living Creatures. Thus , where # 
People Wed for pure affection, that Mar. | 4 


riage may be ſaid to reſemble thoſe Bodies, | 5 
whoſe parts are ſolidly fixt together. They: 
who marry for the ſake of great Portions, n 


or elſe deſirous of Oft-ſpring, are like to 

Bodies, whoſe parts are contiguous and 
cleave cloſe to one another ; and they who! F 
only Bed together, if there be any ſuch, r 
reſemble bodies whoſe parts are diſtind, ' 
and without dependency. Now as Phyſ- 15 ' 
trans ſay , that Liquids are the only Bo-; T 
dies vihich moſt ealily intermix with . 
out any difference of propriety or re. © 
ſpect one with another; fo ſhould ithe| ,, 
faid of People joynd together i in Matrj-' 
mony, that there is a perfect mixture of |" th 
Bodies and Eſtates, of Friends and Relati-|' 
ons. Therefore the Roman Law prohibits| , 


new Married People from giving and re- 


ceiving mutual preſents one from another,| 
not that they ſhould not participate one! 
with; another, but to ſhew that they were} 
not to enjoy any thing., but what they| ry 
poſleſs'd in Common. | 
32. In Leptis a City of Z:ibya, it wasSal} yy; 
antient cuſtom for the Bride, the next day} 1 


_ after-the Nuptial folemnity, to ſend home! 4. 


to the Mother of the Bridegroom, to bor-| 1 
row a Boyler, which ſhe not only refus'} hos 
to lend, but ſent back word, that ſhe had| con 

| none| 
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4 © none to ſpare. Tothe end, that the new 
: | marry'd Woman , having by that means 
ro. try'd the diſpoſition of her Mother in Law, 
" if afterwards ſhe found the humour of her 
"© Stepdame peeviſh and perverſe, ſhe might 
* with more patience brook ber unkindnels, 
25 being no more then what ſhe expected. 
Rather it becomes the Daughter to avoid 
all occaſions of diftaſt. For it is natural 
to ſomeMothers to be jealous that theWife 
deprives her of that filial tenderneſs which 
- ſhe expects from her Son. For which 
there is no better cure then for a Wife ſo 
: to contrive the gainigg of her Husbands 
Love, as not to leſſen or withdraw his af- 
teftion from his Mother. 
1 33. *Tis generally obſerved, that Mo- 
= thersare fondeſt of their Sons, as expect- 
-- ing fromthem their future aſſiſtance, wnen 


by they grow into years ; and that fathers are 
-" kindeſt to their Daughters, as {tanding 
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moſt in need of their Paternal tuccor. 
And perhaps out of that mutual reſpect 
which the Man and his Wife bear one to 
- another, there may ſeem to be a miſpla- 
cing of their eſteem and deference to o- 
thers, improperly here beſtow*d,and more 
neglected where more properly dne. But 
this plealing controverſhie is caſily recon- 
cid. For it becomes a Woman to ſtew 
| the choiceſt of her reſpects, and to be 


| More complaiſant to the kindred of her 


"1 busband, then to her own ;, to make her 
| Complaints to them, and conceal her dif- 
| 2 contents 
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contents from her own Relations. For the 


truſt which ſhe repoſes in them , cauſes! 
them to confide in her. and her eſteem of/ 


them, encreaſcs their reſpect to her. 


34. The Commanders of the Grecian 


Auxiliaries, that marci?d in aid of Cyr, 
gave theſe inftruCtions to their Souldiers, 
That if their Enemies advanc*d hoopiny 


and hollowing to the combat, they ſhould 


receive the charge, obſerving an exact (: 
lence. But on the other ſide, if the 
came on filently, then to rend the Air 
with their Martial ſhouts. Thus pry 
dent Wives, whertwgheir Husbands in ti 
hear of their paſſion, rant and tear th: 


Houſe down , ſhould make no returns, 


but quietly held their peace - But if thy 
only frewn out their diſcontents 1n mood} 


anger, then with ſoft Language and gent 


Iy reaſoning the caſe, they may endeayolt 
£0 appcale and qualifie their fury. Righth 
therejore are they reprehended by Eurip 
aces, who introduce the Harp and othe 
lnitryments of Mufick at their Compotz: 
tions. For Muſick ovght rather to 6 
r2ade uſe of for the micigation of wratl, 


and to allay the ſorrows of mourning, 0! 


to heighten the voluptuouſneſs of tho#! 
tat arealready drown'd in jolity and & 
light. Believe your ſelves then to bc in 
errer, that ſleep together tor pleaſure, bil 
when angry and at variance make two beds 
r.ever at that time calling to your aſfiſtand 


the Goddeſs Yerus, who better then all 
Ot hel! 
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” other, knows how to apply a proper re- 
* medj to ſuch diſtempers; as Zomer teaches 


us, where he brings in 7470 uſing this ex- 
preſſion , | 


Your deadly Feuds will I my ſelf appeaſe, 
(place 

And th Amnorons Bed ſhall be the charming 

Where all your ſtrife ſhall in embracing ceaſe. 


For though it becomes a Man and his Wife 
at all times to avoid all occaſions of quar- 
relling one with, another , yet is there no 
time ſo unſeaſonable for contention , as 
when they are betweEn the ſame Sheets. 
As the Woman in difficult labour, faid to 
thoſe that were about. to lay her upon her 
Bed; for fajid ſhe, Can this} Bed cure 
theſe pains, ſince it was in this very Red, 


that my pleaſures were the cauſe of all my 


throws? And yet thoſe reproaches and con- 
teſts which the Bed produces, will hardly 
be reconciPd at any other time or place. 
35. Therefore 1s Hermozze in the right, 
ſpeaking to this effect, in cne of the Tra- 
gedies of Emrypides, 


The Lend Diſcourſe of Women void of ſhame, 
Ruind my Honour and my Vertuous Name, 


However theſe miſchiefs rarely happen, 
but where Woinen at variance and jealous 
of their Hushands , not only open their 
Doors, but their Ears, to whole Chiurms 
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of twatling Goſlips that widen the diffe: | 


rence. For then it behoyes a prudent 
Woman to ſhut her Ears, and beware of: 
liſtening to ſuch enchanting Tatlers ; cal. | 
ling to mind the anſwer of Philip, who | 
being exaſperated hy his Friends againk 
the Greeks, tor curling and reviling him, 


notwithſtanding all the benefits they had 
receiv'd at his hands, What would they hav 
acne , faid he, had we u9d* em with uukind- 
neſs and ſeverity ? The lame ſhould be the 
reply of a Pcudent Woman to thoſe ſhe 
Devils, when they bewail her condition, 
and cry , A Woman ſo loving, ſe chaft and 


modeſt , and yet abiwad by your Husband p.- 


For then ſhould ſhe make anſwer , What 
would he do , ſhould I injure his Bed. ani 
plague him with continual noiſe ? 

36. Acertain Maſter , whoſe ſlave had 
been run away from him for ſeveral 
Months together, after a long ſearch, at 
length finding him ſuddenly in a Work- 


Houſe, Where could 1 have deſird to met 


with thee more 10 my wiſh, then in ſuch a plac: 
as this? Thus, whena Woman is gromn 
jealous of her Husband ,, and meditate 


nothing but preſent Divorſe , before ſhe | 
be too haſty , let her reaſon with her ſell 


in this manner. 7 what condition would n) 


Riveleſs chooſe to fee me with greater ſatifa- 


Ction', then as I am all in 4 fret and fun, 
enrag'd agairſh my Husband, and ready ti 


abanden both my FHonſe and Marriage-Bti 


rogetber ? 


37. The | 
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37. The Athenians yearly ſolemrnize three 
ſacred Feſtivals when they begin roPlJough. 
The fir{t in the Jſland of Seyros, in me- 
mory of the ficſt invention by rheir Ance- 


' tors, of Plonghing and Sowing ; the 


ſecond, at a place calPd Ryo-ia, and the 
third under the very Wa:'s of the City, 
which they call Buzzgton, in COMMNEMOTIa-» 
tion of the firſt ſpanging of Oxen to the 
Plough. But more ſacred then all theſe, 
is the Nuptial Ploughing and Sowing , in 
order to the Procreation of Children. And 
therefore Sophacles rightly calls Yeans the 
Fruitful Cytherea. For which reaſon it high- 


 lyimports both the Man and the Woman, 


when bound together by the Holy Tye of 
Wedlock, to abſtain from all unlawfai and 


torbidden Copulation , and trom Plough- - 


ing ind Sowing , where they never defire 
to reap any fruit of their Labour; or- if 
the Harveſt come to perfection , they con- 
ceal and are aſham?d to own it. 

338. The Orator Gorgtas, in a full Af 
ſembly of the Grec:ans, reſorting from all 
parts to the Olympic Gaines, making an 
Orcation to the People, wherein he exhor- 


\ ted ?m tolive ia Peace, Unity and Con- 


cord , one among auniier, Melznthins 
cryed out aloud, This Man pretends to grue 
ES advice, and Preaches here in publick_ne- 
thing but Love and Union, who in his onn 
private Family is -n0t able to keep his Wife 


and his Maid from being continually together 


by the Ears, and yet there are only thry three 
$4 1:3 
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5 the Houſe. For it ſeems that Gorg: a5 hay | 
a kindneſs for his Servant, which made her 
Miltriſs jealous. And therefore it behoye,; 
that Man to have his Family in exquiſite} 
order, who will undertake to regulate the} 
failing of his Friends , or the public Miſ.| 
carriages. Eſpecially ſince the Misbehayi. 
our of Men toward their Wives is far fog. 
ner divulg'd among the People, then the 
Tranſgreſſions of Women againit their 
Husbands. 
3G. It is reported , that the Scent of. 
ſocer Perfumes will makg a Cat grow mad, 
Now fuppoting thoſe ſtrongPerfumes which 
are us'd by many Men ſhould prove offen. : 
ſive to thejrV Vives,would it not be a great ©. 3 
piece of unnatural unkindnets to diſcom | 
poſe a V Voman with continval Firs, rather 
then deny himſelf a pleafure ſo trivial? # 
But when it is not their Husbands petrfi: 1 
ming themſelves, but their laſcivious wan-| { 
drivg aſter lewd and extravagant VVo-| » 
men, that diſturbs and diſorders their « 
V Vives, itisa great Peice of Injuſtice, for 
: 
| 
c 
i 


wn © Gant} }|_wvedbs Scout 


wah fot an R cvs aw, wan XA AS 


the tickling Pleaſure of a few Minutes, to 
afflict and diſquiet a vertuous Woman. For 
ſince they who are converſant with Bees, | 
are many times ſo curious as to abſtain; 
from their own VVives, to Prevent the? 
Perſecution of thoſe little, but implacable,! 


Enemies of unclcarn Dalliance , mach ra-! t 
ther ought a man to refrain the Pollution: {1 
of Harlotry, when offenſive to chaſt,' 
and lawful Matrimony. L ! 


AO, Ine 
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had, 40. They whoſe buſineſs it is to manage 
her* Elephants , never put on whire Frocks ; 
Ves- | nor dare they, that govern wild Bulls, ap- 
{ite} pearin red; thoſe Creatures heing $Skar'd 
the? and exaſperated by thoſe Colours. And 
li. fome report,that Tigres , when they hear 
vi. a Drum beat a far cf, grow mad, and ex- 
og erciſe their ſavage Fury upon themſelves. 
the: If then there are ſome Men, that are offen- 
ir ded at the gay and furnptuous habit of 
their V Vives, andothers that brook as ill, 
of their gadding to Plays and Balls; what rea- 
ad, fon 15there, thag, V Vomen ſhould not re- 
ich frain thoſe Vanities, rather then perplex 
2n- anddiſcontent their Husbands, with whom 
cat © itbecomes their Modeſty to live with Pa- 
m- tience and Sobriety ? 
her 41. V Vat {aid a V Voman to King Phz- 
al! ty, that pull'd and haw[1'4 her to Him by 
fu: violence againſt her will ? Let me go, faid 
an- ſhe, for when the Candles arc out , all Women 
'0- arealike. This 15 aptly apply?d to Men ad- 
cir dicted ro Adultery and Luft. But a vertu- 
or . ous V Vite, when the Cancile 18 taken away, 
to! oughr then chiefly to differ from all other 
or! VVomen. For when her Body 1s not to be 
s, ſeen,her Chaſtity,her Modeſty, and her pe- 
in} culiar Aﬀection ro her H:isband ought then 
ie toſhine with their brighteſt Luſtre. 
le, 42. Plato admoniſhes Old men to carry 
a-} themlelves with moſt gravity in the Pre- 
ns} ſence of young People; to the end the 
t, awe of their Example may imprint in 
' Youth the greater reſpect and reyerence of 
51 | Age. 
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Age. For the looſe and vain Bel» nur of 
Men ftrick'n in years,breeds a contempt gf 
gray hairs, and never can expect Vener,. 


tion from Juvenility. VVhich ſober Ag. 
monition ſkould inſtruct the Husband t, 


bear a greater Reſpect to his VVife, they: 
to all other VVomen in the VVorld; ſee. 
ing that the Nuptial Chamber ſhould hy 
the School of Honour and Chaſtity , no 


of Incontinency and wantonneſs. For he 


that allows himſelf thoſe pleaſures that he. 


forbids his VVite, acts like a Man thy 


would enjoyn his VVite to oppoſe thoſe 


nemies , to which he h#s himſelf alrea 
furrender'd. 


43. As to what remains, 10 reference ty 
ſuperfluity of habit and decent Houſhol(” 
Furniture , remember, dear Eariaice,what 
T:imoxenes has written to Ariſtilla. And for 
You, Pollianus, never believe, that V Vo. 


men will be weam'd from thoſe Toys and 
Curioſities , wherein they take a kind 


Pride, and which ſerve for an Alleviation. 


of their domeſtick Solitude ; wherein ya 
cannot chule but gratify your Ladies Fan- 


Cy, While you your felf are taken with 


the Gayety of Golden Beakers and ric 
Trappings for your Mules and Horſes.” Fo: 
it were a ſtrange Moroſeneſfs to debar : 
VVoman thoſe OcnamentalVanities,whicl 
naturally her Sex admire, nor will it ez: 
Iy be endur'd wirhout regret, where ſhe ſecs 
the man much more indulgent to his on 
humour. 

44-i SINCE 
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44+ Since then thou art arriv'd it thoſe 


Years, which are proper for the Study of 


ſuch Sciences as are attain'd by Reaſon and 
Demonſtration , endeayour to compleat 
this knowledg by converfſing with Perſons, 


- that may be ſerviceable to thee in ſuch a 
' generous defign. And as for thy VVife,lixe 


the induſtrious Bee , gather every where 
from the fragrant Flowers of good [nltry- 
ion, and repleniſhing thy (elf with whar- 
ever may be of advantage to her, impart 


' theſame to her again in loving and fami- 


liar Difcourfe , bpth for thy own and her 
Improvement. , 


For Father Thou and Mother art to Her, 
She now #38 thine,and not the Parent's Care. 


Nor is it lefs to thy Commendation to 


' hear what ſhe returns, 


And You my Honour d Husband are wyGuide, 


' AndTutor 8n Philoſophy, beſide, 


From whoſe Inſtructions; | at once 1mprove 
The fruits of knowledg,and the ſweets of Love. 


For ſuch Studies as theſe fix the Con- 
templations of VVomen upon what is lau- 
dable and ſerious, and prevent their wa- 
{ting time upon impertinent and pernici- 
ous vanity. For that Lady that is ſtudjous 
in Geometry will never affect the diſſolute 
Motions of Dancing. And ſhe that is ta- 
ken with the {ublimae Notions of Plate and 

Xenophon, 
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Xenophon, will look with diſdain upon lf... 
civious Novels and Schools of Yenxs ; an 
conremn the Southſayings of ridiculoy. 
A'trologers ; and being better grounde! 
in that Art, will deride the Impoſtures gf. 
others, who like Aganice, the Daughte" 
of Hegetor,a Theſſalian Lord, underitand.; 

ing the reaſon of the Ecclipſes of th. 


Moon, and of ker being obſcur'd by the 
ſhadow of the Earth, made the creduloy; 
Women believe , that it was ſhe, who z 
thoſe times unhing*'d the Moon, and re 
moy?d her from the Sky. 


45. True it 1s, that never any VVoma! 


brought forth a perfect Child without th: 


Aſſiſtance and Society of Man, but ther: 


are many, whoſe Imaginations are { 
{ſtrongly wrought upon by the ſight,or bar: 
Relation of Monſtrous SpeCtacles, that 
they bring into theVVorld feveral forts df 
immature and ſhapeleſs Productions. Fhu 
unleſs great care be taken by Men to mi- 
nure and cultivate the Inclinations 
their V Vives with wholeſom and vertuou; 
Precepts , they often breed among them: 
ſelves the falſe Conceptions of extravz- 
gant and looſe defires. But do thou, FE 
ridice, make it thy buſineſs to be familiar 
with the learned Proverbs of wiſe and lear- 
ned Men, and always to embelliſh thyDit- 
courſe with their profitable Sentences, to 
the end thou mayſt be the Admiration of 0: 
ther women, that ſhall behold thee ſo rich- 
Iy adorn'd without the expence or affilt- 

ance 
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"> ance of Jewels or Embroideries. For 


m * Pearls and Diamonds are not the purchaſe 
Jed. of an Ordinary Purſe; but theOrnaments 
of of Theano, Cleobuline, Gorgo the VVife of 
} 


- King Leonidas, T imocliea the Siiter of Tie» 
1d. genes, the ancient Roman Clodia ,, or Cor- 
nelia, 2iready 10 celchrated and renown'd 
” for their Vercues, will coſt but little, yet 
nothing will fet thee out more glorious or 
illuſtriovs to the VVorld, nor render thy 
life more comfortable and happy. For if 
Sapphe,, only becauſe he could compoſe 
an Elegant Verſe, had the Confidence to 


2 * writeto a hav glity and wealchy Dame in 
mJ time, 

, Dead thou ſhait lye, and in thy tomb forgot, 
mn Where all Remembrance of thy name ſhall rot, 
of Nor for thy Iſſue ſhalt thou leave bebind 

nr Pierian Roſes, 2h'Of/pring of the Mind. 

y VVhy may it not be much more lawful 
x; forthee to boaſt choſe great PerfeRions , 
1. thatgive thee a greater Priviledge, not on- 
; {ytogather the Flowers, but to reap the 
1. Fruits themſelves, which the Muſes heſtow 
;x Upon the Lovyersand real Owners of Lear- 
-__ ngand Philoſophy ? 

{- 
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Plutarch. 


Brotherly Love , 


Tranſlated from theGreek, 
by John Thomſon , 
Prebendary of 
Hereford, 


HE antient Statues of Caftor and 
Pollux are called by the Spartans Do- 
cana; and they are two pieces of 

wood one over againit the other joyned 
with two other croſs ends, and the com- 
munity and undividedneſs of this conſe- 
crated Repreſentation ſeems to reſemble 
the fraternal Love of theſe two Gods. 
In like manger do I devote thisDiſcourſe of 
Brotherly 
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Brotherly Love to you, Nigrinus and Qui 
tus, ASA giftin common betwixt' you both, 
who well deſerve it. For as to the things} 
adviſes to, you wili,wiite you already pr; 


Ctiſe them, ſeem rather to give your Te 


ſtimonies to them than to be exhorted b 
them. And the ſatisfaction you have fron 


well doing will obtain the more firm d\W# 
rance when with Judgment, and when yul 
ſhall find your ſelf approved by wiſe auf 
judicious Spectators: Ari/iarchus the Fl 
ther of Theedettes aid indeed once by wal 
of Flout of the Sop!1ſs,that formerly ther, 


were ſcarce ſeven Sophiſts to be found, bu 


fo many Miterate Perſons. But I ſee Bri 
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that in his time there couid hardly be foul 


therly Love is as ſcarce in our days, as br 
therly hatred was in ancient times, the i 


y 
© 4 

35 

TWP. 


ſtances of which have been publicklyc 
poſed in Tragedies and publick ſhews tufWge 


their ſtrangeneſs. But all in our times,wht 
they have fortuned to have good Brother, 
donoleſs 2dmire them than the famed M6 
Honidas, that are ſuppoſed to have bee 
born with their bodies joyned with each 6 


ther. And to enjoy 1n common their FW 


thers wealth, friends and ſlaves, is looki 


upon as incredible and prodigious , as iſ 


one foul ſhould make uſe of the hands, fea 


and eyes of two bodies. Though natur 
hath given us very near Examples of tif 


uſe of Brothers , by contriving molt 0 


our bodies neceſlaries double, brothers ar 
tivins, as hands, feet, eyes, ears, noſtrii 


__ 
the: Cj 


. 
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by telling us, that all theſe were thus 
Wheat for mutual benefit and aſſiſt- 
ot Wade, and not for variance and diſcord. 


Ly 
V- 
KI 


g51WAnd when ſhe parted the very hands into 
Pimany and unequal fingers, ſhe made them 
Tethereby.the moſt curious and artificial of 
dba our members ; inſomuch that che anci- 
ronMent-Philoſopher Anaxageras aſlign'd the 
0:Whands for the reaſon of all human know- 

Hedg and diſcretion. But the contrary to 

Zthis ſeems the truth. For ic 1s not mans ha- 

Erving hands that makes him the witeit Ani- 
mal, but his being naturally reaſonable 
nerfand capable of art, was the reaſon why 
duBxach Organs were confer*d upon him. And 
uPthis alſo is moſt manifeſt to every one that 
the reaſon,why nature out of one ſeed and 
broEfource formed two, three and inore Bre- 
 -thren was not for difference and oppoſiti- 
Won, but that their being apart might ren- 
 lofder them the more capable of aſſiſting one 
lifanother. For thoſe that were treble-body- 
Ed and hundred-handed, if any ſuch there 
Mere, while they had all their Members 
ec1oyned to each other, could do nothing 
1 Without them, or apart, as brothers can , 
who can live together , and travail,under- 
«Make publick Employments ,, and practiſe 
s iBusbandry by one anothers help ; if they 
eaBpreſerve but that Principle of benevolence 
urWand concord that nature bath beftowed up- 
tix-fbn them. But if they don't , they will no- 
bing at all differ in my opinion from feer 
| that 
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that tripup one another, and fingers that 
are unnaturally writhen and difiorted b 
one another. Yea rather as things moiſt] 
dry, cold and hot, partake of one natun 
in the ſame body, and by their conſent an( 
agreement engender the beſt and mo 
| pleaſant remperament and harmony ,with 
out which there is neither ſatisfaction nah, 
| benefit in either Riches or Kingſhip it ſelf 
which they ſay, renders Man equal to Godi!f 
But it exceſs and diſcord befall them, tho 
miſerably ruinate and confoundthe animal, 
So, where there is an unanimous accor-Wer 
dance amongſt Brothers,the Family thrivſy 
and flouriſhes, and intimate Friends, like 
2 well furniſh'd Quire , in all their adiy; 


ons, words and thoughts, maintain a &Mhr] 
lightful harmony. E 


hz 
| bf 
[. But jarring Fendes advance the worſt of w th 


7s _ 


Such as a vile DetraCtor at home, an in 4 
ſinnating Paraſite abroad , or ſome hy 
envious Perſon. For as diſeaſes in bodisf Z 
nauſeating their ordinary Diet, incline th 
Appetite to very 1mproper and noxiou f 
things ; ſo calumny, freely entertain'd « 
gainſt Relations , and through prejudgin|Þ 
credulity , enhanſed into ſuſpicion, occal- 
ons an adopting the pernicious acquall-F bro 
tance of ſich as are ready enough to crowll i 


into the room ot their betters. The Ara 
dia 
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thalfiion Prophet, in Zerodorns , was forc'd to 
ſupply the loſs of one of his feet with an 
artificial one made of wood. But he,who 
Aur: adifference throws off his Brother, and 
and out of places of common reſort takes a 
Stranger for his Comrade, ſeems to do no 

Feſs than wilfully to mangle off a Part of 
 MNMHimſelt , attempting to repair the barba- 
ſelf ous breach by the unnateral application 


vith 


a. 


0a ot an extraneous member. For the ordi- 


un nary inclinations and defires of men,being 
ma.after ſome ſort of Society or other, ſutfici- 
co-Mently admoniſh them to ſet the higheſt va- 
ue upon relations , to pay them all be- 
licoming reſpects, and to have a tender re- 
ard for their Perſons, nothing being more 
&ZZrkſom to nature, than to live in that deſti- 
=2ution and ſolitude , that denys them the 
happineſs of a Friend, ard the privilege 
=of communication, Well therefore was 


n.]:thatof Xtenander, 


I-Y* *Tis not o'th Store of ſprightly Wine, 

her © Nor plenty of delicions Meats, 

1 Tho ger rous nature ſhould deſign, 

WW - Tuoblige us with perpetual treats, 

wh PT35 not on theſe we for content depend, 

+ So much a3 on the ſhadoth of a Friend. 

8 

1-WFor a great deal of friendſhip in the world 
is really no better, no more than the meer 
imitation and reſemblance of that firſt at- 
T2 K 3 fection 
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fetion that nature wrought : in Pare 
towards their Children, and in their Ch 
dren towards one another. - And, whe 
ver has not a particular efteem and reg; 
for this kind of: friendfhip, I know 1 
reaſon any one .has tocredit his kinds 
pretenſions. - For -what ſhall we make 
that man, who inhis'complaiſance, eithy 
in company or 1 his Letters, ſalutes hi 
friend by the name of Brother.z and je 
fcorns the company of: that 'very perſa 
(viz,, his Brother.) whoſe name was | 
ſerviceable to him in his complement 
For,/as it is the part of a madman to ada 
and ſet out the Efigies of his Brothe; 
and in the mean time to abuſe, ht 
and maim his perſon ; ſo, to value, al 
honour the name in others but to ha 
and ſhun the Brother. himſelf, this li 
wiſe-is an action of one that is not ſo nd 
in his wits as he ſhould be, and that neil 
yet conlider'd that Nature is a moſt % 
cred thing. Iremember, when 1 was 1 
Roms, | undertook an Umpirage, betwet 
two Brothers. -The onepretended totk 
ſtudy of Philoſophy; bur. as it appeal 
Dy the -cvent, with. as little reaſon, as (i 
moral earneſt) to the relation of a Br 


"ther; © For, when ! adviſed him,'that noi 


Was the time for tim to ſhew his Philolo 


phy inthe prudent managery and govelt 


ment of himſelf, whilſt he was to tre 


'with ſo deara relation as a Brother, ani 


ſuch an one eſpecially, as wanted tho 
advantage 
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zdvantages of -knowledge arid education 
hat he Had. -* Yowur' Council, *replys my 
philoſopher, may do well with ome illi- 


erate novice oF other.. :But, for my part, 


ſee no ſiich' great matter in that which 
ou ſo gravely alledge, our being the iſſue 
ff the fame Parents. True, 1 anfwer'd, 
ou declare evidently enough that you 
| make no account of your affinity. Bur, 
your favour Mr. Philoſopher, all of 
four Profeſſion that I was ever acquainted 
ith, what ever their private oOPInions 
ere, zfficm both-in thizir Proſe acid Poe- 
ry, that next to.che Gods, and the Laws; 
ter Conſerrators and Guardians, N- ture 
ad ahgned to Parents the highe!t honour 
nd veneration. And chere is nothing that 
en can perform more grateful- to the 
ods, than freely and conſtantly to pay 
heirutmoſt acknowiledens oy ener hanks 
d their Parents, and thoſe from whom 
hey received their nurture _ educati- 
n. As, on the other hand, there is no 
reater argument of a prophane and im- 
ons Spirit, - than a contemptuous, .and 
tly behaviour towards them. We are 
terefore injoyn'd to take heed of doiug 
y one wrong. But he that demeans 
ot himfelf with that exa@nels before his 
arents, that all his actions may 5fford 
em a pleaſure and fatisfaction, tho* he 
ve them no. other diſtaſte, he is ſure to 
ndergo- a' very. hard cenſure. Now 


mn can the gratitude of Children ro 
K 3 LACIE 
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their Parents be expreſſed more effeth 
ally, or what aCtions, or diſpoſitions 
be more delightful and rejoycing to the 
than firm love, and amity amongſt they 
And this may be underſtood by leſſer if 
ſtances. For, where an old ſervant thy 


has been favour'd by the Parents ſhall jt 
reproach'd and flouted at by the Childrag 
or if the Plants and the Fields, where 
they took pleaſure, be neglected ; if tm 
forgetting a Dog , or a beloved Hu. 
fret their humourſome age (that is vg 
apt to be jealous of the love and obeii 
ence of their Children) it, laſtly, wing * 
they diſaffect and difpiſe thoſe recreatinfs 
that are pleafing to the Eye, and Ear, os 
thoſe juvenile Exerciſes and Games, whit 
themſelves formerly delighted 1n, if; 
any of all theſe things the Parents will 
angry and offended ; how will tkey enduf 
ſuch diſcord as inflames them with mutu 
malice and hatred, fills their mouths mit 
opprobrious and execrating language? as 
works them into ſuch an inveteracy, ti 
the contrary and ſpiteful method of tha 
actions declare a drift and deſign of riff 
ing one another; if, 1 ſay, thoſe ſinalk 
matters proyoke their anger ; how allti 
reſt will be reſented, who can reſolve mF 
Bur, on the other hand, where the love 
Brothers is ſuch, that they make up tip 
diſtance nature has placed them at (inf 
ſpect of their different bodies) by unit 
affeions, in ſo much that their ſtudi 
recreation 
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| recreations, their carne{t and their jeſt 
keep true time, and ,agree exactly toge- 
ther; ſuch a plealing Conſort amongſt 
their Children: proves a nurſing melody 
. & < the decay'd Parents, to preſerve, and 
® maintain their quiet and peace in their od 
KF (tho tender) age. For never was any 
Father ſo intent upon Oratory, ambitious 
© of honour, or craving aſter riches, as fond 
Z of bis Children. Wheretore neither is it 
7 ſo great a ſatisfaftion to hear them ſpeak 
well, find them grow wealthy, or ſee them 
* henour'd with the power of Magiltracy, 
* as tobeendear'd to each other in mutual 
, 2 affettion. Wherefore it is reported of 
7 Apollonis of Cyzicum Mother of King Ex- 
. wenes and three other Sons, Attalms, Phile- 
.- 9 teris and Athenizs, that ſhe always ac- 
1 8 counted her ſelf happy, and gave the Gods 
Z thanks, not ſo much for Wealth nor Em- 
& pire, as to ſee her three Sons guarding rhe 
Eldeſt, and him Reigning ſecurely amongſt 
his armed Brothers. And on the contrary 
= Xerxes, underſtanding that his Son Och:4 
2 had laid a Plot againſt his Brothers, died 
# with the ſurprize. 
For the quarrels of Brothers are per- 
nicious, ſaith Euripides, but molt of all fo 
& to the Parents themſelves. For he thet 
& hates and plagues his Brother, can hard- 
.# ly forbearhis blaming the Father who be- 
Z got, and the Mother who bare him. 
© Wherefore P:/iſtratus, being about to 
* Marry again, his Sons being grown upto 
K 4 mature 
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mature age, gave them their deſeryed 
charafer of praiſe, together with: the 
reaſon of his deſigns for a ſecond Marri. 
age, viz. that he might be the happy Fe 
ther of more {ich Children. Now, thoſe 
who are truly ingenious, donot only loye 
one another the more entirely, for being 


deſcended of the ſame Parents, to whoſe Mt + 


ereat comfort their love conduces ; but 
they love their very Parents for their om | 
ſakes: always owning themſelves, amoneſt 
other things, bound to them eſpecially for 
the mutual happineſs that they injoy in| 
each other: looking upon their brethren 
as the deareſt, and the mol! valuable tres 
{ure they could have received from them. 
And thus Homer elegantly expreſles, TW 
lemachus bewailing the loſs of his Bro-W 
ther. "4 44 


Stern Jove has in ſame angry mood, 
Bereft u: 1ato falttude. 


But I like not Zeſfioa's judgment fo wel 
who is 'all *for 'the-only'Sons inheriting. 
Not ſo well I fay from ZZeſied a Pupil of the 
Muſes; who being indear'd !Siſters- ket | 
always together, and therefore from thi 
inſeperate Union were ca!led Muſes. Tir 
tove of Brothers then is a plain Argu-| 
ment of their Love to their Parents. And 
co Children themſelves it is the beſt off 
Preſidents, and that which affords the moſt 
eff:@ual advice that can be thought of :Þ 
AS 


'Vol.lII: Of Brotherly Love. 
As again, they will be forward enough in - 
| following the worſt of their Parents hu- | 


| © 


mours, and inheriting their animoſities. 
But, for one who has led his Relations a 


contentious lite, and quarrelPd himſelf up da 


into wrinkles and gray Hairs, for ſuch a 


| one to begin 2 Lecture of Love to his 
Children, is juſt like him, 


> Who boldly takes the fees 
To cnre in others, what's his own diſeaſe. 


In a word, his own actions weaken and” 


confute all the Arguments of his beſt 
Counſel. Take Erecocles of Thebes refle- 


Cting upon his Brother, and flying ont af- 


ter this manner 


I'd mount the Heavens, ſtrive to meet the Sun” 


In's ſettins forth, I'd travel with him down 
Beneath the Earth, 14 balk. no enterprize 
To gain Jove's. power, and to Tyrannize. 


Suppoſe I fay ont of 'this rage he ſhould 
preſently fall into the ſofter ſtrain of 
good advice to his Chiidren, (charging 
them thus ——— 


Prize gentle amity, that vyc's 

With none for grandure, concord prize 
That joyw's together friends, ard ſtates, 
And keeps them long Confederates, 


Unvangquiſh'd love! Whatever elſe aecreves 


Our truſt, tis this eur very {elves ont-lpves. . 


Now- 
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Now who 1s there that ſhall compare Xt, 
cles with himſelf, his rage with his Coun. 
ſel, that can entertain any other thy 
ſtrange Sentiments of him? Or wha 
would you think of Arews, after he ha( 
treated his Brorher at a barbarous Supper, 
zo hear him afterwards thus inſtructing 


his Children- 


Such love aloxe becomes related frieud:, 
A5 in adverſity it's ſucconr lends. 


It is therefore very needful to throw of 
thoſe ill diſpoſitions, as being very grie- 
yous and troubleſome to their Parents, 
and more deſtructive to Children in reſpet = 
of the ill example. Belides, it occaſions 
many ſtrange cenſures, and much obliquy 
amongſt men. For they will not be apt = 
to imagine that ſo near and intimate a 
Relation as Brothers, that have eat of the Þ 
ſame Bread, and all along participated of | 
the ſame common maintainance, that Þ 
thoſe who have converſed ſo tamiliarly 
together ; ſhould break out into conter | 
tion, except they were coaſcious to then: 
ſelves of a great deal of -naughtineſs. For | 
it muſt be ſome great matter that violates # 
the bonds of natural affeftion : Whence F 
itis that ſuch breaches are ſo hardly healed 
up again, For, as thoſe things which are # 
joyn'd together by art, being parted may | 
by the ſame art be compacted again. But Þ 
if there be a fracture in a natural Body, Þ 
there Þ 
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there is much difficulty in ſetting and uni- 
ting the broken paits ; fo, if friendſhips 
that, through a long tract of time, have 
been firmly and clolely contracted, if they 
come once to be violated; no endea- 
yours will bring them together any 
more : Ard Brothers, when they have 
once broke natural aftetion, are hardly 
made true friends again. Or if there 
be ſome kind of peace made betwixt 
them, *tis like to prove bur ſuperficial 
only, and ſuch as carrys a filthy feſtering 
ſcar along with it: Now all enmity be- 


_ tween man and man being attended with 


theſe perturbations of quarrelſomnels , 
paſſion, envy, recording of an injury mult 
needs be troubleſome and vexatious. But 
that which is harbour*d againſt a Brother, 
with whom they communicate in Sacrifices, 
and other religious Rites ot their Parents, 
with whom they have the ſame common 
Charnel houſe,and the ſame or anear habi- 
tation, this is much more to be lamented. 
If we reflect eſpecially upon the horrid 
madneſs of ſome Brothers in heing,1o pre- 
judiced again{t their own fleſh and blood , 
that his face and perſon, once ſo welcom 
and familiar ,, his voice, all along from his 
Childhood as well beJoved as kiiown, fſhonld 
on a ſiddain , become ſo very deteſtadie. 
How loudly does this reproach their 11] na- 
ture and ſavage D\(poſitions , that, whilſt 
they behold other brethren lovingly con- 
verfing 10 the fame houſe, and dieting to- 

gether 
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gether ar the ſame Table, managing the 
{ſame Eſtate, and attended by the ſame 
Servants, they alone divide Friends,chuſe 
contrary acquaintance, reſolving to aban- 
donevery thing that their brother may ap. 
prove of. Now it is obvious to any to un- 
derſtand, that new Friends and Compa- 
nions may be compaſſed, and new kinred 
may come in, when the old, like decayed 
weapons, and worn out Utenſils, are lof- 
and gone. But there is no more regaining 
of a loſt brother, than of a hand- that's 
cut off, or an Eye that is beaten ont; 'The 
PerfianWoman therefore ſpake truth,when 
ſhe preter?d the ſaving her brothers life 
before her very Childrens , alledging that 
ſhe was in a poſſibility oi having more chil: 
dren, if ſhe ſhould be deprived of thoſe 
ſhe had; but, her Parents heing dead, ſhe 
could hope for no more brothers after him, 
You will ask me then, what ſhall a mando 
with an untoward brother ? I anſiver, eve- 


to abuſe from the Perſons, and in that re- 
ſpect, has it*s taint , according to that of 
Sophoeles, 


Whe into human things makes ſcrutinies, 
He may on moſt his cenſure exerciſe. 


For, if you examin the love of relations, 
the love of Aſſociates, or the more ſ{enſu- 
al Paſſion of fond Lovers, you will find 
none of themall free. Wherefore Lacs, 

| when 
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when he had married a little Wife, ſpoke 
as if he did it'with this conſideration, that 
of evils it would be his prudence tochuſe 


Te 


ſk @ the leaſt : but-brothers would do well to 
1 WE bezrwith one anothers familiar failings, ra- 


ther than to adventure upon the tryal of 
| ſtrange humours. For nature has made 
the former a brother,and therefore the ne-- 


4 Þ cſity of Patience acquits him from blame; 
4 & but voluntary choice expoſes the. other to 
6M as much reproach as he did himſelf totrou- 
o MW ble. For it 15 not to be expected, that a ſo- 
« W- ciable gueit, or a wild Crony ſhould be in- 
e WM fluenced by thofe calm rules of modeſty 


and good manners, as one who was nou- 

riſhed from:the ſame breaſt, and carries 
| the ſame bloud in, his veins. And there- 
a foreit would become a -vectuous mind to 
> & makea favourable conſtruction of his bro- 
> @& thers Miſcarriages, and to befpeak him 
' with this candour.. 


* TJcarmt leave you thus under a Cloud 
Of Infelicities —— 


# Whether debaucird with vice, or eclipſed 
| withignorance, for fear my inadvertency 

} to ſome failing,that naturally deſcends up= 
{ on you from one of your Parents, ſhould 

| make me too ſevere againſt you. For, as 

 Theophraſtus ſaid,as to itrangers, judgment 

| * muſt rule affection, rather than affeftion 

preſcribe to judgment ; but where nature 

| denys judgment this Prerogative , 2nd 


tales 
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#akes no notice of that trite Proverb, , 
buſhel of Salt, but has already infus'd and 
begun in them the Principle of Love,there 
we ſhould not be too rigid and exact in the 


examining of their faults. Now what would} 
you think of thoſe who ſhall eaſily diſpenſe 
with,and ſmile at the ſociable vices of their 
 acquaintarce , -andin the mean time, be h F 
implacably incenſed with the Irreguiari 
ties of a brother? When fierce Dogs, 
Horſes, Wolves, Cats, Apes, Lyons ſhal 
be ſo much their Favourites, that they feed 
and delight in them (cheriſh and indulge 
the worſt of diſpoſitions) and ſtomachon. K 
ly their Erothers paſſion, ignorance or am: 
bition. Others have made away their houſes 
and lands to harlots, and quarrelled with F 
their brothers only about the floor or cor- 
ner of the houſe. Nay, further , ſucha 
prejudice have they to them, that they ju- 
{tify the bateing them from the rule of ha 
ting every evil thing, maliciouſly accoun- 
ting them as fuch. It is one great bufinek 
they go about to blacken them with aſper- 
fions and calumnies. And,for what indigni- 
ties are offer*d them by others, inſtead of 
reſenting them ill, they countenance and 
abett them. And this may ſerve for the be. 
ginning of my Diſcourſe. I ſhall enter up- 
on my In{truftions not as others do, with F 
the Diſtribution of the Parent?s Goods, 
bur with advice rather to avoid envious & % 
{trifes and emulation, whilſt the Parents 
are living. Ageſilans was puniſhed with a 
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mult by the LecedewonianCouncel for fen- 


| ding every one of the antient Men an Ox, 
| 32a reward of his Fortitude, the reafon 


they gave for their diſtaſte was, that by 


this means he won too much upon the peo: 
* ple, and made the Commonalty become 
E wholely ſerviceable to his own private In- 
” tereſt. Now I would perſwade the Son to 
Z ſhew all poſſible honour and reverence to 
© his Parents, but not with that greedy de- 
© fignof ingroſling all their Love co himlelf. 
© That which too many have been guilty of, 
© working their brethren out of favour, on 
= purpoſe to make way for their own Inte- 
© reft. A fault which they are apt to palliate 
Z with ſpacious, but unjuſt, pretences. For 
© they deprive and cheat their brethren out 
| of the greateſt and moſt valuable good 
| they are capable of receiving from their 
' Parents,viz. their kindneſs and affection, 
© whilſt they ſlyly and diſingenuoully {teal ia 
© upon them in their buſineſs, and furprize 
© them in their errors; demeaning them- 
© ſelves with all unaginable obſervance to 
© their Parents,and eſpecially with the grea- 
” teſt care and 7reciſene$s in thote things, 
E wherein they ſee their brethren have been 
© faulty, or ſuſpected to be fo; but a kind 
| brother, and one that truly deſerves the 
> name, will make his brothers condition his 
* own, freely take upon himſelf a ſhare of his 
Z Sufferings,and particularly,in the anger of 
© his Parents, and be ready to do any thing 
- that may conduce to the reſtoring him in- 


TO 
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to favour ; but if he has negle&ted ſome 


opportunity, or what ought to have beeuM tc 
done by him, to excuſe it upon his nature, M li 
as being more ready and ſeriouſly diſpoſed tt 
for other things. That of Agawemnon there. 
fore was well tpoken in the behalf of his m 
Brother, | Ne 
| CC 

Wor ſloth, nor ſilly humour makes him ſtay, | N 
T am the only cauſe; all his delay.” MM br 
Viaits my attempts : ca 
F > PC 

And that thischarge was delivered himly | fit 
his brother. Fathers willingly allow of re 
the changing of names, and have. an.in. W be 
clination to believe their children, when fe 


they make the belt interpretation of their fu 
brothers failings. As, when they call 2 Ie 
ſlow dulneſs ſimple honeſty , or unlucki WM th 
neſs dexterity, or if he be quarrelſom, to cle 
term him a {mart ſpirited youth, and one 

that will noc endure te be trampled on. Bj 

this means it comes to paſs that he, who 

makes his brothers peace, and ingratiates | 

him with his offended Father, at the ſame | FO 
time fairly advances his own Intereſt, and | £10 
grows deſervedly the more in favour ; but IK Pa 
when the ſtorm 1s once over, It 1s necel[z- the 
Ty to be ſerious with him, to reprehend I ©© 
him ſharply for his Criime, ditcovering to I 0 
him with all freedom, wherein he has been 
wanting in his duty. For as fuch guilty alfe 


.. brothers are not to be allow'd in their Fu 


faults , neither are they to be inſulted up- | An 
| ol 
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on with railery. For, to do the latter,were 


to rejoyce and take advantage by their fai- 
lings, and to do the former, were to take 


© their parts in them. Therefore ought they 


ſoto manage their ſeverities, as that they 


| may ſpeak in them a ſollitude and concer- 
| nedneſs for their brethren , and much dif- 
| compoſure and trouble at their folles. 
* Now he is the fitteſt perſon to ſchool his 
| brother ſmartly, who has been a ready and 
 carneſt Advocate in his behalf; but fſup- 


poſe the brother wrongfully charged, itis 


fitting he ſhould be obſequious to his Pa- 
© rents, inall things whatſoever , and to 

| bear with their angry humours. But. a de- 

| fence, made before them for a brother that 

| ſuffers by ſlander and falſe accuſation is un- 

| reproveable and very good. In all ſuch 
| there is noneed to fear that check in Sypho- 
cles, 


Curſt Son ! who with thy Fath:r durſt con- 
(tend. 


For there is allowed a Liberty of vindica- 
| ting a traduced brother. Aud, where the 
| Parents are convinced of the Injury, in 


theſe ſort of cauſes it is no ſmall pleaſure 


to them to ſee the malicious Plaintiff 
| worſted; But when the Parent is dead ir is 
fitting brothers ſhould cloſe the nearer in 
aleCtion ; ſo that they immediately com- 
{ Municate in their ſadneſſes and torrows. 


And, in the next place,that they reject the 
ſuſpicious 
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ſuſpicious ſtories and ſvgge!tions of Ser. 
vants, diſcountenancing their fly method; 
and ſubtle applications. And that,amongſt 
other ſtories, they advert to the Fable of 
Fupiter's SOR5 , Caſtor and Pollux, whoſe 
love to one another was ſuch , that Pelus, 

when one was wiipering to him ſomewhat 
againſt his brother, kilFd him with a blox 
of his fiit. And, when they come to divi. 
ding their Parent's Goods , to take heed F 
that they come not with prejudice and con. Þ 
tentious reſo]utions, like thoſe tumultu. 
ous noiſes that are fo commonly dreaded, 
as [che ominous iflue of intended war] 
Bur there muft be great care taken of the | 
day of their meeting,'that it be anſpiciou Z 
and fortunate for peace and concord. Aid 7 
then that,cither amongſt themſelves, or,if 
necd be, in the preſence of ſome com 
mon and indifferent iriend, they fairly ſub? 

mit to the decifion of Juſtice, and as Plat © 
lays, take and allow what is reaſonable,and B 


trienuſhip. Thus they will: appear to be ſhz- |: Y: 
rers only i inthe care and diſpoſal of theſe PD 'ra 
things, whuift the propriety and enjoyment Mc 
is free and common to them all. But they WM; 
that take an advantage in the controverly 7? 
by making their Nurſe, their Cronies and, 
Familiar 5, Backing tor themſelves, may pro- = 
bably gain ſo much as to keep a Servant . 
the more ; bur he has forfeited,in the ſtead 
of it, the beſt Legacy his Parents could 
have lefc him, the love and once 6 L 
Ol 1 
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my his Brother. I have krown femc Brothers, 
Ny E without tbe inſtization of Iucre,and mere- 
nm  }y out of a ſavage difpo ition,fly upcn the 
bY | Goods of their deccaied Pizrents, with the 
' BE fame ravine and fizrceneſs, as they would| 
w_ | upon the ſpoil of aa Enemy. Such were the! 
TW ations of Charicles and Aitiochns theOpunsz, 
on By | tians, who divided a Silver Cup ard a gar- 
«i © ment into two pieces, #5 though by fume 
ni © tragical imprecation they had been fer 
| on 

2 ” To ſparethe Pairimony with 4 Swoid. 

s ” Others | have known proclagninp the 


i Succeſs of their ſubtile mcthc ds of fierco 
= and eager, lometimes ſly and ifallacious re: 

ſonings, by which means they have com- 
E paſſed a larger proportion from their de- 
Z luded brethren. Whereas their jaſt aCt;- 

© ons, and their kind and humble carriage, 
had lefs reproach'd their Pride, bur ſed 
©the elteem of their Perſons. Whe ors : 
: | | that action of Athenodorus is very Memo- 


| WG Country-men. His elder hathes Xenon, in 
Jl the time of his GuardianſNi ip, had walted 
Za great part of his ſub{tance, ar la iſt, bei, 
Kcondemn'd for a Rape, ail that he had iefr 
was confiſcated. Athenodorus was then but 
£2 youth , who,when his [hare of the Eiiatc 
Ewas reſiord to him, had thatregaid to his 
brother, that he brought Al his own DI O- 
2 Fportion, and freely expoſed it to a new d: 
3 L'3 VizoH 
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Government , confilting with a more ſi 
Table,v:z. a Geometrical Proportion. Bu 
| he that adviſes Brethren in the dividing d 
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vifon with his brother. And,thovgh in th 
dividing it, he ſuffered great abuſe fron 
him , he reſented it not ſo much, as to re 
pent of what he had done, but endure 
with moſt remarkable meekneſs and un 
concerned eaſe his brother's Outrage, thy 
was become as notorious throughout al 
Greece. Solon diſcouriing about the Con: 
mon- wealth , approved of an equality; 
mong(t them , as being that which woul 
occalion no Tumult or Faction; but thi 
Opinion appear'd too popular: For, by h 
Arithmetical methad, he would bave 
up Demecraſy in the room of a far happit 


anE'tate, ſhould give them Plato's coun 
{e] to the Citizens, viz. That they would ly 
a/rde ſelf-Intereſt: Or,if they can't be pet 
ivaded to that, to be ſatisfied with an « 
qual diviſion. And this is the way to lyW y 
a good and laſting Foundation of loye ani h 
peace betwixt them. Beſides that, he mi 
hive the advantage of naming eminet 
Inſtances. Such was that of Petracus, wil 
*agg asked of the Lydian King, what L 
itzte he had, anſwer'd, he might haves 
much more as he was owner of, if he pls 
{cd, his brother being dead. But, fince thi 
nor only in the affluence or want of 1 
ches ,, he that hasa large ſhare is Iyablet 
more envy and'trouble, than he thatid 
teſs ; but, generally, as Plato ſays, ind 
ineguali 


thi 
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inequality there is inquietude and diftur- 
bance , and in the contrary a during conſj- 
ſtence; ſo a diſparity amongſt brethren 
tends dangeroully to diſcord. But, for them 
to beequal in all reſpects, I grant tis im- 
poſſible. For, what through the difference 
that nature made immediately betwix: 
them at the firſt, and what through the 
following Contingencies of their Lives, 
it comes to paſs that they contract an en- 
vyand hatred againſt one another, and 
ſuch abominable humours, as render them 
the plagues not only of their private Fa- 
milies,but even of Common-wealths. And 
this indeed is a Difeale,which,it were well 
if it were cured ; but,if that fails, it is ne- 
ceſary to avoid. I would perſwade that 
brother therefore that excels hisFellows in 
any accompliſhments, 1n thoſe yery things 
ts communicate and impart to them the 
utmoſt he can, that they may ſhine in his 
honour, and flouriſh with his Intere!t. For 
inſtance,if he be a good Orator, to endea- 
vour ta make that faculty theirs, accoun- 
ting it never the lefs for being imparted. 
And care ought to be taken, that all this 
Kindneſs be not followed with a faltidious 
pride, but rather with ſuch a becoming 
condeſcenſion and familiarity , as may ſe- 
Cure his worth from envy, and by his own 
equanimity and ſweet diſpofition, as far as 
$poſſible, make vp the inequality of their 
IWfortunes. Lncu!lys was a fair Preſident for 
Wthis, who refuſed the honour of Magilira- 
L 2 cy 
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cy on purpole to give way to his younger E 
brother , conten: edly waiting tor thee. 
piration of his year. Pollux chooſe rate 
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Deity by himſeif, and therefore to debak 
himſelf intoa ſhare of mortality , that l® 
might raiſe his broiher as much above 
You then are a þ appy man, one woul{®” 
think, that can oblige your 'brothcr at © 
cheaper rate, illuſirate him with the ho 
i0ur of your verties,and make him gre 
like your ſelf, without any damage or 6: 
rogation. Tims Plato made his broth 
famous by mentioning them in the choice 
oi his Books,v:z 
that concerning the Common-wealth, auf 
Arntipho his youngeſt brother in his Parmml 7 
des. Beſides, as there 15 difference in ti 
natures and fortunes of brothers; ſo nf 
ther as it pollible that the one ſhould excl 
the other in every particular thing. Tie 

ements exitt our of one common matic 
yet they are qualifyed with quite contra 
taculties. No one ever {aw two brother,” 
by the ſame Father and Mother, ſo ſtray. 
ly diſtinguiſhed, that whereas the one we 
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pleaſant, liber:l, eminent, wealthy , ev 
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Thus amongſt hated thorns,and prickly briers, 
Fragrant violet retires, 


Now therefore, he who has the eminen- 
cy ig other things; yet, it he do not hin- 
” der nor ſtifle the credit of vat is lauda- 
= bleintis brother, }.ke an ambitions Anta- 
goniſt , that graſps at all the applaute, but 
if he rather yield ro him, and declare that 
” in many things he excels him ; by this 
© mean$he takes away all occaſion of envy, 
wp which, being as combuſtible matter to fire, 

> moſt needs dye without it. Or rather he 
prevents the very beginnings, and {uft-rs it 
not ſo much as to kindle betwixt them. 
= But he who where he knows himfelt far 
'© ſuperior to his brother , calis for his help 
= andadvice, whether it he in the buſinets 
i of a Rhetorician,aMapilſtrate,or a Friend; 
Ty naword, ke that neglects or leaves him 
ig” out in no honourable l:mployment or Con- 
0/ cern,but joyns him with himlelf in all ho- 
bz nourable and worthy act 'ons, imploys him 
%| when preſent, waits for him, when abſent, 
WE and makes the world take notice, that he 
I} E 18 as fit for buſineſs as himſeif., but of a 
= more modeſt,and yielding diſpoſition ; all 
Kg this while he has done himtelſ no wrong, , 
-p and bravely advanced his brother. And 
'7Þ thisis the. advice one would oftcr to the 
= excelling brother. The other ſhould con{1- 

E der that, as his brother excels him in 
, © wealth, learning, eſlieem, he muſt expect 
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to come behind not him only, but million 
more, Z 


Who live o'th Off-ſprings of the ſpacioy F 
(Eat © 


But if heenvyes all that are ſo happy, Þ* t 
or amongſt all the reſt, repinesat his om 
prethers telicity ; his malicious temper T 
ſpeaks him one of the moſt wretched crez | G 
tures inthe world. Wherefore as Net. | 
Iasyfs Opinion was , that the Romans were B 
bound to thank the Gods, that Scipio, be B 
ing ſuchabraveman, was not born in ano Þ fi 
ther City ; ſo he who aſpires after great” ri 
things, if he miſs of his deſigns for hin-# t 
ſelf can do no leſs thanentitle his brotha & F 
to his beſt wiſhes. But ſomeare 1o u- w 
Incky in eſtimating of vertuous, and wor-Þ* is 
thy actions, that whereas they are over b 
joy'd to ſee their friends grow in eſtcen, Þ n 
and arenot a little proud of entertainin | 
perſons of honour or great opulency; Þ {< 
their brothers worth and eminency bs, un ef 
the mean time, lookt upon with a jealow tl 
eye, as tho? it threaten'd to cloud and &® C 
clipſe the ſplendour of their condition. ® K 
How do they cxalt themſelves at the me-|F 
mory of ſome profperous exploits of their 1 
Father, or the wiſe Conduct of their Great © C 
Grand-Father; by all which they are nc- ; ct 
thing advantaged ? But again, how areÞ It 
they daunted and diſpirited to ſee a bro a 
ther preferr'd to Inheritances, Dienitic al 
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or honourable Marriage ? But we ſhould 


EZ not envy any one. We ought not at leaſt 
= wiſe to turn our malice and rancour, out 
” of the Family, againſt worſe objeQs, in 
4h imitation of thoſe who eaſe the City of 
” Sedition, by imploying the perſons againſt 
” the common Enemy. 


Trojans.1 bave, and Friends; you, what 1 


| Grzcians to envy and to amulate. (hate, 


> Brothers ſhould not be like the Scales of a 
* Ballance, the one rif:ing upon the others 


ſinking. But rather like numbers in A- 
rithmetick, the leſſer and the greater mu- 
tually kelping and improving each other. 
For that Finger, which is not active in 
writing or touching muſical Inſtruments, 
is not inferior to thoſe that can do both - 
but they all move and act as well one as a- 
nother, and are aſliſtant to each ather, 
which makes the inequality amongſt them 


- ſeemdeftgned by nature, when the great- 
- eft can't be without the help of the leaſt, 
- that is placed in eppoſition to it; Thus 
* Craterus and Perilayus, both Brothers to 


Kings, Antigonus and Caſander, betook 


* themſelves, the one to mannaging of Mi- 
© litary, the other of his Domeſtick Aﬀairs. 


On the other hand, the Antiochians, Seleu- 


| cans, Grypians, and Cyzzeenians, difdain- 


ing any meaner things than Purple and Di- 
adems, brought a great deal of trouble 


and miſcheif upon one another, end made 


Greece 


FFI 
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Greece it ſelf miſerable with their quarry 
But, in regard that men of ambitious i 
clinations will be apt to envy thojc yy 
have got the ſtart of them in honour, 
judge it moſt convenient for Brothers (| * 
take different methods in purſuit of it, 
'ther than to vex and emulate one-anothef 
in the fame way. The Beaſts differ abou 
that which they all take to be their no. 
riſkment. And Wreſtlers are therefoy 4 
Antagoniſts, becauſe they ſtrive in the ſan 
Game. But thoſe that pretend to differen 
Games, are the greateſt Friends, and rea} ® 
to take one anothers parts with the utmot® 
of their skill and power. So the two Soy 
of Tyndarus, Caſtor and Pollux carried thi © 
day, Pollux at Cuffs, and Caſtor at Racing - 
Thus Homer brings in the Trojan that malt 
expert in the Bow, his Brother marchin 
in the Head of the heavy arm?d Foot. | © 


Protefted over with a glittering Shield, © 


WY 
-—y } 


And amongſt thoſe who are concern » 
in the Common-wealth, a General of aF V 
Army does not much envy the Sophiſte, F 1 
nor amonegſt the Phyſicians, thofe who pro ® ÞD 
ſcribes Rules for Diet the Chirurgeon: = £ 
but they mutually aid and aſſert the credi F © 
of one another, But, for brothers to ſtu ® y 
dy to be eminent in the ſame art and fa 
culty, is all one, amongſt il men, as if ri-® Þþ 
val Lovers, Courting one and the ſame Mi- Þ \ 
ſtreſs, ſhould both ſtrive to gain the grea- | 
reſt intereſt in her affections. Thoſe in-F t 


deed that travel different ways can probi- 
bly 
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© bly do one another but little good. But 
'® thoſe, who carry on quite different de- 
| ligns, and take feveral methods in their 
© converſations they avoid envy, and many 
© times: do one another a kindneſs. As De- 
” mſthenes and Chares, and again, Eſchines, 
Eubulus, Hyperides and Leeſthenes, the one 
= treating the people with their Diſcourſes 
= and Writings, the otner aſliſting them by 
F Action and Conduct. Therefore, where 
” the diſpoſition of brothers is ſuch, that 


they can't agree in proſecuting the ſame 


” methods of becoming great, it 1s conve- 


nient that one of them ſhould ſo command 


” himſelf as to aſſume the moſt different in- 
= clinations and deſigns from his brother, 
” that if they both aim ac honour, they may 
© ſervetheir ambition by different means,and 


that they. may chearfully congratulate 
cach other the ſucceſs of his deſigns, and 
ſo injoy at once their honour and them- 
ſelyes. But, beſides this, they muſt be. 
ware of the ſuggeſtions of Kindred, Ser- 
vants, and Women, that may work much 
miſchief ina vain-glorious mind. Your 
brother, ſay they, is the great man of A- 
tion, whom the people honour, and ad- 
mire, But no body comes near or regards 
you, Now a man that yell underſtood 
himſeif would anſwer, 1 have indeed a 
brother that is a plauſible man in the 
World, and the greateſt part of his ho- 


nour | liave a right to. For Socrates ſaid, 


that he would rather kave Darims for his 
iricnd 
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friend than Daricus. But to a pruder 
and ingenious brother, *twould be as prex 
.a fatisfaftion to ſee his brother an excelley 
Orator, a perſon of great wealth or ay 
thority. as if he had been any or all the 
himſelf. And thus eſpecially, may thx 
trouble and diſcontent, that ariſes fron 
the great odds that are betwixt brethreq, 

be mitigated. But there are other difk. 

rences that happen among(t ill-inftrufe 

brothers, in reſpect of their Age. For, 

whilſt the Elder juſtly claim the priviledz 
of pre-eminence and authority over the 
younger, they become troubleſome and 
uneaſte cothem. And the younger groy: 
ing pert and refractory begin to {light 
and contemn the Elder. Hence it 1s that 
the younger looking upon themſelves to ht 
hated and curbed, decline and ftomach 
their admonitions. The Elder again, be- 
ing fond of Superiority , are jealous 
of their brothers advancement, as tho? it 
tended to leſſen them: Therefore, as we 
judge of a kindneſs, that it ought to he 
valued more by the party obliged than hin 
who beſtows it ; ſo, if the Elder would be 
perſwaded to ſet leſs by his Seniority, and 
the younger to eſteem it more, there would 
beno ſuch ſupercilious lighting, and con- 
temptuous carriage betwixt them. But, 
11 regard it is fiting the Elder ſhould take 
care of them, lead and inſtru& them, and 
the younger reſpect, obſerve and follow 
them, it is likewiſe convenient _— 
| | Elders |} 
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| any thing material without him. 


Eider's care ſhould carry more of familia- 


rity init and that he act more by perfwali- 


on than command, being readier to expreſs 
much ſatisfaction, and tc applaud his bro- 
ther when he does well, than to reprove 
and cbaſtiſe bim for his faults. Now the 
youngers imitation ſhould be free from 2- 
ny ſuch thing as angry ſtriving, For un- 
prejudiced endeavours in following ano- 
ther ſpeak the eſteem of a friend and ad- 


| mirer,theother the envy of an Antagoniſt. 
| Whence it is that thoſe, who out of love to 
| yertue, deſire to be like their brother, are 


beloved, but thoſe again who out of a 
ſtomaching ambition, contend to be equal 
with them, meet with anſwerable uſage. 
But, above all other reſpe&s due from the 
younger to the Elder, that of obſervance 
is moſt commendable and occaſions the 


return of a ſtrong affection, and equal re- 


gard. Such was the obſequious behaviour 
of Catoto his Elder brother Capzo all along 


| from (their Childhood, that when they 


came to be men, he was fo much overcome 
with his humble and excellent difpoſition, 


| that his meek {ilence, and attentive obedi- 
ence begot in him ſuch a reverence to- _ 


wards him, that he neither ſpake nor did 
It is re- 
corded that, when Capio had ſealed ſome 
writing of depoſitions, and his brother 
coming in was againſt it, he called for the 
Writing and took off his Seal, without ſo 
muchas asking Cato why he did ſuſpect the 
teſtimony. 
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teſtimony. The reverence that Epicyru/; {th 
brothers ſhew'd him was likewiſe remir;. Mir 


able, that which his affeCtionate care mm 
rited from them, who, as in other thing, Wc 
ſo eſpecially were they inflivenced by hin | co 
in the way of his Philoſophy, that they he. | a1 
gun betimes to entertain a high opinion | * 

© (it 


his accompliſhments, and to declare thy 
there was never a wiſer man heard of thy 
Epicurus. If they erred, yet we may here #* Mt 
obſerve the obliging behaviour of Epicary, | al 
and the return of their paſſionate reſpet Þ* W 
tohim. And amongſt Jater Philoſophers #1 
Apollonins the Peripatetick convinced hin Þ ** 
that faid honour was incommunicable, # T! 
by raiſing his younger brother Soto toz 7 PU 
higher degree of ceminency than him ſer 
ſelf. Amongſt all the good things 1 an F 
bound to fortune for z I have that of : 
kind and afﬀfeCtionate brother T won, which 
can't be unknown to any who have con. | 
verſed with me,and efpecially thoſe of my | 
own Family. There are yet other Mfſtur. | 
bances that brothers near the ſame ape & > 
ought to be warned of; they are but ſmall F 
indeed at preſent, but they are frequent | 
and leave a laſting grudge, ſuch as makes þ 
them ready upon all occaſions, to fret and » 
exaſperate one another, and conclude at | a 
Taft in implacable hatred and malice. For, 
having once begun to fall out in their 
Sports, and to differ about little things, F k, 
viz. the feeding and fighting of Cocks and If: 
other Fowl, the exerciſes of Ghildres, 3 
the Þ 
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E the hunting of Dogs, the racing of Horſes; 
. Fir cones to pals thatthey haye no Govern- 
t ment of themſelves in greater matters, 

© nor the power to reſtrain a proud and 
"© contentious humour. So the Great men 
\ © among the Grecian, in our time, diſagree- 
#Þ ing about the buſineſs of Players, and Mu- 
4 © {1t1ans, afterward about the Bath in Edep- 
1 ſw, and again about Rooms of Entertain- 
© ment, from contending and oppoling one 
© another about places, cutting and turning 
'E Water-courlſes they were grown fo fierce 


E victory no otherwiſe than the worſt and 
© baſeſt of Victories amongſt the brothers at 
& Thebes, But you will ſay : are there not 
| © ſome things wherein men of mild and 
- © quietdiſpoſitions may have occaſion to dif- 
© ſent from others? There are doubtleſs, 
; © butthen they mult rzke care that the main 
| difference be betwixc_che things _ 
3 CIVES 
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ſelves, and that their paſſions be not ty 
much concern'd. But they muſt rath 
have a regard to juſtice, and as ſoon x 
they have referr*d the controver{ie to y. 
bitriment immediately to diſchary 
their thoughts of it, for fear too mug 


ruminating leave a deep impreſſion of j|# 
in the mind, and render it hard to be fy. 


gotten. The Pythagoreans were imitah) 
for this, who tho' no nearer related thanh 


meer common Diſcipline and Educatin,Þ 
if at any timein a paſſion, they broke} 
into opprobrious language, before theSu# 
ſet,gave one another their hands, and yitg 
them a diſcharge from all injuries, and ( 
with a mutual Salutation concluded frienk® 
For as a Feaver attending an inflamed for, 
threatens no great danger to the body, hi 
if the ſore being heald, the Feaver ft 
it appears then to be a diſtemper, and v7 
have ſome deeper cauſe; fo when amongtÞ” 
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brothers upon the ending of a differenc,Þ 
all diſcord ceaſes betwixt them, it is a 
argument that the cauſe lay in the matt 
of difference only ; but if the diſcord fur 


vive the deciſion of the controverſie, iti 


*700 * Og 


plain that the pretended matter ſeri 
only for a falſe ſcar, drawn over on pu 


| poſe to hide the cauſe of an incurvkF 
wound. It is worth the while at preſet 
to hear an account of a diſpute betweaÞ 


two Forreign brothers, not concerning iÞ 
little patch of Land, nor a tew Servants 


Gþr Cztte), but no leſs than the Kingdon z 
08 
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of Perſia. When Darizs was dead ſome 
were for Ariamene's ſucceeding to the 
Crown as being Eldeſt Son, others were 
| for Xerxes, who was born to Darizs of 
| Aſa the Daughter of Cyr», in the time 
"© of his Reign over Perſia. Artarenes 
© therefore went to 4:44 in no hoſtile po- 
” ſure, but vefy peaceably to hear the mat- 
” ter determined. FYerxes being there,uſed 
” the Majeſty and Power of a King. But 
” when his brother was come, helaid down 
* his Crown and other R»yal Ornaments, 
= went and meeting greeted dim And hav- 
© ing-ſent him pretents, g2ve a charge ro his 
«© Servants to deliver them with theſe words, 

= With theſe Preſents your brother Xerxes 
wk expreſſes the honour he has for you and if 

” bythe judgment and ſuffrage of the Per» 
” an | be declared King, I place you next 
jj tomy felf. Ariamenes reply'd : I accept 
| yourGifts, but preſume the Kingdom of 
Perſia to be my right. Yet for all my youn- 
ger Brethren I ſhall have an honour,and for 
Xerxes in the firſt place : The day of deter- 
 muwing who ſhould Reign being come, the 
i Perſians made Artabanus brother to Darin 


| Judg. NXerxes excepted againſt him, con- 
© fiding moſt inche Multicude. His Mother 
" Atoſſa reproved him {ſaying : Why Son, 


 areyou ſo ſhie of Artabanw your Uncle, 
* andoneot the beft men amongſt the Perſi- 


| ans? And why ſhou!4 you dread the Trial, 
| where the worſt ycucan fear is tobe next 
© theThrene and to be called the King of 


M Ppr(iavs 
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Perfia's brother 2 Xerxes at length ſubmit 
ing, after ſome debate Artabanm adjudgey 
the Kingdom to Xerxes. Ariawenes pre. 
ſently ſtarted up and went and ſhew'd g 
beiſance to his brother, and taking hin 
by the hand placed him in the Throne 
And from that time being placed himſelf 
by Xerxes next inthe Kingdom, he conti. 


nued the ſame affeCtion to him, inſomuch | 


that for his brothers honour, ingaging 


himſelf in a Naval Fight at Salamina, h 
was killed there. And this may ſerve fo 
a clear and nnqueſtionable inſtance of tru | 
kindneſs and greatneſs of mind. But 4» © 


ziochus's reſtleſs ambition after a Crown 


was as much to be condemned. Such it F 
was, that nothing could be'more admired 
2t him, than that it ſhould not totally ex | 


einguiſh natural affection and: deſtroy the 


love of 2 brother. . He went to War with F 
his brother Seleycus for the Kingdom, him: F 
ſe]f being the younger brother and having | 
the aſſiſtance of his Mother. In the dv. 
rance of which War Seleucus joyns batted | 
with the Galations, and.is defeated, being = 
not heard of for a time, is ſuppoſed to he 
ſlain, his whole Army being ſlaughter'd by 
the Enemy- Antiochus underſtanding it Þ 
put off his Purple, and went into Mourn- = 
ing, caſed his Palace to be ſhut up, and 
retired to lament the death of his brother, 
But within a ſhorr time after, hearing that 
his brother was {afe and raifing new Forces; | 
he went and offer'd Sacrifices for joy, and | 
Cs SS com: | 
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commanded his SubjeRs to do the like, 
and to Crown themſelves with Garlands. 
But the Athenians, though they made ari- 
diculous ſtory about a falling out amongſt 
the Deities, compenſated for the abſurdity 
pretty well in ſtriking out the ſecond day 
of their Moneth Boedromien, becauſe up- 
on that day Neptnne and Minerva wel at 
variance. And why ſhould not we cancel 
out of our memories, as au unhappy day, 
and no more to be ſpoken of, that where- 


in we have Ciffer*'d wit auy of our Family 


or Relations ? but racher, tar beir from 
ys, that the Feuds of that day ſhould bu- 
ry the memory of ail that happier time, 
wherein we were educated and converſed 
together. For, except Nature has be- 
ſtow'd thoſe vertues of Meekneſs and Pa- 
tience upon us in vain and to no purpoſe ; 
we have certainly the greateſt reaſon to ex- 
erciſe them towards our intimate Friends 
and Kindred. Now the acknowledge- 
ments of the Offender and the begging 
pardon for the Crime expreſſes a kind and 
amicable Nature no leſs, then the remit- 
ing of it. Wherefore it is not for us to 
flight the anger of thoſe, whom we have 
incens'd through our folly, neither ſhould 
they be ſo implacable as to refuſe an hum- 
ble ſubmiſſion : But rather, where we have 
done the wrong, we ſhould endeayour to 
prevent diſtaſte by the earlieſt and hum- 
bleſt acknowledgments, and impetrations 
of pardon, and where we have received 

M 2 any, 
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any, tobe as ready and free in the forgiy. 
ing of it. Euclides, Socrate”s Auditor, was 
famous in the Schools for his mild return © 
to his raving brother, whonr hearing bel. # 
low out threats againſt him afcer this man. | 
ner. Let me periſh if I be not revenged F 
on you, he anſwered, And meperifh, if 7 
} don't prevail with you to defiſt from this ©: 

paſſion, and that we may he as good friends | | 
as ever we were. This Eucl:des ipake; | 
but what King Exumenes did was an act of Þ 
meekneis feldom to be paralelld, but ne- Þ 
veryer outdone, For Perſeus King of Ms: | 
cedon, being his great Enemy, had engag. | 
ed {ſome pecſons to attempt the killing Þ 
him. In order to witch barbarous fat & 
they lay in wait for him ahout Delphos, and 
when they perceived him going from the | 
Sea toward the Oracle, came behind him 
and ſet upen him with great . Stones, © 
wounding him in the Head and Neck, till ! 
reeling with his hurt, he fell down, and was | 
ſuppoſed dead. The rumour of this a&i- Þ 
on diſperſed every way, and ſome Friends 
and Servants of his coming to Pergam, 
who were the amazed Syectators of the 
ſuppoſed Murder, brought the news. 
Whereupon Attalus, Eumsnes's Eldeſt bro- | 
ther, a well temper?d man, and one that 
had ſhew?d the greateſt affeftion and re- 
ſpects to his brother, was proclaim'd 
King, and not only afſum'd the Crown, F 
but married his deceaſed brothers Queen Þ 
Stratonica. But, inte Nigence coming a _ ; 
after | 
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afcer that Exmenes was alive, and coming 


home, he preſenily laid afide the Crown, 
and putting on his utual habiliments, went 
with the reſt of the Guard to meet and at- 
tend him. Emumenes received him with the 
moſt sffeCtionate embraces. Saluted the 
Queen with honourable reſpects and much 
indearment, And not long after at his 
death he was ſo frec from paſlion or jea- 
louke againſt his brother , that he be- 
queathed to him both his Crown and his 
Queen. The return of Arralzs to his 
brothers kindneſs was ingenuous and very 
remarkable : For, after his brothers death, 
he took no care to advance his 6572 Chil- 
dren, though he had many, but provided 
eſpecially for the education of Exmeres's 
Son, and when he came to Age, placed 
the Crown upon his Head and faluted him 
with the Titleof King. But Cambyſes be- 
ing diſturb?d only with a Dream that his 
brother was like to Reign over Aſia, with- 
out any inquiry after farther evidence or 
ground for his jealzuſie, cauſed him to he 
put to death. Whereupon the Succeſſion 
went out of Cyras*s Family :1to the Line 
of Darius. One who underſtood him- 
ſelf better than ro fear the communicas 
ting his affairs not only to his brothers 
but his friends, Again this Rule is to 


| be obſerved, that when ever any . diffe- 


rence happens betwixt brothers, dnr- 
Ing the time of ſtrangeneſs, eſpecially, 
they hold a correſpondence with one ano- 
M 3 thers 


oy 
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thers friends, but by all means avoid thei; 
Enemies. The Cretians are herein very oh- 
ſervable, who beingaccuſtony'd to frequent 
skirmiſhes and fights, as ſoon as they were 
over, were reeonciled and went together, 
And that was it which they commonly cal. 
led a Syncretiſm, For there are ſome 
who like Waters running among(t inconti 
gnuous and lcoſe grounds, overthrow all 
familiarity and friendſhip ; Enemies to 
both Parties, but eſpecially bent upon the | 
ruining of him, whoſe weakneſs expoſes 
him molt to danger. For every fincere 
ſubſtantial friend joyns in affection with | f 
ore that approves himſelf fuch: to him, R 
And you ſhall obſerve on the other hand, IF .. 
the molt inveterate and pernicious Enemy || 
to contribute the poiſon of his ill nature, 
and doall he can to heighten the paſſion of th 
an angry brother. Therefore as the Cat, 
in Eſop, out of pretended kindneſs asked Þ 
the {ick Hen how ſhe did, ſhe anſwering, 
the better if you were further off; after Þ Py 
the ſame manner one would anſwer an in- M 
cendiary, that throws in words to breed | " 
diſcord, and to that end prys into things th 
thatare not to be ſpoken of; thus,I ſay,ſuch | th 
a one would be anſwer'd, I have no con- Þ | 
troverſie with my brother nor he with me, on 
and therefore that we may not, we are re Þ e.: 
ſolved to hearken to no ſuch Sycophanes a Þ 14; 
you are. I can't underſtand why, ſeeing us 
it is commonly held convenient for thoſe Þf |. 
Who have tender Eyes and a weak _ | ſep 

wa Þ © 
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ſhim thoſe Objetts that are apt to make a 


ſtrong Reflection; the Rule ſhould not ho!d 
00d in, Morals; and thoſe whom we would 
Laeviia Sick of the trouble of fraternal 


quarrels and Contentions, ſhould rather 


eem to take pleaſiire inthem, whilſt they 


| yoluntarily meet the vexation. How much 


more a prudential courſe would they take 


E inavoiding their Enemijes, and rather con- 
| verſing with their Relations and Friends, 


E& where they may diſcover their grievance. 
© But ſome are of that ſcrupulous opinion, 


© that Brothers walking together muſt not 
' ſuffer a Stone to lye in the way betwixt 
E them. But they are very much concerned 
| if a Dog happen to run b*twixt them x 


E and many ſuch things being look®d 


| upon as ominous, diſcompoſe and terrify 
* them. Whereas none of them=ll any way 
* tends to the breaking of Friendſhip, or the 


as 


& cauſing of Diſſention : but that which they 
© are leaſt aware of, Men of ſnarling diſpo- 


* ſfifions, baſe detractors, and inſtigators of 
| Miſchief, theſe whom they improvidently 
7 2dmit into their Society, are the things 
| that do them the greateſt hurt. Therefore 
| this diſcourſe ſuggeſting one thing after a- 
| nother, Theophraſius ſpoke well, if there 


= Ought to be all things common amongſt 


| Friends, why ſhould not the belt of thoſe 
| things, their Friends themſelves be Com- 


3 


p 
oþ 
IA 


: municated ? And this. is advice that can'c 
| be too ſoon tender?d to Brethren, for theic 
eparate Acquaintance and Converſation 


M 4 conduces. 


p 


| 
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conduces ta the extranging them from on 
another. For thoſe who affect divers friend; 
will be apt to delight in them ſo much agts 
emulate them, and will therefore be eallh 
drawn and perſwaded by them, for Friend 
ſhips have their di:tinEtive marks and man Þ 
ners, and there is no greater argument of. 
a Cifferent Genius and diſpoſition, tha 
the choice of different Friends. Where 


fore neither the common table, nor th F 
common recreations, nor aBy other for: 2 
of intimacy comprehends fo much of z® r 
mity betwixt Brothers, as to be united j q. . ( 


their Intereſts, and to have the ſame com. | C 
mon Friends and Enemies; for ord (i 
Fciendſhip ſuffers neither calumnies na; 3 
claſhings, but if there be any anger or di. 
content, honeſt and impartial friends rake 
anend of it. For as Tin unites and fol 
ders up broken Braſs, being put to the 
ends and attemperd to the nature of th 
broken pieces; (o it is the part of a Friel 1 
DEtWIXE Brothers, to ſute and accomme 
date himſelf to the humours of both, tht 
he mzy confirm and ſecure their Friend(hi, | A 
But thoſe of different and uncomplyin 
tempers arc like improper notes in Muſick, Þ 
that ſerve only to ſpoil the Conſort, and E 
offend the Ear with a harſh noiſe. "Tisi} ; 
queſtion therefore whether Heſied was It | 
the right or go when he ſaid, F 
Let not thy Friend become thy Brother! | 5 
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For one of an even Behaviour, that free- 
| Iy communicates himſe!f between both, 
his intereſt in both may contract a firm agd 
| happy tye and engagement of Love be- 
© tween Brothers. But Heſod it ſeems, ſpoks 
.& of thoſe he ſuſpeted, »3z. the greateſt 
© part, and the worſe fort of Friends, men 
” of envious and ſelfiſh deſigns. Such Friends 
” he is wiſe who avoids, tho' in the mean 
© time he devide his kindneſs equally between 
” 2true Friend and a Brother. With this 
& reſerve always, that the Brother have the 
© Preference to Magiſtracy, the management 
” of publick affairs; that he have the greater 
© reſpect ſhewn him in invitations, and in 
107 the contracting acquaintance with great 
ic. perfonsz and in any thing that looks ho- 
© nourable and great in the Eyes of the 
v. & people, that the preheminence be given to 
hk © Nature; for in theſe inſtances to prefer a 
te © Friend, does him not ſo much Credit, as 
{| that baſe and unworthy action of leſſening 
© and ſlighting a Brother does the vilifying 
4 Brother diſgrace, but ſeveral have given 
; © their opinions in this thing. That of Ae- 
pg nenaer is very well. 


E | ( Heert 
(i MRindneſs contemn'd inflames the friendly 
if With rougher Paſſions. 


Which may remind Brothers to pre- 
ſerve a tender regard to one another, and 
not to preſume, that Nature will over- 
come al} their Slights and Diſdain. A 

| Horſe 
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Horſe naturally loves a Man, 2nd a Dy ME 
his Maſter, but, it they are negle&ted jp 
what is fitting and neceſſary for them, the 
will grow ſtrange, and unmanageable, The 
Body that is ſo intimately united to the 
Soul, if the Soul ſuſpend a careful Infli. 
ence from it, *twill not be forward to 
aſliſt it in it's operations, it may rathe 
ſpoil and croſs them. Now as the kind re: 
gards of Brother to Brother are highly 
commendable, ſo may they be expreſyd 
to the greater advantage, when he confine; 
them not wholly to his Perſon, but pays 
them as occaſion ſerves, rather by reflef; 
on, viz. to his Kindred, and ſuch as rv 
tain to him. When he maintains a kind and 
complaiſant humour amidft all contingen- 
ces, when he obliges the ſervile patt of the 
Family with a courteous and affable Cat: 
riage, when he is grateful to the Phy. 
ſitian, and good friends, for the fafe recs 
very of his Brother, and is ready to fo Þ 
upon any Expedition'6r Servicerfor hin, 
Again, that he have the higheſt eſteem and 
honour for his Brothers Wife. That he 
ſadly repent and condole her ſufferings, 
and equally endeavour to mittigate her 
Paſſion. If ſhe have a little offended, to Þ,..: 
intercede and ſue for her Peace. And it 
there have beea any private difference be« | ;,, 
tween .himſelt and his Brother, to make K,., 
his complaint before her in order to a re- Wy: 
concilement. But eſpecially to be much 
troubled at his fingle State, or it he be 

Married 


Wol.1II; Of Brotherly Loroe. 
arried at the want of Children. If not 


"i farried , to follow him with arguments 
Pr id perſwaſions, to teaſe him with rebukes 
% id -reproaches , and to do every thing 


it may incline him to enter into 2 con- 
ogal State. When he has Children to 
xpreſs his affeCtion and reſpects to them 
oth with the greater ardency. To love 
je Children equally with his own, but 
o be more favourable and indulgent to 
hew, leaſt having committed ſome of 
heir, youthful faults, for fear of their 
Parents anger, they run away and contract 
aughty acquaintance : and that therefore, 
yhen they come into their Parents pre- 
ſence, they may there meet with mild 
and tender admonitions, the beſt refuge 
they could. have eſcap'd to. So Plato 
reclaim'd his Nephew Spexſippus that was 
fargone in Idlenefs and Debauchery, the 
$youngman impatient of his Parents repre- 
henſtons, ran away from. them , who 
Evwere more impatient of his Extravagan- 
(cies. His Uncle expreſſed nothing of di- 

Eſturbance at all this, but continued calm 
and free from Paſſion ; whereupon Spexe 
EE /ppzs was ſeized with an extraordinary 

© ſhame, and from that time, became an ad- 
| micer of both his Uncle and his Philoſo- 
© phy: many of Plato's friends blamed him 
& that he had not inſtrufted the youth; he 
+ made anſwer, that be inſtructed him by 
lis Life and Converſation , from which 
# he might learn if he pleag'd, the difference 
A betwixt 


1,1 


betwixt ill and vertuous Actions. The 
ther of Alevas the Theſſalian looking y 
on his Son to be of a fierce and injury 
nature, kept him under with a great 6 
of {everity ,, but his Uncle received jj 
with as great kindneſs. When therefy 
the Theſſalians ſent ſome Beans to the( 
cle at Delphos, to enquire by them y 
ſhould be their next Ring, his uncle {( 
in one bean privately in the name of 4 


vas the Prieſteſs anſwered from iff 
Oracle, that Alevas ſhould be King. kf 
Father being ſurprized, averr'd that thff 
was never a Bean thrown in for Al: 
that he knew of; at laſt all concluded th 


ſome miſtake was committed in puttiz 


down the names, whereupon they ſentÞ 


gail tO enquire of the Oracle. The Pricf 


eſs confirming her firſt words, anſm 


cd, 


I ſay ( that you no further trouble mt) ; 


T be ruddy youth Sen to Archidice. 


Thus Alevas was by the Oracle, throw 
his Uacle*s kind Policy, declared Kin, 
by which means he ſurmounted all his Af 
ceſtors, and advanced his Family into 
ſplendid condition. For ?tis prudence if 
a Brother when he beholds with Joy tif 
brave and worthy actions of his Nephenſ 
growing great and honourable by their on 
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deſerts, to prompt and encourage th 


on by Congratulation and Applaute. 
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zpraiſe his own Son may be abſurd and 

Wfenſive, but to commend the good acti. 

ns of a Brothers Son, is an excellent 

ting, and that which proceeds from no 

f.intereſt z nor any orher principle but 

\ true veneration to Vertue. Now the ve- 

7 name of Brother ( Aage/phus, one that 

omes out of the fame Wound) 1ntimares 

at mutual Benevolence and Friendſhip 

that ought to be between them; beſides, that 

Tec have a Preſident from thoſe that are of 

fublimer make and nature than our ſelves. 

Hercules, who was the Father of Sixty 

tight Sons, had a Brothers Son that was as 

ear to him as any one of his own, and 

en to this time Hercules and his Nephew 

" ÞFolays have in many places one common 

Altar betwixt them, and ſhare in the ſame 

FAdorations. He 15 called literally, Hereu- 

Fs Aſſiſtant, but when his Brother Jphz- 

clus was (lain in a Battel at Lecedemon, in 

ba Paſſion he left Peloporneſſus, and Lenco- 

Lthea, her Siſter being dead rook the In: 

Efant, nurſed him up, and conſecrated him 

wich her ſelf amoneſt the Deities, from 

whence the Roman Matrons, upon the Feſti- 

 Wialsof Lexcothea (whom they call alſo Afa- 

»$7#4) have a cufiom inſtead of their own, 

4@uring the time of the Feſtival, to nurſe 
"| {lfir Siſters Children, 


Platarch: 


Vol. HI 


Plutarch: 


OF 


FORTUNE: 


I Engliſh ous of the 
| Greek by Willam 
| Baxter, Gent. 


LMortals affairs, Fortune not Condutt rules. 


1 
= 


N D does not Juſtice Rule the 
Aﬀairs of Mortals neither ? 
Nor lmpartiality, nor Mode- 
ration, nor Decorum ? But it 

pas of Fortune, and long of Fortune, that 

| Noe remain'd obſtinate in his Poverty, 

Aitzough he could have made himſelf Ma- 

er of much wealth ? And that Scipio, 

Gen he had taken Carthage, neither res 

ceiv'd 


of 
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ceiv?d, nor ſo much as ſaw any part of 
Booty ? ? Was it of Fortune and long 


| 
"Fortune that Philocrates having receivetK - 
Sum of Gold of King Phslip laid it outifft -| 
Whors and Fiſh? And that Laſthnoaft 1 
wy erates by meaſuring their happin 1 
eir Bellics, and the moſt obje4 of 1 
es loſt Olynthus? Was it of Fort 1 
that Alexander Son of Philip xefrain'dfrnf® | 
the Captive Women himſelf, and purity 0 
thoſe that offered them any indignity? þ ; 2 
* The word Alexander Son of Priam, long of an ei} ii 
Fortuneas us'd Demon and Fortune. firſt vitiated his Hil: (a 
by the Anti- Wife, and then took her away with hinf E ' 
ents , 4 and filled both the Contigents with Wt? 0 
OO + and Calamities 2 And if ſuch thing #7 
the Condudt *theſe can come by Fortune, what hind = | 
and Allotment but that we may as well plead that Caf? | 
of our Genizs. Boars and Monkeys are conltrained 7 
_ aca tune to be Ravenous, Luſtful and Ride 
&r _ "" lous? Bur if there be ſich things ge 
ow” found as Moderation, Juſtice and Fat: 
emails *- tude, how can it ſtand with reaſon th 
Plutarch, faith ould not be ſuch a thing as Wiſdou ab ” Ar 
ſhe is catled And if there be Wiſdom, how can iti uw 
Blind becauſe Þut there muſt be Conduct? For Mode 7 
we blindly fall $jon is (as they are uſed to Cay) a cri} © - 
Ever. fort of Wiſdom ; and Juſtice cannot(iſl 
ſiſt without Wiſdom : And if ſhe be 4 1 
fent, good Conduct muſt then the rally 
follow. And we call that Wiſdom ti * 
renders us manful in Pleaſures , Couſſ® 1 
nence. and Moderation; in Dangers i Y wn 
Hardlhips, endurance and Reſolution; Z F is N 


18 Vol.IIL. Of Fortune. 

48 Communities and Publick buſineſſes, Eqta- 
© lity and Juſtice. And therefore if we will 
18 needs have it that the effects of Conduct 
| belong to Fortune, let then both the ef- 
© fects of Juſtice and Moderation belong to 
® Forrune alſo. Nay (and by Fove) let ſteal- 
2 ing be aſcribed-to Fortune too, and Cut- 
wing of Purſes and a luſtful lewd life; and 
ps let us quit our Reaſoning quite and turn 
i our ſelves looſe to Fortune to be carried 
vb and. driven, like filth and duſt before an 
4 impervous wind. If there be no ſuch thing 
oÞ- {as ConduCt, it muſt of neceſſity follow 
inſt, there ſhould be no ſuch as adviſing about 
147 our Aﬀairs, nor any conſultation or en- 
$5 quiry abour Utility. And that Sephocles 
{es did talk idly when he laid; 


2 Ty 

” What cert ſought, 
” Jt may be caught :: 
” But what we ſnun 
T Wil from us run. 


| 1 I learn what's to be tauoht : 
* I ſeek what's to be ſought © 
” I beg the reſt of Heaven. 


þ: For what's to be /ought, or what's to be 
> learnt by Mortais, if all things go by For- 
tune? And what Senate of a Revublick 
© is not overthrown ? or what Council of a 
F N Prince 


+ 
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Prifice is'not difſoled, if ſach things ww” 
ſubject toForcune ?' Which we uſe tow} 
braid with blindaeſs, becaufe we blindjÞ” 
fall into it. And - indeed how can we gÞ 
 therwife chooſe, when we firſt (pluck of 
Conduct like our Eyes out of our Hed þ 
and then take us a blind Guide of oy} 
Lives ? Imagine that now ſome one of i; 
ſhould fay, | 


Seers Aﬀairs Fortune not Eye-ſight Rui, 
Nor Eyes-ſights Introdufters — (as Plul 
| calls them 


aa 


Be OR TI In, 


Aud again. 


CY pa} Poom mA ws 


Hearers Affairs are by blind Form 
Rui F- 


And not by a certain Powar Receptir ; 

of the ſtrokes of Air conveyed to if 

through the Organ of the Ear and Brain: 

It would beſeem us doubtleſs to payiÞ” , 
due reſpect to our Senfe. But our Sight Þ 
Hearing and Smelling - with the otie 

Parts of our Bodies Faculties were beſton R 
* For &Y7& Ed upon us by Nature * to Miniſter unt J 
T read 2--3,, £ood Conduct and Diſcretion. And," 
red 65 THY. : | E 
the mind Sees, and the mind tbat Heat 


* Euggorn. 


Freſychizs, aith Che Teit are deaf and blind : and as, wet” 
chat EJorwy there nota Suns we might for all the ot” 
among other Stars, paſs our days in * &Keverend Dark (ﬆþ- 
things lignifies FJeraclirus Calls it) ; fo bad man neititÞ” fo 
a:S7110%,01 Mind nor Reaſon his Life would be ; x 6 
29 | 


AEVENende 
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his. Senſes, nothing better than that of 
Brites. But it *s by neither Fortune nor 
| GRnce that we exceed then and bear fray 


over them : but Promether (that 15 Reaſon } 


is ; the Caule- 
( Foles 
Which gives for Workmen Horſe and Aſſes 
( ” totlds, 


And Heifer?s Sons (a)for Slaves ro boar our 


As eAſeby [us ſpeaks. For tho ercater 
part of bears are MuCh Nappicr than we, it 


\ 1T . 
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25 to the Fortune and Form ct their Con- © 


ſtitution ; for fome of them are arzed with , 
Horns, ſore wi; i.h Teeth and ſome with 
Stings 


) But th Urchins Back. (faith Eijnped3- ( 


cez) Briftles with Prick'y T horns. 


But all theſe its ſhe ſweetened with one pift,, 


| Reaſon, Care and Forecaſl?. 


(Cc) Small « rhe Strength of poor frail Man, rag 7. 

Yet by his ſhifting wit be ca x has 7 
Enſlawve ihe Arts cmd Properties out od £0x 
Of all on Land in Sea and 4 SK es. -4 fp reign of 4 


The lighteſt and ſwifteſt things are Hor- 7 
© ſes; bur they run for Man. A Dog is 2 
| ferc and an angry Animal ; bur 1t g1 vards © 


N 2 Man. 


þ) Here 
Aurz? 

Others again are ſhod, others are clad 2£. 2:27; 
with Scales, others with ſhaggy Hair, and 7zyu7- 
others with hard Claws and hoofs. But :-:7:901; 
| Manalone (as Plato ſpeaks) was left by na- $ce 
| ture uttarm'd, nnſhod, and uncover'd. Notes. 
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Man. Fiſh is the ſweeteſt thing, and Swine 


the fatteſt ; but they are Mans Nouriſh- E 


ment and Cheer.” What's bigger than an 
Elephant ? But this alſo is become Mans 
Play-thing, anda Spectacle at publick So- 
lemnities, and it learns to Skip, Dance and 
Kneel: Such things as theſe being not in- 
troduced in vain , but that we might learn 
by them whether knowledg advances Man, 
and above what things it ſets him, and 
how he comes to be Maſter and exceed all 
other things. 


For we nor Boxers, nir good Wreſtlers are | 


Nor yet good Rinners, 


> —_— = 


Yea in all theſe we are far more un- | 


happy than the Brutes. But by our Ex- 


perience, Memory, Vit, and Dexterity (a3 | 


Anaxageras ſpeaks) we make uſe of what's 
(d)For £ai]- theirs : (4) We prets out their Honey, we 
r04cey I read Milk them, we catch them and drive them | 
up and down as we pleaſe. So that inal Þ 
this, there isnothing that depends on For- þ 


tune, but all on Condn& and. Forecaſt: 
Moreover the affairs of Carpenters are 


affairs of Mortals, and ſo are. thoſe of Þ 


Copperfounders, Bu:lders and Statuaries; 


amongſt whom yer we can ſee nothing F 
brougintto Perfeftion by chance or ar rat F 
dom, for that there falls in but little of For- Þ 
tine toan expert Artiſt whether Founder Þ 


or Builder, but thar the moſt and greateſt 
rart of their Workmanhip is performed 


by 


_ 


{ 


t 
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by meer Art, hath been thus inſinuated by 
a certain Poet. 


Go forth into the Street yee Craftſmen all, 

( call, 

Vi ho on great Foves Sharp-Eyd Ergana 

| ( aronnd. 
(e) That's ſtuck, with ſacred Baskets all (c) For ca- 
| * Tols. Alton 
For the Trades have Ergana and Aſrner- the 41dine and 
v4 for their (f) Patroneſs, and not Fortune, 54/! Editions 
It is indeed reported of one, that as he have SE exTy 
was drawing of a Horſe, and had hit right 795 Aire. 
in all the reſt, both ſhapes and colours, (/ )For a;- 
but was not well fatis\'d with the draught {er I read 
he had made of a puff of Froth that was T&/*S ey. fr- 
temper'd by the Bit, and wrought out with 2272 has her 
faint Breathing, and therefore had often name fromEr- 


- wiped it off; buc that at lenzth he in a 497 Pork. 
? 2 


reat fume fitrnck his Percil at a venture 
ull of Colours 2s it was againft the Boards 
and that, as it light, ro admiracion it made 
a moſt lively impreſs and {ſo filPd up what 
was defective in the Piece. This is the 
only artificial work of Fortune that Hifto- 
ry mentions. They every where make uſe_ 
of Rules, Lines, Meaſures and Arithme- 
tical proportions, that their work may no 
where have in them any thing that is caſus 
al or fortuitous. And the truth is, Arts are 
ſtiled a ſort of petty Wiſdoms ; though 
they might be much betrer called certain 
Sheddings or Filings of it ſprinkled upon 
the ſeveral needful Services of humane Life. 
N 3 As 
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As is obſcurely riddled to us in the Fire 
feigned to have been fir{t divided by Pro: | 


methew ind then ſcatter'd up and down the 
World. Fer juſt fo, certain little parti. 
TereT read Cles and ÞF fragments of Wildom as it 
2romdoua- WETE Crumbled and beken {mall tet} into 
'&, for G75 Ranks a 50d Metin 1996s, IC teems _ fore 


T 9 
17% vItn Ver" y {tran FA ow It Can COIme ro paſs that | 
Fulrcatins Arts ſhou'd Rand in ro need of Fortune to 


comoels thei x Proper end, buc that wh: 
is the greateſt and moſt 'compleat of 4 
Arts, and which is the very Sum of Mans 
worth and commendgation ſhould prox 
70 be nothing at all. Bur there 1s a Con- 
dut in firetchinge and flackening 
frings, which they call the Art of Mu 
ſick; and in Drefling of Meats, which ne 
call ,o0kery a al: d 1n W272 (Thing > of E:1 hy 
a h wecall the Art of Fultling: And 
teach our Children how to put on thei 
Shoos and Cloathe . and to tak their Mex 
in 26: Rigphthnand, _ hold their Bread 


EIION La ans ad 


1 'h ar icft; as being ſenſible that not {6 | 


much as theſe common things come Þy For- 
rune, but rcquire atrention and heed. But 
the real tin 25 and the moſt important 

py State requ re nv Wiſdon:, nor 
have zny ſ5re in rational proceedin; 2d 
forecaſt, Yet no1nan ever wetted Cly 
and then }=ft it; as if there wouid be 
GECNY Dy Chance and Fortuna nor he 
' provided Wool and Leather ſat him 
own and prey? to Fortune that the) 


». 
»- 
| 
© 


mizht be madc Cioaths and Shoos for 1 
| (1M F 


a \}” wp way — 
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- him; Aor can any man when he hath a- 
o: | maſſed together much Gold 'and Silver 
'e | and furniſht himſelf with a multitude of 
i- | Slaves and Attendants, and encloſed him- 
it F* ſelf in a great Palace with many Gates, 
'o | and ſet out coſtly Couches and Tables, 
i | fancy to himſelf that if he have not 
i: | Wiſdom with them, theſe things will be 
0 | his happineſs and an_undiſturbed, bliſful 
'1| and unchangeable life. One askt Gene: 
ll F ral Jphicrates, by way of taunt ; what he 
3F was? For he was neither Spearman, nor 
© Archer, nor yet bore light Armour: I am 
- | (reply'd he) one that commands and uſes 
FF all thele. In like manner Wiſdom is it 
: | felf neither Goid, nor Silver, nor Fame, 
© | nor Weaith, nor Health, nor Strength, 
, | nor Beauty. VVhar then is it? It is 
© | what can uſe all theſe with Decorum, and 
rþ by means of which every oneof theſe is 
t | made comfortable, commendable and uſe- 

| ful, and without which they become uſe- 
) | leſs, unprofitable and prejadicial, and 

| the burthen and ſheine of their poſleſlors. 
Heſioas Prometheus therefore gives very 
good advice to Epimetheus. 


© Brother be ſure you HEUEY take 
A boon from Jove bat g1ve't him back, 


| Meaning things of Fortune and External, . 
|| Foras if he had bid him not to play on a 
| Flute if jgnorant of Muſick, nor to read 
'F ©Book it he knew not his Letters, nor to 
N 4 ride 


Ea als 
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ride if he underſtood not a Horſe, ſoit b 

would be if he adviſed him not to govern iff 

a Fool, not to be a rich man if a Miſer, and | ; 

not to Marry if apt to be Rul'd by a Wo. - 
* For 2 ap Man. For as Demoſthenes ith, * ſucce 
pivey Tread above deſert is to Fools an occaſi on of 
ad oydg Ty 3s miſthinking, yes, and good Fortune above | 
it was prin- deſert isto the unwiſe an occaſion of mil. 


ted in the 41- doing. 
dine and Baſil 
Editions. 
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Plntarch, 


/ 


CS is 
© m_—_—_— 


| Plutarch. 


OF 


' VERTUE and VICE. 


Made Engliſh out of the 
| Greek by the ſame 
Hand, Gent. 


TS apparent that Cloaths make a 
man warm not by warming him 
themſelves, or by imparting heat 
to him (for every Garment is of - 
| It ſelf Cold, which is the reaſon that we 
* ſee thoſe that are very hot and in a Feaver 
| Often ſhifting and changing one thing for | 
| another ;). but what heat a man exhales *For7,'I read 
| out of himfelf, that the Garment lying 1/08 
} cloſe 
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clofe to his body keeps together and cor. | 
traQs, and when it hath driven it inward, jm 
will not ſuffer it again to diſſipate. ThiÞ 
being the very cafe of external Afﬀain|® 
too, is it that cheats Vulgar Heads, by mz 
king them think that if they might but «| 
cloſe themſelves in great houſes and hey 
together abundance of Slaves and Riche, Þ 
they might then live to their own mind; 
But an agreeable and gay life is not to :Þ 
found without us; on the contrary iti;Þ 
man that out of his own temper, as outdÞ 
a Spring adds pleaſure and gayety to th Þ 


things-abqut him. _ 


The Houſe looks merrier when the Fin 4 
(burn, Þ 


And Wealth is the more agreeable, anÞ 
Fame .and \Power. the more reſplendenÞ 
when they have the joy of the mind to a Þ 
company them. Since-we ſee how thi 
through a mild and tame diſpoſition ma 
can bear Poverty, Baniſhmenc ard old Az 
ealily. and ſweetly. For as Odours pu 
fume Thred-bare Coats and poor Ray 
* For efxos While Prince Anchiſess | Ulcer ſent to 


Tread Zaxoe @, loathſome purulences 
with Turnebus, 


* For x&]a- When. the foul Tent + dript on by Fa | 
| ( kat 


YaZoy]ea 
pl Tead. laerra- 


YA ovroS: 


Even ſo every ſtate and condition of Li 
if accompanied with Vertue, is ny , 
af 


IL 
©hed and delightful But when Vice is inter- 
© mixt, it renders even the things that ap- 
© rear{plendid, fumptuous and magnificent 
moſt diſtaſteful, nauſeous and unaccepta- 
”bleto the poſleſſours. 


KF lurmiles. 
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i wat range apy i the More 


(Place 


z But when ke ope's bis doors, Hell ts hoss Caſe. 


The Woman Rules all, commands and 
of brawls. Though one may without any 
| preat- difficulty get rid of a wicked croſs- 
| grain d Wife, if be but a man and not 
| 2 Slave. 
of Divorce to his Vice; and thereby free 
| himſelf from further trouble, and procure 
© his. awn repoſe by living a part ; bur it ſtill 
| cohabits. with him and dwells 10. his very 
| bowels and cleaves to him both by night 
-þ «d by day. 


But -a man cannot Write a Bill 


| It. burns without a Torch, makes green old 


( Hee. 


© Being through it's vain- glory a burthenſom 
| kllow-traveiler, and through its voracity a 
| chargeable T'able-companion, and a trous 
| blelom Redfellow by breaking and ſpoiling 
- ones {leepat night with cares, anxieties and 
For * when they do ſleep, their * for 5 I read 


When 
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| body is indeed at re(t and quiet, bur their z,,. 
| mind is through ſuperſtition in Terrours, 
-þ Dreams, and Frights, 
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When in my ſlumbers ſorrows fill me 
Then frightful Dreams and Viſions kill uh: 
{a1th on 


Juſt thus Envy, Fear, Anger and [uſt*" 
affet us. For by day time our Vice. 
looking abroad and faſhioning her (elf 
the manners of others, grows ſhame faciÞ 
and finds her ſelf oblig'd ro maſque ht... 
own diſorders, and does not yield her {iſ 
up wholly to her appetites, but /oftentin,”.. 
reſiſts and ſtruggles with them. But iP; 
times of ſleep, when it eſcapes both tv 
opinions of Men and the Laws, and iÞ1, 
at the remoteſt diſtance from awe and 
ſpe, ir ſtirs every defice, and raiſes up it 
malignicy and lewdnefs. For  artemifi 
(as Plato ſpeaks) the embraces of a Moti 
it purveys unlawful Meats, and refran 

+. -. from no ſortof Action, enjoying VillayÞ 
For 6w- as far as it is practicable, * in Shades al, 
avs I real Phantoms, thatend in no real pleaſure}, 
& &/waus accompliſhment of deſire; but have ah 
with 2. Ste- Power to ftir up andearage diſordersalÞ,, 
pp diftempers. Where then is the pleat 
of Vice, if there be no where to be foul, 
either freedom from care, or exemptiaÞ 
from trouble, or ſatisfaction, or undiſtu-Þ;, 
bedneſs, or repoſe - A ſound complexinF1; 
and good health of body gives inde 
both place and birth to the fleſhes pi 
ſures; but there cannot be engendrediFÞ 


gayety and chearfulneſs in the mind,unls 
AuUuF 
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1dauntednels, alurance or an immovea- 
le ſerenity be the foundation. Nay if ſome 
ove or {atisfattion ſhould ſimper a little, 
Fhis would be ſoon puddled and diſturb'd 
$5 ſome ſuddain eruption of care, like a 
moth Sea by a Rock. Heap up Gold, 
Eather together Silver, raiſe up Walks, fill 
Four houſe with ſlaves and the Town with 
Debtors, if you do not appeaſe the difor- 
Wers of your own mind, and ſtint your un- 
Gatiable defire and deliver your ſelf from 
"Fears and cares, you do but rack Wine for 
"Eaman in a Feaver, and adminiſter Honey 
to a man diſturbed with Choler, and pre- 
"Þ pare Meat and good Cheer for people that 
 Vtave the Flux or Gripes, who can neither 
"Exetain it, nor be ſtrengthen'd by it, but are 
|Þorer and above ſpoiled by it. Do you not 
fee how ſick perſons loath,ſpir, out and re- 
ue the fineſt and * moſt coltly Meats, 
Pough they be proferr'd and torcc upon 
tiem: and how again when their comple- 
ion alters, and good Spirits, ſweet blood 
tand a connatural heat is engender'd , 
they get up and gladly and willingly 
beat brown Bread, Cheeſe and Creſles ? 
L uch a diſpoſition as this, is it that Reaſon 
works in the mind - And you will have 
ſufficiency if you will but learn what a 
F-*table and generous mind is. You will 
Live luxuriouſly in Poverty and be a Prince; 
{and you will be as much in love with a va- 
| cant and private life as with that of a Ge- 
| Feral or King. If you once apply to Phi- 
lofophy 


1 89 


* FOr roAv- 
Tedevepa T 
read TOAUTE® 
Nivea, 


TY 
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loſophy you will never live withont yl, 
ſure, but you will learn tobe every why 
pleas'd and with every thing. You wil 
pleasgd with Wealth for making you bene 
ficial to many, and with Poverty for y 
having much to care for : With Fame © 
being honour'd, and with obſcurity ofa y 
ing unenvied. 


Plutarch, 


tie 
in | 


ar ene 
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Wherefore the Pythian Prieſteſs now 
| ceaſes to deliver her Oxacles in 


Perſe. 


bs 


| Tranſlated from the Greek 
| by Fobn Phillis, 


Gent. 


OU ſpun out the Night, Philinw 
till it was late, or rather early, in 
giving the Stranger a fill fight 

| of . all the Conſecrated rari- 

| ties; ſo that I was quite tyr*'d with wait- 
| ing longer for your Society, Therefore 
we 
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we walk'd ſlowly along , talking and di 
courling, O Baſilocles. Sowing and Reaping Þ 
by the way, like Spartans in Fight, ful 


ſharp and hordiſpures,as offer*d themſelye, 


and bloſſom'd fourth upon the way. Shall x; 
then, Baſ#locles, call ſome one of thoſe tht Þ 
were preſent , or wilt thou be ſo kind 
tell us what were the Diſcourſes, and wh 
were. the” Diſputants ? Phil:nus — Tha Þ 
Baſilocles, muſt be my buſineſs to do - Fu 
thou wilt hardly meet with any one elſe i Þ 
the City able to ſerve thee; for we ſaw mo Þ 


of the reſt aſcending with the Stranger y 


the Korycium and Lycuria ; for this ſam 
Stranger is not only covetous of ſcein | 
what may be ſeen, but wonderfully in þ 
and genteel, and beſides a great Lover « 
Science, and ſtudious to Learn. But thek Þ 
are not the only exerciſes which are to 
admir*d in him : He is a Perſon model, Þ 
yet facetious, ſmart and prudent in Diſpute, Þ 
void of all Paſſion and Contumacies in hi 
Anſwers; in ſhort you will ſay of him a F 
firſt ſight, that he is the Son of a vertuow Þ 
Parent. For didſt thou not know Dvogen- 
an, a moſt excellent Perſon? Baſil. | hae Þ 
not ſeen him; Philinw, but many report {| 
veral things of the young Gentieman, Þ 
much like to what you ſay. But, pray non, 
what was the beginning of theſe diſcour- Þ 
ſes, upon what occaſion did they ariſe ! Þ 
Philin. The Interpreters of the ſacred M: 
ſeries, ated without any regard to us, who 


defirl 
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f | defird '7em to contract their. Relation into 


| as few words as might be, and to paſs by 
| the moſt part of the Inſcriptions ; but the 
Stranger was but indifferently taken with 
* the form and workmanſhip of the Statues , 
| being one, as it appear*d, who had alrea- 
| dy been a Spectator of many rare pieces of 
| curioſity. He admir'd the beantiful colour 
© of the Braſs, not foul and ruſty, but ſhj- 
* ning with a Tinctnre of Azure « Whar,faid 
| he, was it any certain mixture and compo- 
| ſition of the Antient Artiſts in Braſs ? For 
| Corinthian Braſs receiv?'d its Luſter , not 
| from Art, but by chance, as when a Fire 
* has devour'd ſome Houſe , wherein there 
was both Gold and Silver, but of Braſs the 
© greater plenty; which being intermix'd 
| and melted into one maſs, derives its name 
| jrom the Braſs, of which there was the 
© greater quantity. Then Theo interpoſling, 
| but we, ſaid he. have heard another more 
| remarkable reaſon then this: As how an 
© Artiſt in Braſs, happening at Corizth , vp: 
- on a Cheſt full of Gold, and feariig ro 
| haveit divulg'd, cnt the Gold into ſmall 
| pieces, and mix'd it by degrees with the 
| Braſs, till he found that the more noble 
| mettle gave a more then uſua; Luſter to the 
| baſer, and ſo transforn?d it, that he fold 
- ata great rate, the unknown mixture, that 
| maShighly admir'd for its Beeu'y and Co- 
| lour; but I believe both the ove and rhe 0- 
| ther tobe fabulous. What then, faid Diogen:- 
E arm, do you believe to be the ccule of this 
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extraordinary colour in the Braſs ? T*Þ 
whom Theo, ſecing, ſaid he, that of thor Þ hl 
firſt and moſt natural Elements, which ar; 
and ever will be, that is to ſay, Fire, Aj, Þ 


Ezrth and Water, there 1s none that ap- 


proaches ſo near to the nature of Braſs, 
or that ſo cloſely environs it as Air alone : 
we have moſt rezſon to believe that the 4; Þ 
occaſions it, and that irom thence pro f 
ceeds the difference which it diſplays fron Þ 
other Mertals, in regard they always e þ 
cloſe or are enclos'd the one by the other, Þ 
a thing commonly potorious , een befor þ 
T heognis was born, as the Comic Poet ſeem; Þ 


to intimate. 


But would you know by what naturl 
Quality, or by what virtual Power, ths 
{fame Air thus colours the: Braſs , bein 
roncht and furrounded by it ? Yes, fatÞ 
Diogentana, and fo would I dear Son, Tl 
ply' d the worthy Theo. Firſt then let 
endeavour altogether with ſubmiſſion tÞ 
your gocd pleaſure, ſaid the firſt Propou-Þ 
der, to find out the reaſon, wherefore « Þ 


all moiſtures Oyl covers Braſs with Ruſt! 


For it cannot be imagin'd, thar Oyl of i Þ 
{elf cauſes that defilement, it when til 
1:14 on it were clean and pure. By ww 
meas , faid the young Gentleman, it 
regard the effect ſeems to proceed from + 
nother cauſe; for the ruft appears tho 
the oy], which is thin, pure and tranſp*Þ 
rent, whereas it is clouded by other mot 
thick and muddy Liquors, and fo is = ; 
; 


* Vol. III. Ceafes her Oracles 3 Verſe? 
- ble ro ſhew it fe]f. * [is well ſaid Son, re- 
| ply'd the other, and truly ; but hear how- 
| ever, and then conſider rhe Reaſon which 
| Ariſtotle produces. I am ready, returi?d 
| the young Gentleman. H+ ſays then, an- 
* ſwer'd the uther ,, that the Ruſt infenfibly 
| penetrates and dilates it felf rhrough otner 
| Liquids; as being of parts unequal, and of 
a thin ſubſtance, bur that it grows to a con- 
| fiſtency, and is as it were incorporated by 
| the more ſolid ſubſtance of the oyl. Now 
$ jf we could but ſuppoſe how this might be 
| done, we ſhould not want a Charm to Tull 
| this doubt a ſleep. To which, when we 
| made our acknowledgement that he had 
| ſpok*n truth,and befoughrt him ro proceed, 
| he told us, that the Air of the City of Del- 
| phos being heavy, compacted , tiick and 
;& forcible, by reaſon of the reflection and 
| reliſtency of the adjacent Mountains, and 
| beſides that, ſharp and cutting, as appears 
| by the eager Stomachs and ſwift digeſtion 
| of the Inhabitants, that ſame keen and ſub-- 
tle part of the Air tetches out of the body, 
the groſſer and more Terreſtrial parts cf 
the Braſs , which afrerwards ir ſtops and 
| coapulates by its own denficy , e*re it can 
get forth; by which means the Rult ahouo- 
| ding in quantity, gives that peculiar grain 
| and [uſfre to the ſuperficies; Which 1ndu- 


tive Argument, when we avpro+d, the 


| Stranger declar'd his opinion, that there 
 Ieeded no more then one of thoſe fnppoi1- 
| Lions to clear the doubr ;, for faid he, thar 


Q -2 * Temnwity 
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tenuity.or ſubtilty ſeems to be in ſome mex Þ 
ſire contrary to that thickneſs ſuppoſy Þ 
to be in the Air, and therefore there is | 
reaſon.to ſuppoſe it ; for that the Braſs x 
it grows old, of it {ſelf exhales and feng Þ 
forth that ruſt, which afterwards bein 
ſtop'd and fix*d by the thickneſs of thÞ 
Air, becomes apparent by reaſon of inÞ 
quantiry. Then Theo replying. and wha 
hinders faid he, but. ther the ſame thin 
may be thin and thick both together, lie 
the woofs of Silk or fine Linnen ? of which 


Homer, 


— Ton was the Stnff, 
Tet liquid Oil ran ore the tiſſiwd Woofe, 


Intimating the extream fineneſs of th 
Texture, yer ſo cloſe woven that it woul 
not ſuffer Oil to paſs thro” it. In like mannaÞ 
may we makevſe of the ſubtilty of the Ai, 
not only to ſcour the Braſs,& fetch the RilÞ 
out of it; but alſo to render the colour Þ 
more pleaſing and more azure-like, by n- 
termiZzing light and ſpendour amicſ tir 


Blew. 


This ſaid, after a ſhort filence, the Ds 
tors in ſtory began again to cite certai 
words of an antient Oracle in Verſe,whia 
as it ſeem'd to me, pointed at the Sov 
raignty of <A&gon King of Argos. | bat 
often wonder'd, ſaid Dzopenianu, it tif 
meanneſs and ill contriv'd hobling of tit 
Verſes, which convey'd theantient oracts 


It 4 : 


oy 


| Yol. HE Ceaſes her Oracles 7 Verſe > 
Il ito the World: And yet Apol!o is ca!PPd the 
| chief of the Muſes; whem it therefore 
oft 
Jl - 
$38 
0G Þ 
108 
th ; 
Wa 2 
hat 
107 Þ 
Ie 
ich 


| Was quite alter'd ; 


hehov'd to take no lels care of Elegancy 
and Beauty in Stile and Language, then of 
the Voice, and' manger of Singing. Be- 
fdes thar he muſt needs be thonght: ro fur- 
paſs ina high degree, either Hom:7 or He- 
fodin poetic Skill. Nevertheleſs' we find 
ſeveral of the Oracles Lame and Errone- 
vhs, as well in reference to the meajure as 
tothe words. Upon which the Poet Sera- 
yo, newly come from Athens, being then 
jin Company, do you believe ſaid he, rhat 


| thoſe verſes viere compol'd by Apollo? Let 
| vs acknowledg what you alledg, that they 
| come ſhort of the Beauty and Elegancy 
| which adorn the Wrirings cf Homer and 
| Heſod; we will not make uſe of *em as ex- 
| amples of neatneſs and curioſiry ; bur let 
| us correct our Judgment anticipated and 
| foreſtall'd by evil Cuſtom. To.whom Bo- 
| thu (the perfon whom you know lately 
| gone Over tO the Camp of Epicurus) have 
* you not heard the Srory of Pauſor the 
F Painter ? Not I, repli'd Serap:o. 
| Worth your attention, anſwer?d Boethus. 
| Hehaving contracted to paint a Horſe wal- 
-# lowing upon his Back, drew the Horſe gal- 
| loping ar full ſpeed. 
| perſon that had agreed with him ſeem'd to 
| dz not a litttle difpleaFd , Pauſon fell a 
| laughing, and turn'd the Picture upfide 


*Tis 


Ar which - when the 


downward; by which means the poiture 
and the Horſe thar 
Q 3 feed 
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ſeem'd to run before, lay tumbling no 
upon the Ground. This frequently hay 
pens to Propoſitions when they are once in. Þ 
verted; tor ſome will deny the Orac'es ty 
be Elegant, becauſe they come from poly ; 
others will deny -p-{s to be their Autyr Þ 
becauſe of. their rude and ſtapelets Compy.Þ 
ſure. For the one is dubious ard uncertan;Þ 
bur this is.man.feſt, that tie Verſes where. 
in the Oraclesare genetally deliver'd,arenÞþ 


way laboriouſly Scidied. Nor can I ap 


peal to a better Judg then your ſelf, who 
Compoſitions and Poemsare notonly writ 
ten ſo gravely and Philoſophcally ; butf 
Invention and Elegancy, more like to thok Þ 
of Homer and Heſiod , then the hunt 


Pythian Raptures. 


To whom Scrapro;. we labour Betin,Þ 
ſaid he, uncer the d;ſtemper'd Sences , bob Þ 
of Sight and Hearing ,, being accuſton'lÞ 
through niceneſs and delicacy, to eſienÞ 
and call that Elegant which moſt. delight, 
and perhaps we may find fault with tkF 
Pythian Priefſteis, becaufe ſhe does in Þ 
warble ſo charmingly as the fair Lyric Son Þ 
ſtreſs Glauca; or elie becauſe ſhe does nn Þ 
perfume her ſelf with precious 9dors,or x 
pear 11 rich and gandy habit. And fumenoÞ 
miſlike her becauſe ſhe burns for Incenk, 
rather Barly-Meal, and Laure}, tha 
Ladanum and Cinnamon. Do you not tt, 
ſome oi;e will ſay, what a Grace there 8 
in Sappho's Meaſures, and how they dr: 
and cickie the Ears and Fancy of the He Þ 
rely: F 
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ers? Whereas the Sybil with her frantick 


Grimaces, uttering Sentences alcogetner 


thoughtful and ferious,. neither fucus'd nor 


perfum'd, continues her voice a thouſand 


| Years by the favour of the deity that ſpeaks 
© within her. Pindar therefore tells us, that 
| Cadmw heard from Heav'n a ſort of My- 
| fc that was neither lofty nor ſoft, nor ſhat- 
* terd into trills and diviſion ; for ſevere 
* holineſs will not admit the allurements of 
| pleaſure, that was for the moſt parr thrown 
down with Muſick in the Worid ; and firt! 
KF flowd, as ir appears, into the Ears of 
E Men. 


 Serapio thus concluding, Theo with, a 


| Smile proceeding, Serapzo ſaid he, has not 
| forgot his wonted Cuſtom, of taking any 
| opportunity to diſcourſe of Pleaſure. Bur 
” we,Boethus,believe not theie Prophetic ver- 
| ſes to be the Compoſitions of Apollo, be- 
| cauſe they are worſe then Homer's ; but 
| that he ſuppl'd the Principle of motion , 
| 25 every one of the Propheteſſes was dif- 
| pos'd to receive his Inſpiration. For if the 
| Oracles were to be fer down in Writing,nor 
| verbally to be pronounc?d, ſurely we ſhouid 
| not find fault -with the Hand, and deny it 
| tobe Apollo?s, becauſe the Letters were not 
| fofairly written ?s in the Epiſtles of Kings. 
- For neither the voice nor the ſound, nor 
| theword, nor the niecter proceeded from 
| God, but from the Woman. God only 
preſents the viſions, end kindles in the 
| voul a Light to diſcover future Events; 
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pleaſe. 


Thus wakking along, we were by this þ 
time got as far as the Statue of #:cro tie i 
Tyrant, when the Stranger already 3 
moſt learned Hiſtorian, yet out of his con- 
plaifant and affable diſpoſition, attentive Þ 
ly liien*d to the preſent Relations.Bur chen Þ 
among other things, hearing how that en Þ 
of the Brazen Pillars that ſupported 7h Þ 
ſaid ftztue of Hiero fell of it ſelf, the ſame Þþ 
day that the Tyrant drd at —_— ,P 

| bran ÞÞ 
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which 1s'cal.d Divine Inſpiration. But in Þ 
ſhore, 1 find ir is a hard matter to eſcape Þ 
the hands of Epicurus's Prieſts (of which Þ 
number I perceive you are) fince you re. | 
- Prove the antient Sybils, for making bad Þ 
Verſes, and the modern Propheteſles far 
delivering the Oracles in Proſe and vulga Þ 
Language; ſo that both are in danger of Þ 
being by youcalF'd to an account for their 
lame and guſhapen Diſtics. But then Di. Þ 
enianus, | beſeech ye, faid he, in the name Þ 
of all the Gods, be ferious with us; unrid. Þ 
dle this Queſtion, and explain this Miſtery 
unto us, which is now grown almoſt Ep F 
demical. - Forindeed there is hardly an | 
perſon that does not with an extream cur | 
olity ſearch after the Reaſon,wherefore the Þ 
Pythyan Oracle ceaſes to make uſe of either Þ 
Numbers and Verſe ? Hold Son faid The, | 
ve ſhall difoblige our Hiſtorical Directors Þ 
by taking their*Province our of their hand, Þ 
Firſt, ſuffer rhem to make an end, and then 
at leiſure wee?l go on with what yo Þ 
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| hegan to admire the accident ; thereupon 
E 2 the fame time I call?d to mind ſeveral o- 

| ther Examnies of the like nature; as that 
| of Hiro the Spartan ;, the Eyes of whoſe 
* Statne fell out of the Head of ir, the day 
| before he was ſlain at the Battle of Zeuttra, 
| How the two Stars vaniſh'd, which Ly/an- 
| fer offer?d and conſecrated: to the Gods, 
after the naval Engagement, near egos 
* Potamos, and how there ſprung of afudden 
| from his Statue of Stone, ſuch a multitude 
* of thorny Buſhes and Weeds as cover'd all 
E his Face. How when thoſe Calamities and 
| Misfortunes befel the Arhenians in Sicily, 
| the golden Dates dropt from the Palm-tree, 
| and the Ravens with their Beaks peck'd 
© holes" in the Sheild of Pallas. How the 
| Crown of the Gnidians which Philemelas,the. 
* tyrant' of the Phocians, gave Pharſalia, a 
| 2Female dancer of Gal/iards, was the occa- 
| fion of her Death. For paſſing out of 
| Greece into Italy, one day as ſhe was play- 
* ing and dancing in the Temple of Apollo, 
| inthe City of 1craport, having that Crown 
| upon her Head, the young Men of the 
| place falling upon her, and fighting one 
| among another for lucre of the Gold, tore 
| the Caper-cutting the Damfſel fin pieces. 
Now thongh Arz/torle was wont to ſay, that 
| Homer only compos'd Names and Terms 
| that had motion, by reaſon of the vigour 
| and vivecity of his Expreſſions; for my 
| part I am apt believe that the cfferings 


made in this City of Statues, £1 conſe- 


crated 
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is full. of the deity. 


*Tis:very probable, anſwer'd Boerhu, 
for to tell you truth, we do not think it fuf. Þ 
ficient to encloſe the Divinity every Month Þ 
ina Mortal Body, unleſs we incorporate hin Þ 
with every Stoneand lump of Braſs:as if For: Þ 
tune and: Chance were not ſufficieat artiſt Þ 
to bring abour ſuch accidents and event, # 
Say ye ſo then ſaid 1, ſeems it to you tha Þþ 
theſe things happen accidentally and by Þ 
hap-hezard ;_ and 1s it likely that your 4. F 
toms-never {epatate, never moveor enclin | 
this or that: way either before or after, but 
juſt in-that.nick of time; when any of-thok Þ 
conſecrated;;Deodands:;have ſomething to Þ 
preſage in reference to their ſeverai Con Þ 
ſecrators, eittker fdr the better or the Þ 
worſe? Shall Epicxrus avail thee by his 
writings and his ſayings, which he wrote Þ 
or utter'd above three hundred years ago, Þ 
_ and ſhall the Deity, unleſs he crowd himſelf 


into all Subſtances, and blend himtelt with 


all corporeal Beings, not beallow'd acon iÞ 


petent Author of the principles of mo- 
tion, and aftection ? This was the reply 


1 made Boethus, and the ſame anſwer 1 gave | 
him touching the Syb#il's Verſes ; for when Þ 


we drew near that part of the Rock which 


joins to the Senatc-noufe;which by common iÞ 
Fame Þ 


Why the P ythian Prieſteſs Part VII ; 
conſecrated Preients, 1impathize with g; | 
vine Providence, and move theinfely Þ 
Jointly to foretel and {ignfy future Event Þ 
and that no part of all thote ſacred dong. 
tives is void of Sence, but that every part Þ 
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| Fame was the Seat of the firſt Sybsl chat 


| cane from the city of H. licon,where the was 
' "red by the Mules th? ochers 3fhcm that 
'F the fix'd her ſcif at ales; and that ſhe 
| was the daughter of 7.:mza, the daughter 
| of Neptunc) Serapio made mention of cer- 
| tain verſes cf heis, wherein ſhe had ex- 
| told heF#lelf, as one that ſhould never 
” ceaſe to Prepheſy even after her death:z for 
© that, aſter- her deceale ſhe ſhould make 


her abode in the orb of the Moon, being 


| Metainorpho1d into the face of that Pla- 
| net, that her voice and . Prognoſticaticns 


ſhould be always heerd in the Air... inter- 
mix'd with the Wind 9 and by item dri- 


| yen. about frem place to place, aud that 


from her Budy ſhauld ſpring ya, us Plants 
Heibs, and Fryiis to teed the ſacred Va- 
Gims, which ſhovld nave lundry Formsand 
Qualities in their Entrails, whereby,,Men 
ſhould be able to furetel all manner of E- 


| rents to, come., At which when Boethus 


laught out r'ght, Zous replids, tht, the” 
the $yb:Uls vain-glory ſeem'd altogether. fa- 


| hulcus, yet ihe Subverſions cf. leveral. Gre- 
| car Cities, tranſmigrations of the. Jobabt- 
| tants, ſeveral inveſions of, Parbarian Ar- 
| mies, the deſtruc.ions of Kiigdcms and 


Principalities,teſtify*d the truth of Antient 


| Prophelies aud : P:ediCtions. *And thoſe 
| mcdern Accidents that tel] out not many 


yezrs ago in cur Memories at Cxma and 
Puzzulo, were they not long before the 


PrediCtions and Premiſes of the Sybi/{ which 


Time, 


$03 


of kitidPd*Fire from the 'Sulphurie Womby 


of Monhrains, boiting of the Sea, Citie 
fo ſwallow?d up, 2s not to leave behine che Þ 


leaft, Foorfteps of the Ruins where they 


ſtood] Things hard ro be believ'd, mud Þþ 
harder to. be forerold, unleſs by Divine 


foreſiÞht: 


Then Boethas, 1 would fain know, ſaid 
he, what accident falls 'out , which Tine 
does not owe at length to nature ? Wha Þ 
ſo prodigious or unlook'd for, either by 
Land or'Sea, either in reſpect of Cities of Þ 
Men, which ſeeming to be foretold, dos Þþ 
nor naturally come to pals at one ſeaſon o Þ 
other, "in proceſs of time, according to the | 
Periods of Human Profperity /? So that Þ 
ſuch'a Propheſie, ro ſpeak properly , car þ 
not be calPd 4 Predition, but a bare Speect 
ot Report; or rather a, ſcattering or ſon Þ 
inp” | holdsin bourtdleſs Infinity , tha Þ 
have Þo probability or foundation ; wit Þ 


ing' © 


which, as they core and wander in the Air, 


Fortune accidentally meets , and muſtes Þ 
together by*chance, to correſpond and + Þ 
gree with fome event. For in my opin 
on, there is 7 great difference between tie | 
coming to paſs of what has been ſaid, anl Þ 
the ſaying of what fhalf happen, For ti Þ 
Diſcourſe of things that are not, beine al Þ 
ready mt ſelf erroneous and fanlty, cal- 
not, in juſtice, claim the honour ot after Þ 
credit from a fortuirous accident ; nor 

| i 


Why the Pythian Prieffeſs Part vi; Þ 
Time, 5s a Debtor, afterwards diſcharg'4 Þ 
5nd p#id.? Such were'the' brezking forth Þ 
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* ita true ſign that the Prophet foretells of 
his certain knowledge , becauſe what he 
| ſpoke happen'd to come to paſs, in regard 
| there are an infinite namber of accidents, 
* thatfall in the courſe of nature, ſuitable to 
| atevents. He therefore that conjefures 
| beſt, and whom the common Proverb a- 
| yers, to be the exacteſt Dewiney, 1s he who 
| finds out what ſhall happen hereafcer, by 
| tracing the footſteps of furure Prohabili- 
| ties Whereas thele Sybills and Entha- 
* ſiaftick Wizards, have vunly tirown into 
| the capacious abyſs of Time, as into a vaſt 
and boundleſs Ocean, whole heaps of words 
| 2nd ſentences, comprehending all forts of 
| Accidents and Events, of which, though 
| ſome perchance may come to paſs, yet were 
| they falſe when utter?d, tho afcerwards , 
| if they fell out by chance, they happen'd 
| to be true. 


Brethis having thus diſcours'd , Serapio 


| reply'd, that Boerhw, had rightly and judi- 
| ciou'y argu'd, in reterence to curſory pre- 
| ditions , not determinately utter?d, and 
* mithout gocd ground. One fairly gueſs'd 
- F bat {uch a Captain ſhould get the Vittory, 
| and he won the Field ; another cry2d, that 
| ſuch. things portended the ſubverſion of 
| fucha City, and it was laid in Aſhes. But 
| When the Perſon dues not only fortel the 
| Event, but how and when, by what means, 
| end by whom it ſhould come to paſs : 
| This is no hazardous conjecture , but an 
| abſolute demonſtration , and preinſpir*d 


dil- 
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diſcovery of what fhall come to pals here. þ 
afrer,and that too by the determii'd decree Þ ing 
of Fate, long before it comes ro pals For Þ 
example, to inſtance the halting oi 4g. F wh 
aus, | pF. 


the 

Sparta beware , though thou art fierce a ſ ,, 1 
| , _ (pro Þ that 

Leaſt a lameKing thy ancsent Glories Con ven 
For then *twill be thy Fate to under 50 | $r 


(We po 
Tediou Turmoils of War , and ſuddinf Jed; 


Together , with what was prophecy(Þ 
concerning the Ml:nd which the Sea threy Þ gu 
up, right againſt Thera and Theraſia, E onc 
alſo the prediction of the War betwean Þ 5, 


King Ph:lip and the Romans. | this 
| _, FF. thin 

When Trojan Race ſhall tame Phoeniciars tos 
(blo B the1 


Prodigious wonders ſhalt the World behold; ves. 
(aſcend; j ſtrat 

From burning Seas ſball Flames imme; Foot 
Lightning and Whirle-winds hideons Rik Þ to x 
(ſhall rel anſ 

From their: Fonndationt,and an Iſland 1eat Þ ftanc 
Dreaaful to ſight, and terrible to hear. Þ may 
(160 Þ yer | 

In vain ſhall greater ſtrength and vali} butt 
Withſtand the contemws'd force of me fþ cide 
| (4% F Lett 
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Soon after, this Iſſand ſhot up our of the 


| Ocean, ſurrounded with Flames and boy]- 
| ing Surges ; and then it was that Hanmbal 
was overthrown, and the Carthaginans were 
| fbdu'd by the diſtreſs?d aid almoſt ruin'd 
| Romans; and that the Erol7e;'s aflifted by 
| the Romans, vanquilhd Philip Ring of Ma- 
 cedon ;, ſo that 1t 1s never ro be imagin'd 
| that theſe things were the effects of negli- 
gent and careleſs chance ; belide that the 
Series and Train of Events enſuing the 
| Podigie,clearly demonſtrate the foreknow- 
| ledge of a Prophetic Spirit. The ſame 
| may be ſaid as to that, when the Romans 


| mere foretold the very time that they 


| fhonld be engag'd with ſeveral enemies at 
| once; Which happen?d when their own 
| Slaves made War upon their Ma{ters. In all 
| this there was nothing of Conjecture, no- 
| thing of blind uncertainty, nor any occaſion 
| togrope in the vaſt obſcurity of Chance for 
| the reaſon of theſe Events ; but many Pled- 
| pes of Experience, that plainly demon- 
| ſtrates the beaten Paths, and traces the 
| Footſteps of Deſtiny. For certainly there's 
00 man will believe that ever thoſe Events 
 anſwer?d accidentally the ſeveral circum- 
ances of the PrediQion; otherwiſe we 
| May as well ſay, that Epicnrms himſelf ne- 
| Yer wrote his Book of Dogmatick Prece pts, 
but that the work was perfected by the ac- 
| Cidental meeting and interchznge of the 
| Letters, one among another. 
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Thus diſcourling, we kepr on our walk, 
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but when we came into the Corinthian Hi Þ 
and obſery*d the brazen Palmtree, tlc onl 
Remander left of all the Conſecrated Þ;. 
natives, Diogenianus wonder*d to obſer F 


ſeveral fhgures of Frogs and Water- Snake, 
all in caſt work, about the root of the Tree, 
nor were we leſs at a ſtand, well knowin 
the Palm to be no Tree that grows by the Þ 
water, or delights in moiſt or fenny plz 
ces : Neither do Froggs at all concern, « 
belong to the Corenthians, either by way of Þ 
Emblem,or Religious ceremony, or as the Þ 
City Arms: Like the Selinuntenes, who for 
merly offer'd to their Gods ,, Parſley « 
Smallage Plants, of Goldſmiths work, and 
of che choiceſt yellow Mettal : Or the'Inh 
bitants of Tenedos, who always kept in thei Þ 
Temple, 4 Conlecrated Ax; a fancy t-# 
k*n from their Eſteem of the Crab-fiſh tit Þ 
breed in their Ifland, near the Promonto 
ry of Aſfteriunrs ; they being the only Crabs Þ 

that carry the Figure of an Ax upon tie Þ 
upper part of their Shells. For as for 4 
lo, who were of opinion,that Crows, Swars, 
Wolves, Sparrow-hawks, or any othe 
ſort of Creature, would be more accept: Þ 
ble then ſuch deſpicable Animals.To whid 
Serapio reply?d ; That ſure the workmat Þ 
thereby deſign'd to ſhew, that the Sun was Þ 
nouriſh*d by mciſture and Exhalations; wh Þ 
thec it were, that he thought at that cm Þ 


of that Verſe in Homer, 


Ty | 
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The Riſing Sun then cauſing day to bre kh , 
Quits the cool pleaſures of the Ouſie Lake. 


| Or whether he had ſeen how the Egype:- 

' «ns, to repreſent the Eaſt, paint a lictle 
Boy ſitting upon a Nettle-Tree. Thereup- 
* on, not able co refrain laughing, what, ſaid 
| I, are you going about to obrrude your 


'$ Stoici/mns again upon us; or do you think 


' to ſlide inſenfibly into our diſcourſe, your 
| Exhalations and Fiery Prodigies ? What is 
| this, but like the Theſſal;a» Women, to 


| call down the Sun and Moon by their En- 
* chantments; from the Skies, while you de- 
| rive their Original from the Earth andWa- 
| ter ? 
| ter \ 
© Heavenly Tree, growing with his Root; 


Þ which is his head, upward. But you deride 


Therefore Plato will have Man to be a 


F Enpedocles, for affirming , That the Sun 
F exiſting by the reflection of the Celeſtial 


| Light upon the Earth, with an Intrepid 
| countenance, caſts a Radiant Luſtre beck 
| upon the Convex of Heaven ; while 
| Jou your ſelves make him to be a meer 
| Terreſtrial Animal or Water Plant, con- 


fining him to Ponds, Lakes ,, and fuch 


| like Regions of Frogs. Bur Iet us refer 
| theſe things to the Tragical Monſtroſity of 
 Stoical opinions, and now make ſome par- 


| ticular refleCtions by the by , toixching the 
' Extravagant Peices of cettain Artificers ; 


' #hio, vs they ate A a ind Elepa 


nt un 
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is, to that which appears. 


After this, S-7apio put the queſtion bf 
.the Fiforical Diredors, why that fant - 
. Hall did not bear.the name of Cypſelur,witÞ - 
-was both the Founder and the Conſecrato, 
but wes. calPd\the Corinthians Bail ? TO 
; which zhenail the reſt were ſilent, becaikf . 
perhaps they knew not what to ſay ; Hop © 
can we imagine ſaid I with a Smile, th 

theſe People ſhould either know or remenPÞ 

ber the Reaſon , having been fo amull © 
and thunderſtrook by your high flowndF 


{courks 
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ſome tings, -10 are they nv !els weakly cy. | 
rious and ambitious in others of their in. 
ventions : Like him who deftgning to fig. 
nifie the dawn of day}ight, or the hours of Þ 
Sun-rife, painted a Cock upon the Handy 
Apollo. And thus may theſe Fropgs hf 
thought to have been deſtgn' d by the ar. Þ 
Liſt, ro denote the Spring, at what tinÞ 
the Sun begins to exerciſe his power in thf 
Air, 2nd to diſſolve the Winter conzeal 
ments ; at leaſt if we may believe, 2s juf 
your ſelves zffirm, that Apollo and the Swuſp 
are both one God, and not two diltin?$ 
Deities. Why ſaid Serap:o, do vou ihinf 
the Suz and Apoto difter the one from tf 
other? Yes, ſaid I, as the Moon 4 fin 
from the Sun. Nay, the difference is ſome 
what greater; for the Moon, neitlic: ver 
often, nor from all the world, conceals th 
Sun ; but the Sun is the cauſe that all Ma 
are ignorant of Apollo, by ſence withdras-Þ 
ing the rational Intellect from that whidþ 
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ſcourſes of Prodipies altogether ſt peri.atu- 
ral? However we have heard it reported, 
when the Monarchical Government of Co- 
rinth was difſolved by the ruine of Cypſellns, 
the Corinthians claim'd the honour ro own 
both the Golden Statue at Peſſaz, and the 
Treaſure that lay in this place z5 which was 


alſo by. the Delphians decreed to be their juſt 


right, Which glory being envid %*em by the 
Eleans,they were by a decree of theCorinths- 
ans utterly excluded from the Solemaitries 
of the hmien Games. The true reaſon, that 
never ſ1nce any perſon of the Country of E- 
tiwas afterwards admitted to any Tryal of 
Skill at thuie Feſtivals. Foras for the mur- 
der of. the 40110414, flain by Hercules near 
Cleone, that was rot the reaſon wherefore 
Eleans were excluded, as ſome have vyainly 
Alledg'd, in regard that otherwiſe ic had 
been more proper for them, that were moſt 
concern'd, to have debar'd the Eleans, had 
they.bad any Animoſity again; the Corinthj- 
ans. And this is all thar | vave co ſay in re- 
ference to this matter. - Bur when we came 
Into the Treaſury of the Acanthians, and 


A 'Braſtaas., the Direftor ſhew*d us, the place 


where formerly ſtood the Obelisks  dedica- 


ited to the memory of the Curtezan Rhoas- 


pc, Burthen Diogenianys in a kind of Paf 


[.7 109, *rwas no lels an [ygnominy, ſaid he, fok 
this City to,allow Khodophis a place whe: rein 


todepoſit the tenths of her Gains got by _ 


...the proſtitution,of her Body, then to | ut 
Eſopus. her fellow-Servant to death. Ent 


P 2 why 


2IL1 


when *c1s but caſting up your Eye, and you 


may yonder behold the Golden Statue of þ 
A1neſareta ſtanding between Kings and Em. Þ 
perors, which Crates aver'd to be a trophy 
of the Grecian Intemperance ? Which the Þ 


young Man obſerving, but it was Phryr 


{aid he, of whom Crates utter'd that Ex. 
preſſion. *Ti1s very true repl'd Serapio; {or 


her proper name was Mnreſereta; but Phr- 


ze was a Nick-name, given her by reaſa 
_ of theyellowneſs of her Complexion, lik | 
the colour of a Toad that lies among moil 
and overgrown Buſhes, called in Greek Phry. f 


::e For many times it happens that Nick- 


names eclipſe and drown the Proper Naw | 
both of Men and Women. Thus the Me. Þ 
ther of Alexander, whole true name wa 
Polyxena , was afterwads called Mya ff 


then Olimpias and Stratonice. Emnmetis the 


Corinthian was afterwards call'd by her Fi 
thers Name Cleobuline;and Hieropbyle of the 
City of Erythrea, skilful in Divination ws 
called Sybella. And the Grammarians nil 


will tell you, that Leds her ſelf was fi 


call'd Afreſinee, and Oreſles Achew Bi - 
| how ſaid he, looking upon Theo, can yl 
anſwer this complaint concerning Phritt, 
for being plac'd in ſo much State abovett 
quality ? In the ſame manner, and as«-Þ 
ly repl'd Serapio, as I may charge and #Þ 
cuſe your ſelf for reproving the ſlightil 
faults among the Grecks. For as Socrat'f 
reprehended Cilia; for being always ai Ef 
os: mit! 
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why ſhould I be cftended ar this ſaid Seragiv, 
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' mity with Perfumes and precious Odours, 


yet could endure to fee Boys and Girls 


| daunce and timble rogerher , and to be a 
| Spectator of the laſcivicus geſtures of wan- 


ton Mummers and Aerry- Andrews; ſo in 


| my opinion, it is with you, that envy the 
| ſtanding of a Womans ſtatue in the Tem- 
| ple,becauſe ſhe made an ill uſe of her Beau- 
| ty; yet though you ſee Apollo ſurrounded 

with the firſt Fruits and tenchs of Murders, 


Wars and Plunder, and all the Temple 
full of ſpoils and pillage tak*n from the 


| Greeks; Theſe things never move yourIn- 


dignation; you never commiſerate your 
Countrymen, when you read engrav?d up- 
on theſe gaudy Donatives, ſuch doleful In: 
ſcriptions as the'e ; Braſidas and the Acan- 
thians dedicate theſe ſpoils taken from che 
Athenians : The Athenians theſe from the 
Crinthians : The Phociens, thele from the 
Theſſalians : The Oneate , theſe from the 
Sicyonsans - The Amphyttions , theſe from 
the Phoceans, Now if it were ſo, that 
Praxiteles offended Crates, for erefting 2 
Statue in honour of his Miſtrefs, in my 0- 
pinion Cr.res rather ought to have com- 


| mended him, for placing among the Gol- 
den Monuments of Kings and Princes, the 


Statue of a Curteſan ; thereby ſhewing 


| a contempt and ſccra of Riches, ro 


which there is nothing of Grandeur or Ve- 
neration due ; for it becomes Princes and 
Kings, to confecrate to the God, the la- 


[ting Monuments of Juſtice, Temperance 
| P 3 and 


» 
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and Magnanimity, not of Golden and ſy. 
perfluous Opulency, which are as frequenr. 
]y erected to the molt flagitious of Men, 
But you forget, ſaid one of the Derefturs, 
that Croeſus honourd the Woman that 
bak'd his Bread, with a Golden Statue, 
which he caus'd to be ſet up in this place, 
not to make a ſhew of Royal ſuperiluity, 
but upona juſt and honeſt occaſion of Grz- 
titude, which happeir'd thus, ?Tis repox. 
ted, that Alyartes, the Father of Croeſu, 
marry'd a ſecond Wite, by whom he had 
other Children. This ſame Step-dame 
therefore del{zgning to remove Cro: ſus oit 
of the way, gave the woman Baker a doſe 
of Poyſon, with a {tri charge to put it in 
the Bread which ſhe made for the youny 
Prince - Of this the Woman privately in- 
form*d Croeſws , and gave the poiſon'd 
Bre2d to the Queens Children, By which 
means C- oeſus quietly fucceding his Father, 
thought he could do no leſs then acknon- 
ledge the idelity of the Woman, by mak- 
3ng even the God himſelf a Teſtimony of 
nis Gratitude; wherein he did like a wor- 
thy and vertuous Prince. And theretore 
it is bur fitting, that we ſhould extol, ad- 
mire and honour the magnificent preſents 
ard cfferings , coniecrated by ſeveral C! 
ties upon ſuch occaſions , like that of ti 
Opuntins. For when the Tyrants of Phe 
cea had broken to pieces, melted dow! 
and coyn'd into money, the moſt precious 
pf their ſacred Donatives , which they 
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pent , as profuſely in the Neighbouring 
parts,theOpwntines made it their buſineſs to 


| buy up all the plunder'dMettle,where ever 
they could meet with it, and putting it up 
into a Veſſel made on purpoſe, ſent itas a 
| Offering to Apollo. And for my part, | can- 
' not but highly applaud the Inhabitants of 
| Myrinaand Apollonia, who ſent hither the 
| firſt Fruits of their Harveſts in Sheaves of 
| Gold ; but mach more the Eretrians and 
| Magzeſians, who dedicated to our God the 
| fic: Fruits of their Men, not only acknow- 


ledging, that from hin all the fruits of 


| the Earth procecded. but that he was alſo 
| the giver of Children, as being the Au- 
| thor of Generation, and a Lover of Man: 
| kind. But 1 blame the Aegarerſes, for 
| that they alone erected here a Statue of 
| qur God, holding a ſpear in his Hand , in 
| memory of the Battle which they won 
| from the Athemans, by them vanquvilt'd , 
| after the defeat of the Medes, and cxpell'd 
| their City, of which they were Maſters bez 


fore. However, afterwards they preſen- 


| ted a Golden Plefor to Apollo, remembring 
| perhaps thoſe Verſes of Scyrhinuw, who thus 
| Wrote of that ſame Harp. 


| This was the Harp which Joves moſt beauteous 


( Sor 


| Fram'd by Celeſtial Shall , to play upon ; 
| And for his Pleftor the Sun:Beams he «id, 
| Tofirike thoſe Cords that mortal Ears amus d. 


F-4 | Now 


99011h Ges. 
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Now as Serapio was about to have addi 
ſomechivg of the ſame nature, the Stra, 
ger taking the words out of his Mouth, || 
am wonderfully pleasd, ſaid he, to heufÞ 
diſcourſes upon ſuch ſubjeCts as theſe, by 
Iam conſtrain'd to claim your firſt pro 
miſe, to tell me the reaſon, Wherefor: mil 
the Pythian Propheteſs no longer delivers yÞ 
Oracles #2 Poetic Numbers and Meaſwuff 
and therefore if you pleaſe , we will ſi 
ceaſe the remaining ſight of theſe curioi 
ties, Chuſing rather to fit a while, af 
diſcourle the matter among our ſelves. FF 
it ſeems to be an aſſertion ſtrangely repy.Þ 
nant to the belief and credit of the On 
cle : In regard that of neceſſity, one 
theſe two things muſt be trne ; either tia 
the Py:bian Propheteſs does not appro 
the place where the Deity makes his + 
bode; or that the {acred vapour that 
fpir'd her, is utterly extinCt, and its eſp 
cacy loſt ? Walking therefore to the SoutlÞ 
fide of the Temple, we took our fat 
within the Porrice, over againſt the Ten 
le of Tels, having from thence a po 
pect of the Caſtalia» Fountain, and tit 
Temple of the Mwsſes ; infomuch that Bu-Þþ 
thu prelently told us, that the very pit 
It {elf favour'd the Strangers queſtion. fa 
formerly there ſtood a Temple dedicati 
ro the Muſes, cloſe by the fource of tit 
Rivolet , witence they drew their wall 
for the Sacrifices, according to that of i 


Turf 
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F There flows the Spring ,, whoſe limpid SÞbcan 


( ſupplies 


| The fair-hair'd Muſes water for their hands, 
| Before they touch the hallow'd Sacrifice —- 


. And the ſame Simonides a little lower, 


| calls Clio ſomewhat more curiouſly: 


| Thechaſt Inſpe&reſs of thoſe ſacred wells © 
«nh Whoſe fragant water all ber Ciſterns fills; 

| Water, through dark Ambroſial nooks convey'd, 
| By which Caftlalean Rwvolets are fed. 


And therefore Eudoxw eroneoully gave 


| credit to thoſe that gave the Epithite of 


Stygian to this water ;, near which, the wi- 


| ſerfort plac'd the Temple of the Muſes, 


as Guardians of the Springs, and Aſſiſtants 
to Propheſie , as alſo the Temple of Tel- 
ly, to which the Oracle appertain'd, and 
where the anſwers were deliver'd in Ver- 
ſes and Songs : And here it was, that ſome 
report, that firſt a certain Hero:c Verſe was 


| . heard to this effect, 


Here moulting Fouls, in heaps your Feathers 
(ſhed, 
And buſie ſwarms in fſragant Houſes breed. 


Which related to the time that the Ora- 
cle forfak'n by the Deity loſt its Venerati- 
on. Theſe things, then ſaid Serapre, {ſeem 
to belong of right to the Muſes ; as _ 

Tacfit 
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their particular Province; tor it becomes uy Þ; 
not to hight againſt the Gods, nor with Dj. 


vindtion to aboliſh Provideace and Divinj. Þ 


ty ; bur to ſearch for convincement to re. Þ! 
fel repugnant Arguments; and in the meay ; 
time, not to abandon that religious bciief Þ 


and per{waſion,wnich has been ſo long pro. Þ, 


p3pated among us, from Father to Son, for Þ 
ſo many Generations, 7 

You fay very righr, faid I Serzpio; ſy Þ. 
we do not as yet deſpair of Philoſophy, or Þ* 
give it over for loſt, becauſe, that altho Þ 
formerly the Antient Philoſophers pub- 


liſh'd their Precepts and Sentences inVerſe, Þ * 


as did Orpyens, Heſiod, Parmenides, Xem. 
phanes, Empedocles and Thales, yet that cy- 


 ſtom has been lately laid af1de by all others 


except your ſelf. For you indeed once Þ ; 
more have array'd Philoſophy in Poetic 
numbers, on purpoſe to render 1t more 
ſprightiy, more charming and delightful 
to Youth. Nor is Aſtrolopy as yet be: 
come the more ipnoble, nor is it the leſs 
valid, becanfe that Ariftarchus, Timmcha 
res, Ariſtyllus and Hypparchus bave written 
in Proſe, though formerly Exdoxus, Heſs 
od and Thales , wrote of that Science iq 
Verſe; at leaſt it that Aſtrology were the 
legitimate Off-ſpring of Thales , which 
goes under his name. Pindarm allo ac- 
knowledges his diffatisfaCtion , touching 
the manner of Melody neglected in this 
time, and wonders whv it ſhould be ſode- 
ſpis'd. Neither 1s it a thing that looks = 
hurctfii 


ll 
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artful or abiucd,, to enquire into the 


" Eauſes of theſe Alcerations. Bur to de- 
" Eftroy the arts and faculties themſelves, be: 
cauſe they have undergone lome certain 
mutations, 1s neither juſt nor rational. 


Upon which Theo interpoling, it cannot 


he deny*d, ſaid he, but that there have 
een great changes and innovations, 1n re- 
© ference to Poetry and the Sciences ; yet is 
 itas certain, that from all Antiquity, Ora- 
cles have been deliver'd in Proſe. For we 
find in Thacidides , that the Lacedemonians 
 defirous ro Know the ifſue of the war then 
E cotred into againſt the Athenians , were 
| anſwer'd in Profe, that they ſhould become 
* Potent and V:Ctorious, and that the Deiry 
| would affiit 'em, whither 1nvok?d, or nor 
| invok'd ; and that unleſs they recalld Pasx- 
| ſari home, he would recollect the Mo- 
| ney co the Athenians, Conlulting the Ora» 
| cle concerning their expedition into Szcly, 
| he. gave order co ſend for the Prieſteſs of 
| Minerva, from the City of Erythres; which 
| Prieſteſs went by the. name ot Heſychza, or 
| Rejoſe. And when Dinomeres the Sicilian, 
 enquir?d what ſhould become cf his Chil- 
 dred, the Oracle return'd for anſwer, That 
| they ſhould all Three be Lords and Prin- 
| (&s, To which when Drinomenes reply*d , 


| but then moſt poyerful Apollo, let it be to 
| their Confuliton., The God made anſwer, 
| That alſo I both grant and promiſe. The 
| Conſequence of which was, That Gelo was 
| froubPd with the Dropfie during hisRaign, 


Herg 
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Hiero was afflicted with the Stone, and th {YO 
third, Thrafibulws , ſurrounded with Wy 


and Sedition, was in a ſhort time expell{{of 


his Dominions. Pyrocles alſo , the Tj. 
rant of Ep:danrms, after he had cruelly a(fff's 
tyrannically murder'd ſeveral others, pu 


T wnarchas likewiſe to death , who fled vÞ ou 


him tor protection from Athens, with i 
greatſum of Money, after he had pledpiÞ 7 


him his Faith, and receiv?d him at his fit Þ 7h 


arrival, with large demonſtrations of kint 
neſs and affeCtion ; and then threw his Cx. f 
kaſs into 'the Sea, enclos'd in a Pannie, 


All which he did by the perſwaſion of or Þ i 
Cleander of eAgina, unknown to any othetÞÞ li 


of his Courtiers. After which, meet 
with no ſmall trouble and misfortune ia 
Affairs, he ſent to the Oracle his Broth 


Cleotimus, With orders to enquire, whetht | ti 


he ſhould provide for his ſafety by fight, Þ 
retire to ſome other place. To whom 4 


polls made anſwer , That he advis'd 7» 


cles to fly, where he had directed his A 
ian Gueſt to diſpoſe of the Pannier, « Þ 
where the Hart had caſt his Horns. Upa 


which the Tyrant underſtanding that tt 


Oracle commanded him , either to thro Þ 
himſelf into the Sea, or to: bury himſillF 
inthe Earth ; in regacd that a Stagg, whiF 
he fheds his Antlers, ſcrapes a hole i 
the ground and hides his ignominy , &F 
murr'd a while ; but at length ſeeing, tit 
condition of his Aﬀairs grew every & 


worſe and worſe, he reſoly'd to ſave ” | 
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If by flight : At what time the Friends 
of Timarchus, having fiez'd upon his Per- 
.®fon, flew bim, and threw his body inte the 
F622. But which is more then all this, the 
-Oracular- anſwers, according to which Ly- 
| xrgus compos'd the Form of the Lacede- 
| mmian Common-Wealth were given in 
"Proſe. Beſides that Alyrins, Herodotus, 
it Philocharns and 1ſter , then whom no Men 
n{& have been-more diligent to colleCt the an- 
x # ſners of the Oracles, among the many 
ie # which they cite in Verſe, quote ſeveral al- 
& join Proſe. And The: powpas the molt di- 
krÞ ligent, that ever made ſcrutiny into Oras 
iz cular Hiſtory , ſharply reprehends thoſe 
1 who believ'd the Py:hianz Oracles, were 
ke not deliver'd altogether in Verſe, at that 
kr time: And yet when he labours to prove 
it, & his aſſertion, he is able to produce but ve- 
4 ry few, in reſpect of thoſe that were ut- 
| terd in Proſe. Yet fince,there are ſome that 
% | now at this day run in Verſe; which was 
«'Þ the reaſon the Oracle I ſhall mention, be- 
«| came ſo famous. There is in Phbocrs, a 
i: Temple Conſecrated toHerenles theWomarn 
| hater, the Chief Prieſt, of which is forbid 
«l# bythe Law and cuſtom of the place,to have 
ap private familiarity with his Wife, during 
n& the year that he Officiates : For which rea- 
le fon they moſt commonly make choice of 
I: 01d Men to perform that FunCtion. Never- 
| theleſs ſometime ſince, a young Man, no 
n-# way vicious and covetous of honour , yet 
if} doting upon a new marry'd Wife , took 

| upon 
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cter examination,to be deffer'd ?cill anothf- -* 
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kim the- Dignity. Ac firſt- he was yy | 
chaſt. and temperate, aud abſtain'd fr 
the Woman ;. but ſoon after, the you * 
Lady coming to give him a viſit, as hey -* 
laid down to reſt himſelf after a brisk GÞ © 
cing and drinking bout, he could not ren © 
the charming,/Temptation. But thenco * 
ing to himſelf, and remembring what * 
had done, yerplex?d and terrify'd, he fy ! 
to the Oracle, to Confult: Apollo upon hÞ © 
crime which he had committed ; who x © 
turn'd bim this Anſwer. 
. The Gods are no ſuch Bigots to contrary | ; 
What Nature once requires as neceſſary. | 
But ſhould we grant, that.in our agen 


Oracles were: .deliver'd.but ,in_ Veil, ji 


. to believe) it was ſo in:the! Antient tins 4 
when the Qracles were deliver d: ſomeinf * 
:1n Verſe; ſometime 'in Proſe ,; would i 
thought.a ſtrange piece of extravagaicÞ P 
. Though, whether it be in Proſe or Vat 


the Qracle is-never a whit the faiſer, ortk|Þ q 


More. miraculovs, ſo that we zhave bu: t 


true and, religious opinion of the Dei 


nqt irreyerently. conceiting,; that foi} © 
ly he compogd a ftock. of Verſes , to . 
now repeated: by the Propheteſs, as if n 
ſpoke like'a Player. But theſe things tf . | 
quire a more prolix diſcourfe, and a [i t 


fime. 


| 
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For the preſent therefore, let ns only 


| (ll to mind thus much, that the budy 
| makes uſe of ſeveral Inſtruments, 2rd the 
F Soul employs the Body and irs Members ; 
| the Soul heing the Organ o' God. Now 
the perfection of the Organ is to imitate 
F the thing that makes uſe of it, ſo far as it 
js capable, and to exhibit the operation and 
| effe&t of thought , according to that eſh- 
cacy, which it has moſt potent in it ſelf - 
F Since it cannot ſhew it.as it is in theDivine 
| Operator himſelf, near, without any affe- 
| (on, fault or error whatſoever , . but .im- 


perfet'and mix?d,fo far as mayfbe compre- 


* hended by human frailty. For of it ſelf , 
| thething 1s to us altogetiner unknewn; ?till 
F infusd by another, it appears to us as fully 

| -partaking of the nature of that «ther. I. 
| ' fotbear to mention Gold or Silver ,, Braſs 
* or Wax,' or whatever other ſubſtances-ca- 
*  pable to receive the form of an imprinted 
F reſemblance. For true 1t is, they all admit 
the impreſſion; but ſtill one adds one dil- 
 -ſtintion, another adds another difference, 


- tothe tmitation-ariſing from the reprefen- 
'F / fation its ſelf : As we may readily perceive 


| nnurrors both plain, hollow and tranſpa- 
| - rent, infinite varieties of- Reprefentations 
and Faces, from one and the ſame: Origi- 
| © 121; there being-no end of that Diverſi- 
| iy, | 

|. But there is no Mirrour ,, that more ex- 
| 'Vtly-repreſentsany fhipe or form ; noc any 


fr \ -laſtriment; that yeilds more obſequiouſly 


TO 
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to the uſe of Nature, then the Moon þ;Þ * 
ſelf. Ard yet he, receiving from the 5y * 
his Maſculine ſplendor, and fiery Jigh  " 
does not tranſmit the ſame down to us; hy © 
when it intermixes with her pellucid {64.Þ d 
ſtance, it changes colour , and looſes x ® 
Power. For warmth and heat abandons th f 
pale Planet,and her light grows dim befor Þ * 
it can reach our ſight. And this is thy 
which in my opinion, Heraclitas ſeems yi 
have meant, when he ſaid, That the Prin 
#ho rules the Oracle of Delphos , zh 
ſpeaks out, nor conceals, but ſignifies. AWE 
then to theſe things thus rightly ſpoke : 
this farther conſideration, that the Deir ' 
makes uſe of the Pythian Propheteſs, bf 4 
far as concerns her fight and hearing, aÞ ; 
the Sun makes uſe of the Moon. For tÞ * 
makes uſe of a Mortal Body , anda Saif 
Immortal as the Organs of Predidtio 
Now the Body lies dull and immovabled# ,, 
It ſelf ; but the Soul being Reſtleſs ; ninÞp 
once the Soul begins to be in motion , tk 
body likewiſe ſtirs, not able to reſiſt tr |. 
violent agitation of the nimbler Spit; , 
while ſhaken and toſs'd as in a ſtormy 
by the Tempeſtuous Paſſions chat rill:F ,.. 
within it. Foras the whirling of Bode ,; 
that fall circularly downward, is nothig ;, 
violent , but when upward, forc'd by if 7; 
preternatural Circumgyration and Whil-Þ »; 
wind violence, two curling Impetuolite yer 
become incumber?d in one irregular CF tr 
camrotation. Thus that Divine _ ; 
| Wl 
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which is call?d Enthuitaſm , is a commix- 
ture of two motions, wherewith the Soul 


| isagitated , the one extrinfc and diſſen- 
| taveous, as cf /z/piration, the other of 
| Nature. For jeeing that as to Budies jn- 
Þ animate, and which always remain in the 
| ame condition, it is imnoſhble by Preter- 
| natural Violence to offer a force which is 
| contrary to their Nature and intended + 
' Uſe, as to move a Cylender Spherically or 
| Cubically, or to make a Theorbo ſound like 
| a Flute, or a Trumpet like a Harp; how 
| is It poſſible ro manage an animate Body, 
| that moves of it ſelf; that is indu'd wit 
F Reaſon, Will, and Inclination, otherwiſe 
| then according to its pre-exiſtent Reaſon, 
| Power or Nature? as to enciine to Mu: 
| ka Perion alrogether jgnorant, and an 
| utter enemy of Muſick; or to make a Gram- 
| narian of one that never knew his Let- 
| ters, or to make him ſpeak like a learned 
| Man, that never underſtood the leaſt tit- 
tle of any Science in the World. For proof 
| of which, I-may call Homer for my Wit- 
| nels, who zfficms, that there is nothing 
| done or brought to perfection , of which 
| God is not the cauſe. Not that he ſuppoſes 
| that God makes uſe of all Men for all 
| things alike.,, but of every Man according 
{ to his Abilicy, either of. Art or Nature. 
| Thus do{t thoy-not. find :# to be trne, friend 
| Drogentania , that when Minerva would 
| Perfwade the Greeks co nndertake any en- 
| terprize, ſhe brings V!yſſes upon the Stage? 
| (2 


When 
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When ſhe deſigns to break the Truce, 4; Þ 
finds out Pandarm ? When ſhe deligns ; þ 
Rout of the Trojans, ſhe addreſſes her {elf 


to Diemede? For the one was ſtout of Body, 


and valiant z the other was a good Archer Þ 
but without Brains; the other a ſhrew'd Py Þ 
litian and Eloquent. For Hower was not «f Þ 
the ſame opinion with Pindar, at leaſt it i Þ 
were he, that made the following Verſes, Þ 


Were it the will of Heaw'n, an Oxicr Boy 
Were Veſſel ſafe enough the Seas 10 Plough, 


For he well knew, that there were differen 
abilities and natures, deſign'd for differen 
cffeſts, every one of which is quality Þ 
with different motions , though there þ 
but one moving cauſe that gives motion | 
all. So that the ſame virtusl Power whit 
moves the Creature that goes upon all four, Þ 
cannot cauſe it to fly; no more then he tix 
ſtammers and has a thick large Tonguea 
ſpeak fluently and eloquently;or he that ts Þ 
a feeble ſquealting voice can give a loud hu 
low.Therefore in my opinion itiwas,that3« 
t#4,when hecame to full maturity, was fe Þ 
into Africa,there to build anewCity.as bein; 
a Perſon, who although he had a ſhort ti 
Tongue & Stammer2d,had neverthelcis «- 
dowments truly royal, which render'd tin 
fit ſorSoveraign government.In like man 
it is impoſſible the Pythian Prieſteſs ſho! 
learn to ſpeak learnedly and elegani!). 
For though it cannot be deny'd, but th 
her Pzrentage was vertuous ard honel, 


an 
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* 2nd that ſhe always liv'd a ſober and a chaſt 
| life, yet her Education was arrong poor 
| 1zbouring People ; So that ſhe was ad- 
' vanc2d to the Oracular Seat, rude and un- 


poliſh'd, void of all the advarrages of Art 


| or Experience. For: as it is the opinion 
| of Yenophon , that a Virgin ready to he 
| Eſpons'd, ought to be carry'd to the Bride- 


grooms Houſe, before ſhe has either ſeen 


| otheard the leaſt Communication ; ſo the 
| Pythian Prieſtels ought to converſe with 
© Holo, illicerate and ignorant almoſt of 
| every thing, ſtill approaching his preſence 
| with a truly Virgin Soul. | 


But *cis a ſtrange fancy of Men; They 


| would have them in order to their diſcoye- 
| ring future Events, 12 make ule of Herons, 
| Wrens and Crows expreſſing themſelves 
| according to their own vulgar notes, yet 
| ill not admit the Propheteſſes and Pythian 
| Sybills, as they are the Mefſengers and Em- 
| baſadors ofGod. to deliver theirPredictions 
| In words clear and jinteligible , unleſs the 
| voice of the Pricſteſs be heard }ike the Cho- 
| 0faTragedy from theBalcony of aStage; 
| Nor will they allow her to pronounce her an- 
| (Wers in plain, ſincere and natural expreſli- 
| 0ns,withour the fucus of deceit,unleſs with a 
| Poetic magnificence they fly out into {wel- 
; ling ſtrains and loiryRaptures,and the disii- 
| gurement of figur'd terms , accompany'd 
| vith the delighrful ſounds of Flutes & Hobeys. 


What then ſhall we ſay of the Ancicnc ? 
Not one, but miny things. Firſt then, as 
2 TEISY 
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hath been ſaid already, that the Ancieqr 


their Oracles in Proſe. Secondly , that 
thoſe .\ges preduc'd Complexions ang 
Tempetrs of Body, much more prone and 
enclin'd to Poetry ,, with which immedi. 
ately aſſociated thoſe other ardent deſires, 
affections and preparations of the mind, 
which wanted only ſomething of a begin. 
ning, and diverſion of the fancy from more 
ſerious ſtudies, to draw to their purpoſe 
not only accorCing to the ſaying of Phi. 


ſo in the heat of Wine and pathetic aff. 
tions, either of ſuddain compaſſion, or 
ſurprizing joy, to {ſide inſen{ibly into voi. 
ces melodiou''y tun*d , and fill Banquets 
prolong'd with charming Threnodies, or 
Love-ſongs, as the ſubject requir?d ; ail 
whole volums with amorous Can'zonets 
2pd mirthful inventions. Therefore, tho 
Euripides tells us, 


Love will to Ports AMuſic Skill impart, 
Although before a Novice inthe Art. 


He does not mean that Love infuſes Muſc 
and Poetry into Men, : at were altead 
inclin'd to thoſe accoirnliſhments , but 
warms and awakens that diſpoſition ihit 
lay unactive and drowfle before - Other 
wile we Might ſay, that now there were 0 


{elf was vaniſh'd and gone, becauſe, that 


Pythian Prieiteſſes pronounc'd ſeveral of 


»w, Aſtrologers and Philoſophers, but al. 


Lovers in the world , but that Cupz:d him- Þ 


now a days there 1s not one. -——j'» | 
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| ——— Who now true Archer like 

| Lets bis Poetic Raptures fly 

| Topraiſe Corinna?s Lipor Eye ; 

| Or will a Youthful Song beſtow 

'- Upon bus Miſtreſs congu'ring Brow. 


| As Pirdar ſaid. But this were abſurd to 
| zfirm. For amorous impatiences tor- 
| mentand agitate the minds of many Men, 
| not addicted either to Muſic or Poetry 
| that know not how to handle a Flute, or 

E touch a Harp, and yet areno tel5 talrative 
| and i0flarn?d with deſire, then the An- 
| tients. And i believe there is no Perſon 
| would be {Oo uakind to himſelf as to deny, 
| that the Academics, or the Quires of So- 
| crates and Plato were void of Love, with 
| whoſe diſcourſes and conferences touching 
| that paſſion, we frequently meet, though 
they have not left any of their Poems be- 
| hind,” And would it not be the ſame thing 
| tolay, there never was any Woman that 
| udy'd Courtſhip but Sapho, nor ever any 
| that were endu'd with the gift of Prophe- 
| fie, but Sybil/a and Ariftonica,, and thoſe 
| that deliver'd their Oracles and ſacred 
f Raptures in Verſe ? For Wine, as faith 
| Caxremon, (Gaks and infules it ſelf into the 
| Manners and cuſtoms of them that drink 
It, Now Poetic Rapture, like the Rap- 
| tures of Love,takes its advantage from the 

E adlity of its Subject, and moves every one 
| of the ſubjects that receive it, according to 

{ SProper qualification, Q3 Ne- 
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Nevertheleſs, it we do but makea right 
reflection uponGod and hisProvidence, 
ſhall hind the alteration to be much for the 
better. For the uſe of reaſon ſeerns to ho 
like the exchange of Money. That which 
is good and lawful is commonly currgrt 
and known, and goes ſometimes at a high. 
er, lometimes at a lower value. Thu 
there was once a time when the Starup and 


Coyn of Language paſt in Veries, Songs i 


and Sonnets ; for that then all Hiſtories, 
all Philoſophical Learning , all accideng, 


and every ſubjzCt that required gravean( # 


folid Diſcuſſion, were written 1n Poetrie 


and fitted for Muſical Compoſition, Fa 


now what but a few will ſcarce vouchſafety 
hear , thenall men li{in'dto, 


The Shepheard, Plough-men, and Bird catcn 
(too- if 


as It is1n Prrdar ,, all-delighted jn Song 
and Verſes. For ſuck was the Inclinatidn 


of that Aze and their readineſs to Verſite, 
that they itted their yery Preceptsand Ali 


1nonitions to Vocal and Inſtriimenc2i Mu 


fic. If they wereto teach, they did itn 
Songs fitted tothe Harp . If they were 
exhort, reprove., or perſwade, they ina 
uſe of Fables and Allegories; And then for 
their Praiſes of the Gods , their Von 


and Pans after Vifttory , they were al 


Compog'd in Verſe; by fome as bciug Bf 
turally airy and flowing in their pvean 
| i 
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by others, as Habituated by Cuſtom. And 
therefore it is not that ApoBo envyes this 
Ornament and Elegancy to the Science of 
Divioation, Nor was it his Deſign to Ba- 
riſk from the Tripos his beloved Muſe ; but 
rather to introduce her wheu rejected by o- 
thers, as being rather a Lover and Kindlec 
of Poetic rapture in others, and one that 
would rather chuſe to furniſh Labouring 
fancies with Imaginations and conceptions, 


and affiſt them to bring forth what lay in 


Embryo, brave andlofty, as moſt becom- 
iog and moſt to be admir'd. 
But afterwards when the Converſation 


| of men, and cuſtom of Living alter'd with 
| the change of their Fortunes and Diſpoſiti- 
' ons, conſuetude expelling and diſcarding 
| almanner of Superflaity, rejected alſo Plai- 
| ted Treſſes , G<lden Coronets, and S1l- 
ken Veſtments loo'y flowing in careleſs 
| Folds; clipp?d their long diſheveld Locks 
| and laying aſide their Embroder'd Buskin , 
' taught Men to glory in Sobriety and Fru- 


lity, in oppofition to wantonneſs and 


| Superfluity , and to place true honour in 


Simplicity and Modeſty, not in Pomp and 
van Curioſity. And then it was, that 
the manner of Writing being quite alter*d, 


Hiſtory alighted from verſitying, as it were 
. from riding in Chariots , and on foot Dil- 
| tinguiſh'd Truth from Fable 3 and Philo- 


ſopby, in a clear and plain Stile, familiar 
and proper to inſtruct, rather then to aſto- 


| niſhthe world with Metaphors and Figures, 


Q 4 be- 
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began to diſpute and enquire after Trug 


in common and Vulgar Terms. An 


then it was, that Apollo caus'd the Fythinf 


Prieſteſs to ſurceale calling her fellow Cir, 


Zens, Iznicremant , or Fire Ir flaming | 
the Spartans Serpent Devourers , Men hi 
the name of Oreanes., and Rivers by ti 


name of Orem potes, and diſcarding Verſy, 


uncouth words, Circumlocutions and 0. 
ſcurity, taught the Oracles to (peck x 
the Laws diſcourſe to Cities, and as Prin. þ 
ces ſpeak to their People and their $1 
jects ; or as Maſters teach their Sciollan, Þ 
appropriating their manner of ſpeech ty 
good ſence and perſwafive grace. For«fÞ 


Sophocles tet:s us, we are to believe the i. 
ty co be, 


Eajte to wiſe Men, who can truth diſcern, 


T he Foo!'s bad teacher who will never lean, Þ 


And ever ſince, that. belicf and per fpicuity 


thus aſſociated together, it came to pas 
by this alteration of Circumſtances , that þ 


whereas formerly the vulgar lookt upn 
with a high veneration whatever was &- 


_ traordinary and extravagant, and concen 


a more then common Sanctity, to lie cot- 
ceal'd urder the vail of obſcurity ; after 


wards Men delirous to underſtand thin Þ 
clearly and eaſily, without Flowers of Cir | 
cumlocutions, and diſguiſements of dal 
words, not only began to find fault witl 


Oracles envelopp'd with Poetry , as reps 


nie 


waxy Ed. 


prin, oo on 
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ruth Þ gant ro the eafte underſtanding of the real 
AndÞ meaning, and overſhadowing' the ſentence 
hin with mit and darkneſs , bur alſo ſuſpected 
Citi the trurh of the very Prophecy it ſelt, muf- 
7 .Þ fedup in fo many Metaphors, Riddles and 
 b5Þ Ambiguities, which ſeenr'd no better then 
the holes to creep our et, and evaſions of Cen- 
rs, # fure, ſhould the event prove contrary to 
0). what had been foretold. And ſome there 
(af were, who ieport, that there were {eve- 
rin- ral extempore Poets entertain*d about. the 
Ju Tripos, who were to receive the words as 
ar, # they dropt roughly from the Oracle, and 
10 preſently by vertue of ther exrempory fan- 
ra cy, to model ?em 1nto Vert: 2::d Meaſures, 
ki that ſerv'd as it were inſtead of Hampers 

* and Baskets to conveigh the Anſwers from 

place to place. I forbear to tell how far 
, Þ thoſeInterpreters of words, thoſe treache- 
7, rous deceivers have contributed to diſho- 

{ Nour the ſacred Oracles, by their interlar- 
it ding of bombaſt expreſſions, and high flown 
ab Phraſes, where there was no neceſlity of a- 
bat F ny ſuch Alteration. Ir is alſo as certain , 
01 # that thoſe Mountebanks , Juglers , impo- 
e-# ſtors, Gypſies, and ali that Altar-licking 
'lF Tribe of Vagabonds, that ſet up their 


n-# Throats at the Feſtivals and Sacrifices to Cy- - 


er bele and Serapis, have highly undervalu'd 
| Poelie; the one, by their manner of wan- 
i dring from place to place ; the other by 
«attributing a certain fortune-teing ver- 
0 tue to ſexeral words which they compoſe 
2-# into vain Prediftion, and ſell ro » pg 
al 
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and filly Women, that eaſily ſuffer them. 
ſelves to be deluded by the over awing 
Charms of ſerious Ambiguity [couch'd in. Þ. 
ſtrain'd and uncouth Ballatry. Whence it Þ « 
comes to paſs, that Poetry , ſeeming to ,, 
proſtitute it ſelf among Cheats and Delu. Þ [ 
ders of the People, among Mercenary Gyp. Þ , 
ſies, and mumpiog Sharlatans, has loſt it; Þ , 
antient credit, and is therefore thoughtun. 


worthy the honour of the Tr:pos. h 
And therefore, I do not wonder that the Þ , 

Antients ſhould ſtand in need of double Þ , 

meaning, of Circumlocution, and Obſcy- 


rity. For never any private Perſon cer Þ , 
tainly conſulted the Oracle, when he went Þ 41 
to buy a ſlave, or hire workmen, but Potent Þ « 
Cities, Kings and Princes, whoſe underts Þ | 
kings and concernments were of valt and 
high concernment. Which it was not ex. Þþ 
pedient for thoſe that had the charge of the 
Ocacle to diſoblige or incenſe by the re- 
turns of anſwers ungrateful to their ears. 
For the Deity is not bound to obſerve tha 
law of Earipides, where he ſays, 


To curious Man the Radiant God alone 
Onght only to fortel of things unknown. 


Therefore, when he makes uſe of mortal 
Prophets and Agents, of whom it behoves 
him to take a more eſpecial care , that they F 
be net deſtroy'd in his ſervice , he does not 
altogether go about to ſuppreſs the Truth, | 
but only Ecclipſes the manifeſtation wy + 

IK8 
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| like a light divided into ſundry refleCtions, 
rendring it by the means of Poetic umbrage 
leſs ſevere and ungraceful in the delivery. 
| For it is net convenient that Frinces ſhould 


prefently know, or their enemies be in- 


| {orm'd:of what is by ſ2te decreed to their 
| difadyantaze, Therefore he ſo envelops 
his 2nſvers with doubts and ambiguities , 
3s to conceal from others the true under- 
| ſtanding of what was anſwer?d ; though to 
| to ther chat. came to theOcacie themſelves, 
| and gavedue attention t© cac dehverer, the 
| meaning of the anſwer is tranſparently 


obvious: Moſt impertinent therefore are 


| they, who conſidering the preſent alterati- 
| on of things, accuſe anc exclaim againſt 
| the Deity, for not aſliiting m che ſame, but 
* ofcer another manner then before. And 
| this may be farther ſaid, that Poetry brings 
| noother advantage to the anſwer, or more 
| then this, that the ſentence being com- 
| priz2dand confin*d within a certain num- 
| ber of words and ſyll:bles bounded by Poe- | 
| tic meaſure, is more eaſily carry*d away and 
| retain'd in memory. Therefore it be- 
| hovd thoſe that formerly liv'd to. have ex- 
| traordinary memories, to retain the marks 
| of places, the times of ſuch and ſuch tranſ- 


actions, the cere:tonies of beyond Sea Dei- 
ties, the hidden Monuments of Here's, hard 
to be found in' Countries tar from Greece. 
For as well in thoſe Tranſmigrations £o 
Chtos, and Candie, as in thoie other expedi- 
tions of One/ichus and Palantw , and _ 
Ia 
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ral other Admirals of great Navies , hoy 


many ſigns were they forc'd to obſerve, hoy iþ 


many Conjectures to make, ere they cout 
find the ſeat of Reſt allotred by the Or. 
cle ? In the obſervance of which there wer 


ſome nevertheleſs that fail'd, as Barrm x. if 


mong others. For it was told him, thx 
he had not landed in the right place to which 
he was ſent, and therefore returning back 


he complain'd to the Oracle; to whom 4 


polo anfwer'd, 


As well as I, thou know'ſt thou ner haſt bu Þ 


InLybia cover'd o're with Sheep and Kine, 
| But go; for then thy wiſdom ſhall be known - 


And ſo ſent him back again. Lyſaner a]. 
ſo , ignorant of the hillock Orchalids, 
formerly call'd Alopecos; nor apprehenſive 
of what was meant by 

(hind; 
The Earth-born Dragon, treacherou Foe he- 


Being overthrown in battle, was there ſlain 
by Izachio the Haliartear, who bare for his 
device, a Dragon painted upon his Shield. 
But it 1s needleſs to recite any more of 
theſe Antient examples of Oracles , diff- 
cult tobe retain*d in memory, eſpecially to 
you that are ſo well read. And now God 
be prais?d, theres an end of all thoſe que- 
ſtions, which were the grounds of conlul- 
ting the Oracle : For now we repoſe alto- 
gether in the ſoft ſlumbers of Peace ; all 
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| our wars are at an end. No Tumults, no 
Gyil Seditions, no Tyrannies, no Peſtilen- 
cies, nor calamities depopulating Greece, 
nor Epidemic Diſeaſes waſting Drugs and 
Medicines adminiſtred in vain. Now then 


* Þ ghere there is nothing of Variety, nothing 


of Myſtery, nothing dangerous, but only 
hare and ordinary Queſtions about ſmall tri- 
fles, and vulgar. things, as whether a Man 


| may Marry, whether take a-Voyage by Sea, 

| orlend his Money ſafely at Intereſt? or ſup- 

| poſe they ſhould be the enquiries of Cities 

| concerning the next Harveſt,the increaſe of 
| their Cattle, or the health of the Inhabi- 

ants; there to, make uſe of Verſes, ambi- 

| puous words, az.d confounding obſcurities , 

| where the,queſtions require ſhort and eaſe 

| anfvers, cauſes us to ſuſpect, as if the ſa- 
| cred Miniſter ſtudy?d only cramp expreſli- 
| ons, ike ſome ambitious Sophiſter, to wreſt 

| admiration from the Ignorant. But the Zy- 

| thian Prieſteſs is naturally of a more gene» 
| rous Diſpoſition; and therefore when ſhe 

| isbuſie with the Deity, ſhe has more need 
| of truth, then to ſatisfie her vain glory , 
' not minding either the commendstions, or 
| thediſpraile of Men ; and well it were,that 


ne our-ſelves were ſo affefted. Burt on the 


| Contrary, being in a quandary and jealouſie, 
| leaſt the Oracle ſhould looſe the reputation 

| Ithas had for theſe three Thouſand years , 
| and leaſt People ſhould torſake it, and for- 


bear going to it, we frame excuſes to our 


| ſelves, and feign cauſes and reaſons of things 


which 
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whom it became us rather to let alone, fg 
certainly the miſt:ke muſt redound togy 
ſelves, when we ſhall have ſuch an opinin 
of ourDeiry,as to approve and eſteem thok 
antient and pithy Proverbs of wife Mer 
written at the Entrance into the Templ, 
Know thy ſelf, Nothing to wy containin 

in few words , a full and cloſe compatt 


ſentence, and yet find fault with the moden Þ 
Oracle, GY anſwers conciſe ani 

e Apothegms are lite 
waters crowded and pent up in a narroy 
room,or running between contraCted banks, 
where we can.no more diſtern'the botton 
of the water, then we can the depth anl 
meaning of the ſentence. And yer if n: Þþ 
conſider what has been written and (ail Þþ 


plain. Whereas tho 


concerning thofe ſentences, by ſich as hare 


div'd into their fignification,with an intent Þ 


to clear their abſtruſeneſs, we ſhall hard 


find diſputes more prolix then thoſe are.Bit Þ 
the language of the Pyrhran Prieſteſs is ſuch Þ 


3s the Mathematicians define a right linet 


be, that is to ſay, the ſhorteſt that may be Þ 
drawn *twixt two points.So likewiſe doth ſh: Þ 
avoid all windings & circles, al double me Þ 
ings, and abſtruſe ambiguities, but proceeds 
diredtly tothe truth. And tho ſhe has been Þ 
obnoxious to ſtrict examination,yet is ſhena Þ 


to he miſconſter'd without danger 5 00 


which we neither know, nor is it conveg, 
ent for ns to kaow ; out of a fond defignty 
perſwade the perfons thus odly diſſatisfy 
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could ever any perſon to this very Cay,cor | 
| V1 BB 
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nitter of falſhood ; but on the other ſide 
qe has filPd rhe Temple with ' Preſents , 
zifts and offerings, not only of the Greeks 
bit Barb4rians, and adorn'd the Seat of the 
Oracle, with the magnificent Structures and 
fabricks of the Amphyitrons. And we find 
mdby additions of new buildings, meny re- 


parations of the o1d ones that were fallen _ 
| down or decay'd by time. 
from Trees o*regrown with ſhade and ver- 
 dant Boughs, other leſſer ſhutes ſprout up; 
| Thus has Delphian concourſe afforded 


And as we ſee 


h and grandeur to the Pyleum or Se- 


| 1te-houſe of the Amphy50ns,while Art con- 
tending with nature to render thoſe places 
| the Seats both of Plenty and delight,we be- 
| hold the forms and ornaments of Temples 
| and Palaces, magnificent Piles ſurrounded 
| with Groves and Walks, and purling Rivo- 
| ets, ſerving not only for refreſhment, but 
| forthe Ceremonies of theAltar,not brought 
| to perfection in a Thouſand years, and 
| which the credit of the Oracle only thus 2- 
| dorn'd. And to what other cauſe can we 
| tribute the fertility of the Galaxion Plains 
| 1 Boetsa, but to their vicinity to this Ora- 


Cle, as being bleſsd with the neighbouring 


| Influences of the Deiry , where from the 
| well nouriſh*d Udders of the bleatingEwes, 
| Milk flows in copious ſtreams , like Water 
| from ſo many Fountain Heads | 


3 


| Their Pauls run ore, and larger Veſſels ſkill, 
With rich abundance all their Dare: fit. 
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To us yet more apparent and remarkabl 
{igrs of the deities liberality,while we beholg 

the glory of {ar farn'd ſtore and plenty,on 
flowing former Penury and Barrenneſs.An Þ 


| cannot hut. think much the better of ny 
ſelf, for having in ſome meaſure contrity 
ted to theſe things with Polycrates and P.. 


rrew. Norcan I leſs admire the firſt Author Þþ 
| and Promoter of this good order and mz 
n2gement. And yet it 1s not to be thought 
that ſuch,and fo great a change, fbould cone Þ 
ro vals in fo ſmall atime by human induſtry, Þ 
without the fayour of the Deity aſliſtiny 
and bleſſing his Oracle. So that altho there Þ 


were ſome, who formerly blam'd the An: 
biguity and obſcurity of the Oracle, and o. 


thers,who at this day find faulr with itsme | 
dern plainnefs and perſpicuity , yet are the 


'both alike unjuſt and fooliſh in their paſſion, 


for that like Children better pleas'd wit 
the {ight of the Rain-bow, and thoſe Hab! 


and Ateors that encircle the Sun andMoon, 


then to ſee the Sun and Moon the:nſelves 
12 theic ſplendour, they are only taken wit þ 


Riddles,abſtruſe words and figurative ſper- 


_ ches, which are bur the ret{ections of "te | 
Oracle, jurrounding the imagination and 


apprehenſion of our mortal underitandiny. 
And becaule they are not able to make az 


tisfactory judgement of this change , find 
fault. with God himſelf; nor contidering, 


that neither we nor they are able to com 


prehend by rational diſcourſe ,-the hidden 


Councels and Deſigns. of the Deity. 
THE END. Ply 


od 


Plutarch's Morals. 


PART. VIII: 


" I An mana 


| Plutarch's giving an Account of thoſe 
| | Sentiments concerning Nature wih 
which Philoſophers were delight- 
ed ; contained in NV. Pooks. 


Tranſlated from the Greek by 
John Dowel Vicar of Melton- 
Mowbray in Leiceſter ſhire. 


of Natural Phyloſophy, we judge it 
neceſlary in the firſt place, and cheifly 
tudivide the Body of Phyloſophy into 
ts proper Members;that we may know what 


| [ T being our determination to diſcourſe 


{ that which is cal'd Phyloſophy, and what 


part oft is Phyſical , or the explanation of 


Natural things. The Stoicks affirm that wiſ- 
 domis the knowledge of things Human and 
| Divine; Phyloſophy is that part which re- 
| Cuceth what is convenient into Practice. 


Aa Vertue 


2 
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Vertueis the ſole indSoveraignConvenienc 
and this diſtributes it {elf into three genery þ 
parts; Natural,Maral and Logical : by whic, 
juſt reaſon Phyloſophy is T ripartite-of which 
one isN3tural.,the otherMoral,the thirdDiz. ff 
lectical. Fhe Natural is when our engqui- 
ries are concerning theWorld,and all thing 


contained in it ; Ethical is the imployment 


of our Minds in thoſe things which concen Þ 
the manners of Mans life z The Logical 
(which they alſo call DialeCtical) regulate 


onr Converſation with others 1n ſpeaking, 


Ariſtotle , Theophraſius, and after them al. Þ 
moſt all the Pereparcticks give the fame diri. 
110n of Phyloſophy, ?Tis abſolutely  Þþ 
quiſite that the Compleat perſon be Con: 
templator of things which have 2 heing, 
and the practiſer of thoſe things which ar Þ 
decent, and this eaſily aypears by the follow: 
ing inflances. It the queſtion be propoſed Þ 
whether the San which is ſo conſpicuousto Þ 
us be informed with a Soul, orinanimate, 
he that makes this diſquifition 1s the thinking 
man, for he proceeds no farther, than vw I 


conſider the Nature of that thing which 


propoſed : Likewiſe if theWorld be infinite, Þ 
or whether beyond the Syſtem of this World Þ 


there is any real being ; all theſe things a 
the objects abour whch the underſtanding df 
an is conyerſant. Bur it theſe be the que 


Yoo what meaſures muft be taken to com i 


Poſe the well ordered life of Man, what att 


the beſt methods ro govern and <ducar 
Children, or what are the exat Rule 


where) 


ESOoEPRAxAOC]yHTI_ Me mrasa rn Rho = ww lc » 2 FF we 


wk. np — apa} at 
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whereby $overaigns may Command and 
* Eftabliſh Laws. All theſe Queries are pro- 


poſed, for the ſole end of Action, and this 


ſame Perſon is the Morgl and Practical 
'F Man. 


I s —— 
—_—_ th. 
CO 


CHAP.TI. 
What is Nature. 


lace we have undertaken tb make a dili- 
zent ſearch intoNature,TI cannot but con- 
dude it neceſſary'to declare what Nature is. 


| 'Tis very abſurd to attempt a Diſcourſe of 
the Edence of Natural things and not to un- 
| derſtand what is the Power and Sphear of 
| Nature- if Ariſtotle be credited, Nature 1s the 
' Principle of Motion and Reſt, in which Na- 
| ture is Principal and not by Accident ; alt 
things that are conſpicuous to our Eyes 
which are neither fortuitous nor neceſſary , 
nor have a Divine original, nor acknow- 


ledge any ſuch like caufe,are call d Natural, 
and enjoy their proper Nature, of this ſocr 


ve Earth, Fire, Water, Air, Plants, Ani- 
' mals, to theſe may be added all things 
produced from them ,, ſuch are Showers , 
| Hail, Thunders, Hurricanes and Winds , 
 U theſe confeſs they had a beginning, none 


oftheſe were from Eternity, bat had ſome 


| ting as the Or:g:iz of them; and thele, like- 
wiſe Animals, Plants have a principle 
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whence they are produc?d, but Nature which 
in al thele things hath the Priority, is na Þ 
only the princip'e of Motion but of repok, 


whatſoever enjoys the principle of Mction, # 
the {ame has a poſlibility to find a diſſolution Þ 
therefore on this account it is that nature i; Þ 


the principle of Motion and Quiet. 


—_—_ 


CHAP. II. 


What u the diſfererice between a Princip FIN - 


an Elemeiit. 


TA” E followers of Ariſtotle and Platocon- 


clude that an Zlement is diſcriminate Þ 
frem a Principle. Thales the - Mileſian up 


poſeth that a Principle and the Element 
are one and the ſame thing,but it is evident 


that they vaſtly differ one from another, ta 
theElements are thingsCompounded, but vt 


do pronounce that a principle adnuts notd 


a Compoſition, nor are the effects ot aj 


obher being, bur thoſe which we call Ee 


ments. Earth, Water, Fire and Airare not 
the like conſtitution, thisis the reaſon that Þ 
term Principles, which have nothing prece if 
daneous to them , out of which they at Þ 
produced, therefore a Principle is not tit 
ſame with an Element.tiere are ſome thinsÞ 


iN 


ch 
not 
le, 
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nous, and that whici is F:r MN, wiech we call 


TEAS N10 which 1s the perteclior. of a Deng 


and privation : Thales therefore is very pec- 


| cant by affirming that Water is both an 
| Element and a Principle. 


br — OO —— mY 


hi 


CHAP. NI, 


Of Principles #1d what they are. 


"bales the Adilefian doth aff.rm., that Water 
is the principle from whence all things in 


the Univerſe Spring, this perſon appears to 


be the Prince of Philo{ophers; from him the 


lm;ck Sect took its Denomination. There 
| Temany Families and Succeſlsions amoneſt 
| Philoſophers ; after he had profeſſed Phito- 
| lophy in egypr, when he was very old, he 
| Ifturned to AMzletas, he pronounced that all 
| things ;had their Orjginal from Water , 
and into Water all things are reſolved : 


Hence it was that he firſt ConjeQured, that 


| whatfoever was the prolifick ſeed of all ani- 
| mals, was a Principle, and that is Moilture: 
| Likewiſe it. is probable that all things re- 
| ceire their Original from Humidity , h's ſe- 
| cond reaſon was.that allPijants are novrifhed 
| and fructified by that. thing, which is Moiſt, 
| ofwhich being deprived,wither away.Th:ird- 
| {y, that that fire, of which the Sun and Stars 
| are 1nade, 1s nouriſhed by Warery Exha- 
| lations, yea and the world it ſelf) which mo» 
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ved Homer to ling, that the generation & 
it was from Water. . 


————_— On? s The Ocean is 
Of all things the kind Geneſts. 


Anap:mander who himſelt was a Xileſiay, 
- aſſigns the principle of all things to Infinity, 
from whence all things flow, and into the 
ſame are corrupted ; hence it is, that Infinite 
Worlds are framed and he delivers, that 
every being, when 1t periſheth, is reduced 


into that thing, whence it had its Originall, | 


and thus he farther proceeds ;for what other 
reaſon is there of an Infinity; but this that 
there may be nothing deficient, as to the 
Generarion or ſi;bſii?ance of what is in nz- 
ture : there is his Errour , that he doth nt 
acquaint us, what this Infinity is , whether 
it be Air, or Water, or Earth, or ai1y other 
ſuch like Body ; beſides he is peccant, 1n that 
he, giving of us the Material cauſe, is 
ſilent, as to the Efficient cauſe of being;, 
for this thing which he makes his Jninite, 
can be nothing but matter ; Operation can- 
not be withis the ſphere of matter, except 
an Efficient cauſe be anexed. Anaximenes lis 
Fellow Gitizen pronounceth, that Air 1s the 


principle of all beings ; from it al receie 


their Original, and into it all return; bt 


affirms, that our Soul is nothing but Air, it Þ 
is that which Conſtitutes and Preſerves; tit | 


whole world is inveſted with Spirit and Air, 


a { 
| 2 
we 


and that Spirit and Air are Synonymus, £l5 
, or ] 
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ron is in this deficient, to conclude that 
ofpure Air , which is a {1mple body, aud is 
made of one onely form, that all Animals 
 hould be compoſed of ir ; it is not poſlible 
to think, that a ſingle Principle ſhould be 
 thematter of all things, from whence they 
receive their ſabliitence ; beſides there mult 
he an operating eaule; Silver is not of it ſelf 
| ſufficient to frame a drinking Cup, ifan 
 Operatour was not required, which is theSil- 
yer-ſinith, the like may be applyed to Veſ- 
| felsmade of Wood, Braſs or any other ma- 
terial. Anavagoratthe Clazomenian alerted 
| parts ſimilar or homogeneous tobe the Ori- 
| pinal cauſe of all beings, it ſeemed to him 
| indubitable, that any thing could ariſe of 


* & nothing like it ſelf, or refolved into that, 


| which is nothing akia to it. Let vs there- 
 foreinſtance in nouriſhment, which appears 
| {imple and uniform , ſuch is bread which we 
owe tO Ceres,and Water which we drink : of 
| this very nutriment, our Hair, our Veins, 
| our Arteries, Nerves, Bones, and all our 
other Parts are nouriſhed. Theſe things 
thus being performed , it mult be granted , 
that nouriſh nent which is received by us, 
| Contains all things which are lixe ta Thoſe, 
| mich are Arguments by it : In it there are 
| thoſe particles which are producers ofBlood, 
Bones, Nerves and all other parts , which 
| reaſon diſcovers for us, it is not necellary - 
that we ſhould reduceall things under the 
object of ſence, for Bread and Water are fit- 
ted to the ſenſes, yet in them there are thoſe 
Aa4q parts 
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parts latent, which arediſcoverable only by 
reaſon, by which its evident, that in then Þ 
there are parts ſimilar to thoſe produced, by Þ 
that which nouriſheth , theſe he terms Hs. Þ 
mogeneous Parts, averring that they are th 
princlples of beings ; matter is according to 
him the ſimilar parts, and the efficient cayk Þ 
is a mind which orders all things that haje 
an exiſtence ; thus he begins his diſcourſe, 


all things are madeand confuſed one among 


another , with a mind divided and reducel 
into a convenient order ; In this he is wh: # 


ccmmended, that he yokes together matte 


and an larelleCtual agent. A:chilaus the Son Þ 
of Apellodorus the Athenian pronounceth,tha Þ 
the principles of all things have their Orig: Þ 
nal from an infinite Air rarifyed or conden- 
ſed : Air rarified is Fire, condens'd is Ws 
ter. Theſe Philoſophers, the followers Þ 
Thales\ucceeding one another, made uptha Þ 
Sect which takes to its ſelt the denominat- Þ 


on of the 7onieh. 


Pythagoras the Samian the Son of Meſa Þ 
cbus fromanother Origin , deduces the prin 
ciples of all things, it was him that firſt ca Þ 
led himſelf a Philcfopher ; he aſſigns tit 
firſt Principles ro be numbers, and thol | 
Symetries which he {tiles Harmony refvltin; Þ 
from them, and that which is compoſed 
Numbers which is Geometry. This it Þ 
terms Elements, and again to produce a bt 
ing he enumerares unity , and the b1"a7Þþ 
number which is akin to infinity amonul Þ 
the principles. There muſt concur an cli Þ 


cent 
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cient and forming cauſe, which is an .under- 
| fanding, and that underſtanding is God , 
the paſſible or material cauſe, and that is the 
| vifible World. Moreover the Nature of 
' Number he ſaith conliſts in ten, for all Peo- 
' ple whether Grecians Or Barbarians reckon 
* from one to ten, and thence return to one 
| again. Further he avers the Vertue of ten 
' conſiſts in the Quatern1an, the reaſon is this, 


if any perſon reckons from cone, and by ad- 
dition placing his numbers ſo as he takes in 


F the Quaternary, he ſhall compleat the Num- 
| her of ten, if you exceed any thing you 


will fall ſhort of ten, for one, two, three 


* znd four being caſt up together make up ten. 
- # thenumber of ten is by unites, but the per- 
| fetion of that ten is the Quaternary, there- 
| fore the Pythagoreans ſay, that their molt 
| facred Oath is by that God that delivered 
| tothem the Quaternary. 


By th? Founaer of the ſacred number four, 
-# Eternal Natnres Font they gravely ſwore. 


| Of this number the Soul of man is comvo- 


| ſed for Mind, Knowleds , Opinion and 
| Senſe are theſe four that compleat the Sout, 
* from whichall S.ijences, all Arts, all ratio- 


nal faculties derive themſelves, for what our 


* Mind perceives it perceives after the man- 


ner of a thing that is one, the ſoul it ſelf 
being an unity, as for Inſtance ; a Multitude 
ot Perſons are not the objec of the Sence, 
nor arp comprehended by us , for they are 

infinite 
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infinite,onr underſtanding gives the true ng. (cool 
tion of that, in which aV individuals do 4. $i0g " 
gree, the number of Individuals is infinite, {lt 
the Generich or Specsfick, nature of all being being 
1san unite, or to be apprehended as one on. #4 


ly thing, from this one Conception we pin; £08 


the genuine Meaſures of all exiſtence, there. | AIC 
fore we affirm that the beings which are 7 {ol 
arerational and diſcourſive beings.b:1t whe BF 
we come to give the nature of a Horſe, % ther 
that Animal which Neighs, and is com. | 9% 
mon to all Horſes , by which *tis manifet |" 
that the underſtanding which hath ſuch like Þ PC 
conceptions, 1s In its Nature and Uniry th: Þ Phi 
binary number, which is of kin to infinite, | #it 
muſt needs be Science, whatſoever admit; Þ cipl 
a D:monitration or requires Belief, belong 51 


- to Science; every Sy/ogs/w draws that con. |þ * \ 


cluſion which is the Queftion doubted of, Þ ak 
from thoſe Propoſitions which are by al | ble 
granted, by which means another propol Þ % 
tion is demonſtrated , the knowledye of Þ for 
which we call comprehenſion, for which res | 
ſon Science is the binary Number , but op- ſo 
nion is the Ternary; for that rationally fol | * 
lows from comprehenſion ; the Object of o | © 
pinion are many things, the Ternary Nun- Þþ 


ber denotes a multitude as thrice happy Gr Þ in 
c£:ans, for this reaſon Pithagoras took no n 
tice of the Ternary. MHeraclitw and Hy | 
ſr the Metapentiman, ſuppoſe that fire gires þ 


the Origination to all beings, they all flo 

from Fire, and in Fire they all conclude, fot þ R 

of Fire when firſt quenched the World wi | © 
| a 
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no. anftituted ; the firſt part of the World be- 
no moſt condens?d and contracted within it 
Gf made the Earih, bur part of that Earth 
being looſn'd and made thin by Fire, Water 
ms produced ; afterwards this Warer be- 


0 4. 
lte, 
Ng 


Air; after all this the World ic felf, and all 
- > F other Corporeal beings ſhall be diſſolved by 
Firein the Univerſal Conflagration;by them 
therefore it appears, thar Fire is it which 
gives the beginning to all things, and is that 
0 Þ inwhich all rhings receive their Period. E- 
| picuru the SON Of MNeecles the Athertar , his 


le 

h Philoſophical ſentiment, being the ſame 
e with thoſe of Demecritas,affirms that thePrin- 
n © ciples of all being are Bodies, which are on- 
5 þ | perceptible by reaſon they admit not of 


| 2 Vacuity BoFof any Original, but being of 
* © afelt Exiſtence are Eternal and Incorrupti- 
| Þ ble, that they are not liable to any diminu- 
- | tion, they are impenetrable, nor is pcfſble 
{ Þ for them to receive any formation of Parts, 
, | Tadmit of any Alterations : of theſe rea- 
. & fonis only the Diſcoverer; they are ina 
. & perpetual Motion through vacuity,and in the 
. & cnpty ſpace ;, for the vacuum it ſelf is int- 
| "ite, and the Bodies thar move in it are in- 
| faite; thoſe Bodies acknowledg thele three 

| Accidents, Figure, Hagnitude and Gravity. 

| Democritus acknowledged bur two , Jdagn- 

tude and Figure ;, Fpickrus added the third ; 

 tomit, Gravity; for he pronounced That 
tis neceſſary that Bodies receive their Mo- 
ton from that Impreſſion which ſpripgs 

EW, fro} 


ing exhaled and rarified into Vepors became 


"TY 
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from Gravity , otherwiſe they could not; 
moved; the Figures of Atoms are appr, 
hended by our minds for they are not in; Þ; 


nite ; theſe Figures are neither hookd ny 
triangular nor orbicular , ſuch Figurey 
theſe do eaſily admitof a Diviſion , which 
Atoms neceſſarily refuſe; for they arein. 
paſlible , impenetrable ; they have index 


Figures proper to themſelves, which are. 


ly diſcovered by reaſon; it is called an 4. 
tom, not by reaſon of its ſmallneſs but jr 
divifibility, in it no Vacuity , no paſib| 


affection is to be found, and that there jsn 


Atom is perfectly clear , for there are. 


ments which have a perpetual duration, ani 
thereare Animals which admit of a Veciit, 
ocles the 4 


and there is an Unity. Empes 
grigentinian the Son of MetoFg *he affirm 
that there are four Elements, Fire, Air, 
Earth and Water, and two Powers whit 


bear the greateſt command in Nature, Con 
cord and Diſcord, of which one is the Uni 
on the other the Diviſion of beings, Tiw i 


he ſ1ngs, 
Thrice happy Greeks. 


by 7upiter he means Fire and Fther, by }- i 


zo that gives Life the Air,by PI#to the Earl), 


by Neſtis water,the ſeed and fountain ofal 


Mortals, Scratesthe Son of Sophreniſcus,all 
Plato of Ariſton both Natives of Ath:n, 
entertain the ſame opinion concerning tir 
Univerſe, for they ſuppoſe three Princip|y, 


God, 


IM 


S:erfal underſtanding ; matter is that which 


9". = "—_ ————— A 


ktible Bodies which are infinite by a wild 
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God, Matter and an Idea , God is the Uni- 


«the firſt Sub/tratums accommodated for the 
Generation and Corruption of beings: An 
Idea is an Incorporable eſſence exiſting in 
the cogitations and apprehenfions of God, 
fr God is the ſoul and mind of the World. 
Ariſtotle the Son of Nichemachm the Stag a- 
«, he conſtitutes theſe principle Emtele- 
4:4, which is the ſame with form, matter 


-Þ ad privation, he acknowledges ſome Ele- 


ments, he adds a certain fifch body which is 


F Ethereal , and not obnoxious to mutation. 


Zena Son of Adnaſeas the Native of Gerum, 
heavers theſe to be principles God and Mat- 


| ter, the firſt of which is the efficient cauſe, 
| the other the paſſible and receptive, four 
Elements he likewiſe conteſſes, this Sect of 


Philoſophers is called rhe 1ralick, by reaſon 


| Pyhagoras opened his School in 7raly; his 


hatred of the Tyranny of Polycrates enfor- 


-@ cd him to leave his Native Country Sames. 


CHAP. IV. 


How was this World Compoſed i Fhas Oratr 


and after that manner it #, 


+ har World being broken and confuſed 


1 afcer this manner was reduced into that 
Figure and Compoſure as now It 1s, the 10- 


and 


- 


Iz 
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and fortuitous motion, without any goyers, ſÞ 
ing Power, incefſantly and ſwiftly were hy. 1 
ried one amongſt anorher, many bodies hy. Þ 
ing jumbled together,vpon this account they iſ i 
having a diveriity in the Figures and Magy, Þþ lit 
tude, theſe therefore being ſo jumbled to. Þ 1 
gether, thoſe bodies which were the greg. iÞ 
eſt and heavieſt ſank into the loweſt play If © 
they that were of a leſſer magnitude bein | ca 
round, ſmooth and ſlippery, theſe meeting Þ 
with thoſe heavier bodies were eaſily broke; Þ & 
into pieces, and were carried into higher Þ 
places; but when that force whereby thek Þ 
variouſly figured particles tought with ant fy 
ſtroke one another ,, and forced the lighter nl 
upwards, did ceaſe, and that there was no th 
farther power left to drive them into Supe. 
riour Regions, yet they were wholely hin 
dred from deſcending downwards ; for they Þ ®% 
were compelled to recide in thoſe places ca i 
pable to receive them, and theſe were the 
heavenly ſpace,and by theſe ſamea multitude 
of little bodies were broken one amongſt: 
nother, bur theſe being thus ſhiver?d fellin- 
to Coherence and mutual Embraces, anl 
by this means the Heaven was produced; i Wi 
theſe various and great multitude of Atom i 
enjoying the ſame nature, as its before 
ſerred,, being hurried aloft did form th 
| Stars, the multitude of theſe exhaled bs 
dies, ſtruck and broke the Air in ſhivers and 
forced a paſſage through it, theſe being fila 
with wind, as they were moving, inveſted 


the Stars and whirPd %era about, by which 
Meals 
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| means fo this preſent time , that Circulary 
| notion, which theſe Stars have in the Hea- 
| rens is maintained, much after the ſame 
| manger the Earth was made; for by thoſe 
| little particles whoſe gravity made ?en to 
| recide in the lower places, the Earth was 
| formed ,, the Heaven, Fire and Air were 


conſtituted of rhoſe particles which were 


carried aloft, but a great deal of matter re- 
 maining in the Earth, this being condenſed 
every little part and form of it was broken 
| in pieces, it produced that nature which is 


moiſt ( viz. ) the Water , but this being 
fuidly difpoſed did run into thoſe places 


| which were bollow , and theſe. pjaces were 

| thoſe that were capable to receive and pro- 

 tet-it , or rather ſubfiſting by it ſelf, did 

| make the lower places boliow , after this 

| manner the principle parts or the World 
mere conſtituted. 


CHAP. V. 


Whether the World or this univerſe = that be- 


ing which may be called one ſingle thing. 


HE Stozcks pronounce that the World 
is one thing, and this they ſay is The 


| Univerſe and is Corporeal , but Empedecles 


bis opinion is thar the world is one, yet by 


"means the Sylteme of this world mul! be: 


{tiled 
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ſtiled the univerſe, but that it is a ſinall par 


of it, and the remainder is the principled 
all beings, what to Plato ſeems the trueſthe Þ 


thus declares, that there is one Worl, 


and that World is the Univerfe, and thi te 


he endeavours to evince by three Argy 


ments, fic{t that che world could not becon. 


pleat and perfect, if it did not within it fe 


V. 


include a!l beings. Secondly nor could i 
give the true reſemblance of its Original an( 


Exemplar, if it were not one only begotten 


thing. Thiraly, it could not be incorruy. 
tible if there were any being out of its con. 


paſs, to whoſe Power it might be obnox Þ 
ous, but to Plate it may be thus returned, 


1/f, That the World is compleat and pet 


fect, neither doth it contain all chings with 


in it ſelf, for man is a perfeCt being, andye 
he doth not encompals all thmgs. 24; 
'CThat there are many Exemplars and Orip| 
nals of Statues, Houles and Pictures. 4). 
How is the World perfect if any thing be. 
yond it 1s poſlible to be moved about it, tht 
World is not incorruptible, nor can it bef 
conceived becauſe it had an Original. To 
Attrodorus it ſeems* abſurd, that in. alaryt 
Field one only Stalk ſhould be ſeen growing, 
and in an infinite (pace one only word exil 
10g, and that this univerſe is infiaite 


maniteſt by che multitude of beings that ut 


init - Hence it's clear from that inconct 
vable Mulritude that there are infinite ca 
ſes ; If this World were limited , ho# 


comes it to paſs that che cauſes from wheat 


the 
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Y it was formed ſhould be infinite, they being 
che infinite it?s neceſſary that the World like- 
wiſe be infinite, where. all cauſes do concur, 
there the effects alſo muſt appear, let the 
cauſes be what they will ,, either Atoms or 
Elements. 


E—————— 
it CHAP. VL 


tet hence did men obrcin rhe knowledge of the 
wk Exrſtence aud Efſence of a Detty. 


s#'TH E Stoicks thus define the Eſſence of 
ee 1 a God that it is a Spirit Intellectual 
x 2nd Fiery, that it acknowledges no ſnape 
the Wbut is continually changed into what it 
jet pleaſes and aflimulates it (e!f to all things, 
4; Witte knowledge of this Deity they firſt re- 
p- Wctived from the pulchritude of thoſe things 
which ſo vitibly «ppeared to us,for they con- 
cluded that nothuig beaureonus covid caſually 
Ir forcuitoully be formed, but that it was 
famed from the Art of a great underitand- 
nthac produced the World that the World 
prery reſplendent,is made perſpicuous from 
tiefigure,the colour,the magnitude of i',and 
lkewiſe from the wonderful variety of thoſe 
Stars which adorn this World, the World is 
Sterical,theOrbicalar hath the preheminence 
xi Wibore all other Figures, this being circularly 
moved is aſſimulated to all it*s parts. They 
wiſe themſelves being in a circular mo- 
ice Won, on this account according to. Pluo, 
FU Underſtanding which 15 the inoft ſacred 
Bh Pars 
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part of man,is in the head;the mot beautioy 
colour of it is painted with that which re. Þþ 
ſembles the Skies, which though liitle black. 


er then Purple yet hath ſuch a ſhining Que 


lity, by that reaſon and by the vehement e. 
ficacy of it's colour it cuts the Air and ath Þ 
great a diſtance the Heavens are to be con. Þ 
templated, and in this greatneſs of the 


World the beauty of it appears, view al 


things, that which contains the reſt carries: iÞ 
beauty with it as an Animal anda Tree, they Þþ 
accompliſh the beanty of the World andal Þ 
other things which are viſthle to us ; the of 
tique Circle called the Zoaiach in the Hes i 


ven is with different Images painted aud di 
ſtinguiſhed. 


There*s Cancer, Lev, Virgo, and the Clan, 


Scorpius, Arcitenus, and Capricorn 


Amphora, Piſces. then the Ram, anaBull; 


The lovely pair of Brothers next ſucceed, 


There are a thouſand others that gives v 


the ſutable refleCtions of the beauty of tit 
World, thus Euripides 


Saturn wich ſplendid Lights, you ſee, 
Stupendious Y ariety | 

The Great, and Beautiful Effett 

Of God; the All-wiſe Architett. 


From this the knowledge of a God 1s col- 


veyed to man, the Syn, the Moon and tit 


reſt of the Stars being carried _— : | 
Earth; Þ 


he 
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' Farth; there riſing in their proper Colour, 
 Magnirude, Place and Times, therefore 
' they, who by Tradition delivered to us the 
*Þ knowledge and veneration of the Gods, 


they 41d ir by theſe three manner of ways, 


gl | Firſt, F:om Nature. Secondly, F.om Fables. 
| Thirdly, From the Teſtimony which the 


Laws of Co::mon-wealths give the Natural 


| way of knowing the nature of the Gads, 


Philoſophers reughrt, the Fabulous Poers,the 


EF Politicel way which derives to us that ſame 
| knowledge is recieved icom the conſtitutions 
| of each Commecn-wealth , ail ſorts of this 
| Learnitig is diſtinguiſhed- into thele feven 
*@ parts, Firſt, Is from things that are confpis 
*& cuous, and che obſervation of thoſe Bodies 
 whichare in places ſupertour to us ; to men 
| the Stars that are fo vijible did give the 
| knowledg of a Deity, for they contempla- 
ting that they are the cauſes of fo great an 
| harmony that they regulate Day and Night, 
Winter and Summer by their Riſing and 
| Setting, and likewiſe conſidering thoſe be- 
| ings which by their influences in the Earth 


do receive a being , and (9 likewiſe 


| fruſtifie, ir was maniteſt to rien that rhe 
| Heaven wis the Father of thoſe things and 
| the Mother ths Earth, that the Heaven was 
| the Father it?s clear fince from the Hea- 
| ven's thexe?s the pouring down of Wa- 
| ters, which have their ivermatick facvity ; 
the Earth the Mother, becauſe ſhe receives 


them and brings forth, likewiſe men conf- 


| (ering that the Stars are running in a perre- 


Bb 2 tak 
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tua] motion, that the Sun and the May 
that they are the cauſe chat we view and co #* 
_ template them, they cail them Gods; jſf 
the ſecond and third Place they thus diſt 
guiſhed the Deities into thoſe which are, i 
neficial and injurious to mankind, thop#. 
which are beneſici-l they called 7uin,Þ® 
Fans, Mercuri, Ceres, thoie who are mil | 
cheivous the Dire, Exries, and Aar:, the 
threatning dangers and violence, men er. 
deavour to appeaie and conciliate by 
cred Rites, the Fexrth and the F*/*5 Ord 
of Gods, tliey aſſizn to things and Paſiicy 
to Paſſions Love. YVenw, and Deli:re, the Di 
ties that preſide over things, Hope, Juſtic, if 
and the right diſtribution of the Laws, th ( 
Sexth Order of Dcities are poſſeſſed by thotfh 
Which are made by the Poets, Hefiod will ,,, 
to find out a Father tor thoſe Gods that «WF ,;« 
knowledg an Original, invented their Pn-W ,, 
genitours which are A 


Hyperion, Czus, and Japetns, | 
With Cre ———— T 


Upon whiciyaccount this is called the Fab 
lous, the Seve Rank of the Deities ade 
to the reſt are thoſe which by their benel 
cence to mankind were honoured with aD-WF jj 
vine Worſtip though they were born «f: 

mortal Race, of this ſort were Her, 
Caſtor and Pollux , and Bzechus ;, theſe ati 
reputed to be of a humane Species, for 0 


all Beings that which is Divine is = i 
cellentÞ 


I 
Moog 
COrs 


3; 0 


iſtin 
ee, 


00k micable for Goodies and to tl 
by 


vickedly diſpoſed they determi 
ble puniſhments or rewards, 


Piter, 
INil. 
tneſ 
| Ef, 


/ 
r0erÞ8 


ICs 


De: 
tice, 
Wd | 
hot 


lin! 
at 
P10: 
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ellent, and Man amongſt all Animals is a- 
Jorned with the greateit beauty, and that. 
diverſly by Vertue according tn the Conſti- 
tation of his mind, and therefore in that 
Order he is the moſt cxcclicnt, and there- 
fore the Gods to thoſe perſons that are ad- 
10ie thac be 
nz the ſuita- 


CHAP. VIL 
What 1s Go. 


OME of the Philoſophers ſuch were 
Diagor as tie Altleſian, Thecdorus the C 'y- 


ren and Evenmeras the Tegeatan Cid unani- 
 mouſly deny there wer? any Gods, 3nd Calz- 
L machis the Cyrenean diſcovercd his mind 
in theſe J4-2bick Veries thus Writing 


To th Ante-riiral Temple lock apace, 
Where be ti; Icng ago compos'd of Braſs 
Great Jupiter, T hraſonic old bald Pate, 
Anas Whimſies, tho Divine,are out of Date. 


| Which denote there were no Gods, Euri- 
ps the Tragedian durſt not openly declare 
| bis Sentiment, the Court of Areapagay terri- 
bed him, yet he ſufficiently manifeſted his 
| thoughts by this method he preſented in his 
Tragedy, Ss/yphmthe gn 2nd greatPatron of 


3 this 
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this opinion and introduced himie!f as one; 
greelng with him 


Diſorder in thoſe Days did Demizeer, 
A,d brutal Power k:pt the World tn fear, 


Afterwards by the Sanction of Laws wicked 
neſs was ſuppreſſed, but by reaſon that Low 
only could prohibit publick Viljaties, je i 
could not hinder many perſons from att 
ſecret Impieties, ſome wiſe peiſons gavethiÞþ 
Advice that weought not tobiind Truth wit 
lying diſguiſes, and thac we ought to je 
iwade men that there is a God | 


er wm p-- az y\, — kN" yt ou AY —_ ] 


- or & 


ev go —y 


And underſtands ev'ry Impicty ;, (br 


There's an Eternal God does hear, and ſe | 
Tho it in dark riceſs, or thought M- 


SS O&S - 


wm þ 


But this Poetical Fable with CalimutuÞ 
ought ta be rejected, who thus faith | t; 


If yeu believe a Cod, it miſt be weart  B 
That yeu conceive this Goa Omnipotent, | W 


Fr God cannot do every thing, for if | t 
were ſo. then a Gcd could make Snow blaif G 
and the Fire, co!d, and he that is in a polturÞ al 
of Sitting to ſtard upright, and ſoonttÞ y 
contrary, The brave ſpeaking, PlarvpitÞÞ of 
nounceth that God tormed the World alt! 4: 
his own Image, but this ſmells rank of 1 w 
old dotapes, according to the rate of the A*Þ mn 
ciquie and Obſolete Play.writers, for how - | 
if 
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' God, caſting his Eye upon himſelf, frame this 
-Þ yniverſe ? Or how did God being Spherical 


render himſelf a being Interiour to man: 


| Araxagoras avers that Bodies did contitt 


'Þ from all Erernity, but the Divine Intellect 


fil 
a | God whom theſe men profeſs covld not ac 
ue 


the Þ 


'[0- 


Md 


the 
A! 


did reduce them into their proper Orders, 

and effeted the Origination of- all Beings, 
-Þ hut Plato did not ſuppole that the primary 
| Bodies had their conſiltence and repoſe, but 
'F that they were moved confutedly and in dif- 
| order; þut God knowing that Order was 
' beter than confuiton did digeſt them into 
| the beſt methods; both thele were equally 
-F peccant, for both ſuppoſe God to be the 


great moderator of humane Aﬀairs and for 


| that cauſe he formed this preſent World, 
* when it 1s apparent that an immortal and 
bleſſed being repleniſhed with all his glori- 
| ous Excellencies, and not at all obnoxious 
to any fort of evil, but being wholly ac- 
| complifhed with his own fel:city and immor- 
| tality ſhould employ himlelf with the con- 
| cernsof men; for certainly miſerable is the 
| Being, which like a Labourer or Artificer 
| Was, and is, moleited by the troubles and 

cares which the forming and governing of 
| this World give him; add to this that ihe 


| all be exiſting, previous to this preſent 


World, for eirher Bodies were in a repos'd 
or In a diſordered motion, and that God 


| dideither ſleep or elſe was in a perpetual 
| Watchfulneſls bur neither of theſe can be ad- 
m1 | mitted, neither the firſt nor the ſecond can 
ill 
00 Þ 


Ba 4 be 
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be enter-ained,beczuſe they ſuppoſe God t 
be Eternal ; if God from Etervity was in z 
continual ſleep he was 1n an Eternal death, 


whar 1s death but an eternal fleep ; but n 
ſleep can affect a Deity, for the immocrtaljr 
of God aud alliaice to Death are vaſtly dif. 
ferent, but if God was in a continual vigi. 
lance, either there was ſomething wanting ty 
make him happy, or elle his beatitude wy 
perfectly complezt,bur according to neither 
of theſe God cannot be ſaid to be bleſſed, 
not accoiding to the firſt, if there bean 
deficiency there is no perfect blifs, not ac. 
cordi:s to the ſecond for though there he 
nothiiig wanting to the felicity of God, jet 
he cannot be faid ro be happy becauſe hc hy. 
fies himielf in humane affairs ; and how car 
it be {ſ1ppoſed that God adminiſters by hi 
own providence humane Concerns, whenty 
vain and trifling perſons proſperous thing; 
happen, to 4,reat and high adverſe, 46 


mennmn was borh 


A Vertuons Prince, for Werlike As renows 


He by an Adulterer and Adultereſs ws 
vanquiſhed and perftdiouſly ſlain, Hercult 
after he had freed the life of man from mi- 
_ ny things that were pernicious to it-periſhed 
by the Witchcraft and poyſon of Deana, 
Thales faid that the intelligence of tit 
World was God, A»aximander he conclut- 
ee that the Stars were beayenly Deities; 
: | | Democrits 
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| Democritzs, that God being a globe of Fire is 
F the Incelligence and Soul of the World ; 
| Pythagoras 11 his Dook called the Principles. 
that God an unity and a perfe& good which 
E ic indeed the nature of an unity, is it ſelf a 
| mind, but the binary number which is infls 
| nite is a Devil and in its own nature evil, 
| about which the multitude of material be- 
| ings are converſant aud that this World is 


the objeCt of our Eyes. Socrates and Plato 


| apree in this,thar that which js one, hath it's 
| Original from its own ſelf, is of a ſingular 
| ſubfitence,is one only being perfecULly good, 
all theſe various names ſ1gnitying goodneſs 
 doall center in a mind, hence God is to be 
underſtood as that mind and intelle& which 
| 82 ſeperated form, that is pure and unmix- 
| & of all Matter, nor is twiſted with any 


thing obnoxious to Paſſions. Ariftetles Sen- 


| timent is that God hath his reſidence in $u- 
| perjiour Regions and nath piaced his Throne 
| in the ſupreme ©phere and is a ſeperated 
| form. Which Spere is an Ethereal body 


which is by the Philoſophers ſtiled the Fifth 
Eſſence or Quinteſſence, by which means 


there 15 the diviſion of the Spheres, though 
| Naturally they are contiguous, yet it appears 
| to reaſon that they are ſeparated, he con- 


cludes that each of the Spheres is an Animal 
compoſed of a Body and Soul, the body of 


themis Etherealmoved Orbicularly,the Soul 
| 5 the Rational form which is unmoved, yet 
 byits operation is the cauſe that the Sphere 
{ B12 motion ; the Stoicks they afficm that God 


1Q 
fe S 


it ſelf to produce the world,it contains in it 


felf all ſeminal vertues, and by this mean, Þ 
all things by a fatal neceſſity were produced, 
This Spirit paſſing through the wholeiVorld, Þ 


received its denomination from every part 


of matters, through which it ran in its jour. Þ 
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is2 thing more common and obvious , ang || 
is aMechanick Fire which every way ſpreag Þ 


= CoA tw wt 4m, ew wm. 


ney, received its various mntations. Thi; Þ _ 


therefore Xthereal Fire took the name of ; 


God, the World , the Stars, the Earth, if 


and of a mind or intellect , when in the $y. 
preamelt place ofthe Univerſe; in the judy. 
ment of Epicure all the Gods are Anthroy. 


morphites, or have the ſhape of Men, they iÞ 


are only perceptible by reaſon, for their ra. 
ture admits of no other manner of being ap- 
prehended, their parts being ſo {mail and 
fine, that they give no corporeal repreſen. 
tations, the ſame Epicurwus alerts that there 
are four other Natural beings which are in- 
mortal, of this ſort are Atoms, the Yacuun, 
the infinite ſpace the ſimilar Parts, and theſe 
likewiſe are called Elements. 


— - - ——— 


CHAP. VIIL 
Of thoſe that are called Geniusg*s and Hero: 


Hs treated of the Eſſence of the 
Deities in a juſt order, it follows that 


we diſcourſe of Demons and Herees, Thats, i 
| Pythagera 


ODT x 0” kt. . < W 
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 Pythager as, Plato and the Stoxcks do conclude 
| that Demons exiſt of thoſe Effences which 


are Animals , that the Heroes are Souls ſe- 
perated from their bodies ſome are good, 


| ſomeare bad, the good are thoſe when their 


Souls are good, the evil when their Souls 


are wicked, all this is rejected by Epicurws. 


—_— 


yo — Fd 


CHAP. IX. 


C F — 


Of Matter. 


| FAtter is that firſt being which is ſub- 
 JYA {irate for Generation, Corruption 
| and all other Alterations, the Diſciples of 
| Thales, Fythagoras with the Sroxcks, they are 
of opinion that matter is changable, mu- 
| table, convertible and ſliding, through all 
| things into all things , the follower of De- 
' meritus avers, that the Vacuum, the Atome 
| and the Incorporeal Subſtance are the firſt be- 


ings and not obnoxious to paſſions, Ariſtotle 


and Plato, they affirm that matter is of that 
| ſpecies which is Corporeal, void of any form, 


ſpecies, figure and Quality , but apt to re- 


ceive all forms , that ſhe may be the Nurſe, 
| theMother and Origen of all other beings, 
| but they that do ſay thar the Earth, the Air 


and the Fire are matter, do likewiſe ſay that 


| Matter cannot be without form, but conclude 

| 1tisa body, but they rhat ſay that indiviſible 

| Particles and Atoms are matter, do ſay that 
{ Matter is without form. CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 
_ Of Ivew. 


W Idea isa being incorporzal, it not ha- 
ving a {ubſiſtence by it ſelf, it gives the 
Reprele:caiion of all informed matter, and 
iS made checauſe of matter, receives all its 
forms. Socretes and Plato conjecture , that 


theſe Ideas zre not material Eſſences, but | 


have tinzic Eciſtence in the underſtandmy 
and fancy cf tne Deity, that is of a mind, 
Ariſtotle medulcs wot ctall with forms and!. 
deas, tor ae ach not clieve ?em ſeperated 
from ivaiter, for wiat was. begotten he did 
not think es produced by God, thoſe $1 
scks that are of tiie Scnuol of Zeno profes 
that Ideas are nothing elſes but the Concep- 
tions of our own mind, 


_ Se TS AO, 


— Er m— 


CHAP, Bl. 


Of Cauſes. 


A Cauſes that by which any tlung is pro- 
duced, or by which any thizg is efte- 


Eted ; Plato gives this tripple Diviſion of 


cauſes, the material, the efficient and the 
final cauſe, che principle cauſe he judges 
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he the efficient which is che mind and intel- 

| bet, Pythagoras and Ariſtotle ., they judg 

the firſt cauſes are incorporcal beings, but 

| thoſe that are cauſes by accident or narti- 

| cipation become Corporeal Srbſtances, by 

this means the worle: is Corporeal, rhe Stoicks 

1 | grant thac all caufes are Corporeal, but yes 
he Þ they deny not thar there are 5pirits. 


&? 
vw 


nd 
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w CHAP. XII. 

h $ Of Bog'er. 

= A Body 1s that being which hath theſe 
** three Dimenſions , Latitude, Profun- 


4 | city and Longicude, or a biils which makes 
| a ſenſible refiftance, or whaticever of its 
 # own nature poſſeſſeth a piace. Plato, that it 
 F i5neither heavy nor light in its own nature, 
| When it exits 12 1tt own lace , but being in 

| the place where 2nother ſhould be, then it 

| hathanincliration by which it tends to gra- 
vity or levity ; Arifetle ſaith,thar if we {im- 

| ply conſider things in their own Nature, the 
Earth only is to he judged heavy, and Fire 
light,but Air and Water fall under other re- 

| ſpets, The Szoicks they think that of the 
 Þ four Elements, two are light, Fire and Air, 
. & tvo ponderovs, Earta and Water; that 
 Þ Witch is naturally light, doth by its own na- 
 F fire, not by any inclination recede from its 
on Center, but that which is heavy, doth 


by its own nature tend to its Center, for a 
| heavy 
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heavy thing 1s not the center of its ſelf, Er. 
curus, that bodies are not to be compreheq. 


ded, but the firſt bodies which are ſimple 


bodies, and all thoſe compoſed of tem, all 


theſe acknowledge gravity , that all Atyw: 
are moved, ſome perpendicularly, ſome oj. 
liquely, ſome are catried aloft by the for 
of thoſe bodies, who have ſtruck them. 


In 


CHAP. XII. 


Of thoſe things that are the leaſt in Natur, 


| Dh mn gr precedaneous to the four Þ 
Elements, he introduceth the moſt mi- 
nute bodies which reſemble Elements, but Þ 
they did exiſt before the Elements . taving i 
ſimilar parts and orbicular z Heraclitus , be Þ 
brings 1n the ſmalleſt fragments aud thoſe Þ 


Indivilible. 


PR_—_— 


— I omen 


CHAP. XIV. 


Of Fegares. 


Aro is the exteriour appearance,tit 


circumſcription and the boundary 
a Body, the Pythagorears that the bodies dl 


the tour Elements are Spherical, Fire being 


in the ſupremeſt place only excepted,whoſ | 
figure is Conical. CHAP, 


—— 


*»— oF Tm cr, wa, To 
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CHAP. RXV. 


Of Colowrs. 


Olour is the viſible quality of a body, 
the Pythagoreans called Colour the ex- 
timate appearance of a body , Empedecles 


| that which is conſentanevus to the paſſages 


of the Eye, Plato, that they are Fires emit- 


ted from bodies which have parts harmoni- 
| ous for the ſight; Zeno, the Stoic that co- 
| lours, they are the firſt Figurations of mat- 


ter; the Pithagoreans, that Colours are of 
four ſorts, Whice,and Black, Red and Pale , 


F 2nd they derive the variety of Colours of 


the Elements from the diverfity of the Ani- 


| mals, and the variety of the places and Airs 
| 1n which they live and are bred. 


COA. 


CHAP. XVI. 


—_— — 


Of the Diviſion of Bodbtes. 


| THe Diſciples of Thales and Pythagoras 


granting all Bodies, are paſlible and di- 


| Vitible unto infinity, yet that Atoms and 1n- 


diviſible parts are there fixed , and admit 


| Not of a diviſion into infinity : Ariſtotle , 
| that all bodies are potentially but not aRu- 
| Wy diviſible into Infinity. 


CHAP. 


JL 
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CHAP. XVII. th 


% W 
How Bodies are mixt and tontemperated on ff the 

with another. (mh 

He 

He 


6 ig Antient Philoſophers that the mix 
ture of Eterr;2nts proceeded from the @Þ — 
Alteration of Qualities, hut the Diſciples Þ 
of Anaxagoras and Demoecritu; by the vari 

ous diſpoſitions of parts one with anorher, 
Empedocles he compoles the Elements oi the | 
ſmalleſt bulks, choſe which are the molt mi- Þ 
nute and may be termed the Element ofEle- 
ments; Plato Aſligns three Bodys, but he wil P 
not theſe to beElements,nor properly ſoc W 1d: 
led Air, Fireand Water are mutable into one Þ ma 
another, but the Earth is mutable into none ÞÞ of | 
of theſe. ſup 


\. ” mo 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of. a Vacuum, 


LL the Natural Philoſopers fromThal 

to Plato making a diligent inquiiition 

into Nature rejected a Vacuums, Empedoli 
that, there is nothing of Vacuity in Nature, 
nor any thing ſuperabundant., Zuc:ippu, 


Demeeritus, Demetrins, Metrodorns, Epics 
7 mm | 


i 


a he” 
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143, that there are Atoms, which conſidering 
| che vaſtneſs of their numbers are infinite, 


and that aYacwmm is infinite in its magnitude, 


| the Storcks, that wichin the compaſs of the 
| World there is no Yacwwm, but beyond it 
| the YVacawm IS infinite. Arijtele, that the Y a- 


cam beyond the World is ſo great, that the 
Heaven has liberty to breath into it, for the 


| Heaven is fiery. 


p_—  @— g—_ —_—_ 


CHA P. XIX, 
Of Place. 


lato to define place calls it that thing 
which inits boſo6me receives Forms and 


Ideas, for he uſes a Metaphor taken from 


matter;and thar it is as aNurle orReceprticle 


of Beings. Ariftecle, char it 15 the Uitinaate 
 ſyperficies of the Circ:mambienc Bedy, 


contiguous to that which it doth incompatls, 


nn EI 
J——_—_— _ —— 


CH AP. AX. 


Of a Region or Capacity. 


HE Stoicks and Epicareans make a place, 
a Vacuum and a R:230n to ditter, a Va- 


Cu is that which is void of any thing that 
tay be called a body, place is that which 1s 


"Ge poſleſt 
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poſleſt by a Bod y,a Region that which is par. 
ly filled with a Body, as Wine in a Cask, Þ l 


n 

POETS PO ED RE | ;l 
| K 

CH AP. XXI. | 1 

I 

Of Time. ; 

| 0 

IN the Sence of Phythagoras, time is th fÞ * 
F Sphere which incompaſſes the Wort : 
 Plavo, that it is Eternity repreſented touf l 
by motion, or the motion of the Wali ! 
by ſeveral diſtances and intervals: Em # ; 


fthenes that it is the Solar motion. 


— 


0. TEES oe =. _— —— 


CHAP. XXII. 
Of the Eſſence of Time and Nature. 


Latothat the Heavenly Motion 1s Tin [ 
The Szoicks are divided, many ot whon 
affirm that Motion it ſejf is Time : oth !7 
of them think that Time had no begindins ſþ tt 
Plato, that Time had its Original jronaſſ} 
Inteliigence. 


-- 


———— 


CHAP. XXII. tec 


—_ 


| |: and Pl-ythagoras, that Motion | 
KL verſity and alteration in matter, 4rif*F 
[ 


hai 
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| that it js the aCbual operation of that which 
| may be moved. Demecritas, that there is 


| but one fort of Metion, and it is that 
| which is oblique. EFpicarus, that there are 
| two ſpecies of motion , one Perpe::dic:1- 


there is one ſpecies ef Motion, which is 


' obvious only to reaſon the other to ſence. 


Heraclitus, uttegly denys that there js any 


| chinz of queer or repoſe in nature, for 
F that-is the fate of the dead, one ſort of 
'. motion is Eternal which he affizns ro Be- 
| ings Eternal , the other Corruptible to 


| thoſe things which are Corruptible. 


—— 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Of Generation and Corruption. 


NArmenides, 4.:1:ſſus, and Zeno deny that 
there art ay fuch things as Gene- 


| ration and Cormption, for they ſuppoſe 
| that the Nlairerf 1s wmoveable. Empe- 
| accles, Epicurus, ad other Phylolophers that 


{ Comnine 1N this opinion, that the World 15 
 fran'd of {mall corporeal Particles mecting 
| together , theſe affirm that Corruption and 
Generation are not ſo properly to be accep- 
| ted,nor do they conſiſt in any aireration ac- 
| cording to their qualities, but there are con- 
| Juntions and ſeparations which are made 
| Xcording to quality by coalicion or disjun- 


CC 2 ction 
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tion. Phythagoras, and all thoſe who take 


for granted that Matter is ſubject to Mutz | 


tion, they ſay that Generation and Cox. 
ruption, are to be accepted 1n their proper 
{ence, and that they are accompliſhed jy 
the alteration, mutation and diſlolution of 
Elements. 


CHAP. AAV. 


Of Neceſſity. 


"His that Neceſſity 1s Omnipotent, 
and that it exerciſeth an Empire over 
every thing. Pythagoras, that the World; 
inveited by Neceſſity. Parmenides and br 
wocritns; that there 1s nothing, in the World 
but what is neceſlarily, and that this fame 
neceſſity is otherw:le called Fate, Juſtice, 
Providence aid the Architect of the 
World. 


me 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Of tie natureof Neceſſity. 


Ut Plato diſtinguiſheth and refers ſome 
things to Providence, others to necell- 
ty. Empedecles, he makes the nature of ne- 


ceflity to be that cauſe which employs Prin- 
ciples 
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 ciples and Elements. Democritus, he makes 
it to be a reſjiltance, impulſe and force of 


| (thers not. 


Matter. Plato, ſometimes that neceſſity is 
Matter, at other times, Tiar it is the habi- 
tude or reſpect of the efficient caulc to- 


| wards Matter. 


_ OO 
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CH AP. XXVII. 


Of Deſtiny cr Fate. 


| © fonurnyr who attributes all things to 


Fate, he makes Neceſfity to be the 


fame thing with it. Plato, he admits of a 
| Neceſſity in the minds and converſations 
| of Men , buc yet he introduceth a c2uſe 
which lows from our ſelves. The Stoicks, 


n this agreeing with Plato that Neceſlity 


| 152 cauſe invincible and violent, thar Fate 


is the ordered compl:cation of cauſes in 


| which there is an intexture of -thoſe 


things which proceed from our own deter- 


| mination, ſo that there are thele differences 


n things, ſome are to be attributed ro Fate, 
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C H A Þ. XXVIIL 
Of the Nature of Fate. 


A to Heracl:itus, the Efſſ:rice of 
Fate is a Certain reaſon which pee. 
trates the Subſtance of every Being , and 
this isan ethereal body, containing init 
ſelf that Seminal fzculty , which gives an 
Qriginal to every Being in the Univeiſc 
Plato, that it is the Eternal Reaſon and tht 
Eternal Law, of the Nature of every Being; 


Cory ſipps that It 1s a Spiritual faculty,wiich 


in due order doth manage and rule the 
Univerſe : Apain jn his Book ſtiled the 
Definitions , that Fate is the reaſon of the 
World, or that itis that Law whereby Piv- 
vidence rules and adminiſters every ting, 
that is in the World; or it is that rev 
ſon by which all things have been produced, 
are produced, and ſhall be produced ; Tit 
Storcks that it is a chain of cauſes, that is, It 
ts an order, connexion of cauſes which cal 


not be reſiſted. Poſſidontus thar it is a = 


the third in degree from Fupirer , the fit 
of Beings 1s Fpiter, the ſecond nature, and 
the third Fate. 


—— 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


Of Fortnne. 


P Lato, that it isa cauſe which js acciden- 


tally, or that whereby things proceed 


from the Election and Counſel cf men. 
| Ariſtotle, that there is one cauſe fortuitous 
in thoſe things which are done. by an Im- 
pulſe and that for ſome reaſen , and this 
F cauſe is uncertain and unſtable, there's a 
great deal of difference betwixt that which 
| flows from the iree-wilt of man and that 
| which falls out by biind Fortiine ; for that 
which is fortuitous, that may be from the 
fiee will of man, and that oniy is in things 


practical, but what is Aib'trarily is not for- 


| nitoufly,that which is by chance is inRatio- 
| nalBeings irrational and inanimate. Eprenrus 
| that it is the cauſe not always conſiſtent, but 
| rarious as to perſons, times and manners. 
| Anaxagoras and the Sroicks, that it is that 


cauſe which human Reaſon cannot compre- 


| hend, for there are ſome things which pro- 
| ed from neceſſity, ſome things from choice 


and free will, ſom2 things from Fortune, 


ome from EleCtion, ſome from Fate, 


Cc 4 CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXX. 
Of Natnre. 


| ung that Nature js nothing ell 


but the mixture and ſeparation of the 
Elements, for thus he writes in the firit Boot 8 


of his natural Phyloſophy 


That which we Mortals nature call 
We err, there's no ſuch thing at all 
Nature gives ;1euber Life nor Death 
JAntation makes us Dye or Breath, 
Atomes have a certaine ſeperation 
From thts nature takes it?s Appellation: 


Anaxagoras is of the ſame opinion, that N+- 
ture is Coalition and Separation, atid tius 
are Generation and Corruption. 


LIBEL 
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LIBER. Il. 


lle Þ 


the Aving finiſhed my diſſertation con- 

H cerning Principles and Elements and 

thoſe things wich cheifly appertain un- 
| tothem, I will turn my Pen to diſcourſe of 
- thoſe things which are produced by them, 
and will take my beginning from this world 
which contains and encompaſſeth all Be- 


Ings. 


0k 


CHAP. I, 
j Of this World. 


Hythagoras was the firſt Philoſopher that 

P {tiled this World T:e&ypn ( 5. e.) the 

| embracer of all things and gave ir in his own 

| Language the name of xe; from the or+ 

| derand beauty of it, for ſothat word ſigni- 

| fies. Thales and his followers ſay the world 

s one. Democritus, Epicurus and their 

” &# Scholar Ierrodorns affirm, that thereare in- 
| finite Worlds in an infinite ſpace, for that 
Infinite //acunminits whole extent contains 


tiem, Empedocles, that the Circle _ 
tne 


Al 
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the Sun makes in its motion circum{ſcribes 
theWorld.and that fame Circle 1s the utmoſt 
bound of the World. Sehucxs , that the 
World knows nolimits. Dzogeres, that the 


Univerſe is infinite,but this World is termi. Þ 


nated. The Storcks, they make a diff. 
rence between that which is callPd the 
Univerſe, and that which is call*d the whole 
World ; the Univerſe is that infinite ſpace 
conf{ider*'d with the y7acuum, the vaculty be- 


ing removed, gives the right conception of | 


the World; ſo that the Univerſe and the 
World are not the ſame thing. 


© 


CH AP. II. 
Of the figure of the World. 


T HE Sro:cks, ſay that the figure of the 
World is Spherical, others that itis 
Conical, others Oval. Epicures , that the 
figure of the World may be Globular or 
that it may admit of other ſhapes. 


[HEE 


— — 


CHAP. II. 


Whether the World be an Animal. 


T \ Emocritus, Eprcurus, and thoſe Phvloſo: 
#/ pners who introduc'd Aroms and 


Vacun Þ 
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Vacuum ; they affirm that the World is not 


.n Animal, nor govern'd by any wiſe Pro- 


vidence,, but that it is;managed by Nature, 


which is void of reaſon ; all the other Phy- 


loſophers affirm that the World is informed 
with a Soul, and govern'd by Reaſon and 
providence. Ariſtotle being excepred,who 
;; ſomewhat different, he 1s of opinion that 
thewhole World is not aCted by a Soul in 
every part of it, nor hath it any Senlitive, 


E Rational or Intellectual faculties, nor guid- 


ed by Reaſon and Providence in every part 
of it, of all which the hcavenly Bodies are 


| made partakers ; for the Circumambient 
| Spheres are animated and are living Bcings; 


but thoſe things which are about the Eartb 
ze void of thoſe endowments, and tho thoſe 


| TerreſtrialBodies are offan orderly diſpoſiti- 


on,yet that is caſual and not primogenial. 


_— 


CHAP. IV. 


Whether the World is Eternal and Incorruptible. 


P7 thagoras and Plato, that the World was 
tramed by God, and in being Corpo- 


real is obvious to the Sences, and in its own 


Nature is obnoxious to deſtruction, but it 
ſhall never periſh , it being preſerved by the 
Providence of God. Epicurus, that the 
World had a beginning, ſo ſhall haye an end 


| like as Plants and Animals have. Zenopha» 


nes 
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zes, that the World never had a beginning, 


is eternal and incorruptible. Ariſter/e, that 


| part of the World which is ſublunary is oþ- 


noxious to paſſions,and their Terreſtrial he. 


ings find a decay. 


CHAP.V. 


Whenee deth the World recerve its Nutrim:n) 


eA Riſtotle, that if the World be nouriſ. 

ed it will likewiſe be diſſolved, but if 
it requires no aliment it will therefore he 
eternal. Plato, that this very World pre- 
pares for it ſelf a nutriment, by the alterz- 
tion of thoſe things which are corruptible 


init. Philolas, that a deſtruction happens 


to the World two manner of ways; either 
by Fire falling from Heaven, or by the Sub- 
lunary Water being powred down through 
the whirling of the Air, and the Exhelati- 
ons proceeding from thence, or the Element 
of the World. 
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CHAP. VI. 


From what Element God aid begin to raiſe the 
Fabrick of the World. 


T HE Natural Philoſophers pronounce 


that the forming of this World took 


its Original from the Earth, it being its 
| Centre, for the Centre 1s the Principle part 


of the Globe. Pythagoras from the Fire and 


the fifth Element ; Empedocles , he deter- 


mines, that the firft and principle Element 
is the Ether, then Fire, after that the Earth, 
which Earth being ſtrongly compaCted, by 


| the force of a violent circumlation, Water 


ſprings from ir, the Exhalations of which 
Water doth produce the Air, the Heaven 
it took its Or:gen from the Xther, and Fire 
Yea being to the Sun; thoſe things that 


xe neareſt to the Earth, are compoſed of 


thoſe beings which are the remainders. Pla- 
to, that the viſible world was framed after 
the Exemplac of the Intellectual World, the 
foul of the viſible World was firſt produc?d, 
then the Corporeal Figure, the firſt of which 
was Fire and Earth, the ſecond Air and Wa- 
ter. Pythagoras, that the Earth was formed 


| of five ſolid figures which are called Mathe- 


matical, the Earth was produced by the 
Cube, the Fire by the Pyramid , the Air by 
| | That 
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that Figure which hatb Eight fides, the W; 


ter of that which hath Twenty, and thx 


the Globe of the Univerſe is compoſed 


that which hath Twelve 11des.In all theſep;, 


zo hath the ſame Sentiments with Pythapory, 


Rm — — q 


CHAP. VII. 


In what ferm nnd Order the World was Con. 
poſed. 


Armenides, that there are ſmall Coronet # 
alternately twiſted one withi n:another, Þ 


ſome made up of a thin,others of a conden{ 
matter,and they are mix*d mutually together 
of light and of darkneſs, and between then 


there is a ſolid ſubſtance exiſting, which lik Þ 
a firm Wall ſurrounds theſe Coronets. Lu Þ 


cippus and Democritas, that they cover th 


World as ina Gircle, like as a Garment aid Þ 


a Membrane. Epicurus , that that which 


bounds ſome of the World, is of a thin, 


and that which limits other parts of tt 
World is groſs and condenied, and of thi 
ſome are in motion, others fixed, Plat, 
that Fire takes the firſt place in the Wold, 
the ſecond the Echer,after that the At, ur 
der that the Warer, the laft place rhe Et 
poſleſſeth, ſometimes he puts the At'tcc and 
the Fire in the ſame place. A: i/trle 2iv8 
the firſt place to the Xther, as that whichis 


impaſlible, it being a kind of che fifth body, Þ 


after which he placeth thoſe that are _ 
iſe 
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fire, Air and Water, and laſt of all the 
Earth, to thoſe bodies that are accounted 
Czleſtial, he aſſigns a motion that is Circus 
xr, but to thoſe that are ſeated under them, 
if they be light bodies an aſcending, if hea- 
ry, a deſcending motion. Empedecles, that 


| the places of the Elements are not always 
fxed and determined, but that they all ſuc- 


ceed one another in their reſpective Stati- 
ons. 


| arent : 


- CHAP. VIII. 


What is the cauſe of the Worlds Inclination. 


| Dlegencs and Anaxagoras, that after the 


World was compoſed, and that the Earth 


| had produced living Creatures : The Earth 
| out of its own propenſity , made an Irclina- 
| tion towards the South , perhaps this may 
| be attributed to a wiſe Providence, that 


thereby ſome parts of the World may be 
habitable, others inhabitable, according as 
the various Climates are affected with a ri- 
gorous cold, or a ſcorching heat, or a juſt 
temperament of Cold and Heat. Empedo- 


cles, that the Air yielding to the Impetuous 


force of the ſolar rayes, the Bears received 
an inclination, whereby the Northern parts 
were exalted, the Southern depreſſed , by 


| which means the whole World received its 


Inclination, 
; CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of that thing which is beyond the World, ay 
whether it be a Vacuu 0r not. 


PYthagoras and his followers, that beyond 

the World there is a Vacuum, 1ntowhic 
and out of which theWorld hath its Reſpirz 
tion. The Stoxcks,that there isa Vacuumints 
which the infinite ſpace by a cohflagrationſhdl 
be diſſolved. Poſſidonius,not an Infinite Vac. 


um, bur as much as ſuffices for the diſſolui 
on of the World, and this he aſſerts inhs 
Firſt Book concerning the Vacuum. Aris | 

tle affirms. that there is a Vacuum. Plk: Þ 
concludes, that neither within nor withou 


the World there is any Vacuum. 


'CHAP. A. 


—_ — —— 


What parts of the World which are on the ith 
Hand, and what parts are on the Left. 


Ythagoras, Platoand Ariſtotle the F iſler 

__ **  Parrsof the World, from whence mv- 
tion Commences are of the Right, thoſe 
the Weſtern, are of the Lefrt-Hand of the 
World. Empedocles, thoſe that are of tit 
Right-Hand, are thoſe parts which apper- 
tail 


In 


Left to the Winter. 


Rn 
— — — 


CHAP. XI. 


Of Heaven, what is its Nature and Eſſence # 


off Naximenes, the utmoſt Circumference 
of Heaven 1s of a Terreſtrial Conlti- 


| tution. Empedecles , that the Heaven is a 


ſolid ſubſtance, and hith the form and hard- 
neſs of Chriſtal, ic being compoſed of the 


- Þ# Air and compacted by Fire; and in both the 


Hemiſpheres 1nveſtes the Elements of Air 
and Fire, Ariſtotle, that it is formed by the 


F the fifth Body , and by the mixture of ex- 
| treme hear and cold. 


CHAP. Xl. 


Into how many Circles is the Heaven diſtinguiſh- 
ed; Or of the Diviſion of Heaven ? 


T Hales , Pythagoras and the followers cf 
Pythagoras, do diſtribute the Univerſal 
Globe of H:aven inio five Circles , which 
they denominate Zones, Ore of which Is 
ad the Artick Circle, which is always con- 
hicuous to us , another is the Summer Tro- 
ck, another is the Solſtice, another 1s rhe 
Dd Winter 
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| tain to the Summer Solſtice , thoſe of the 


$O 
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Winter Topick, another is the Antarticy 
Circle, which is always obſcure to us. The 
Oblique Circle called the Zodiac, is placed 
under the three thatare in the midſt, andhe. 
ing ina Tranſverſe motion , gently touch. 


eth them all, Its ſuppoſed that Pyrhagory 


made the firſt diſcovery of the Obliquity of 


the Zodiac, but one Oentpodes of Charos chal. 
lenges to himſelt the Invention of it. 


 ——— 
—— —— 


CHAP. XL. 


What # the Eſſence of the Stars, and bow thy 


are compoſed? 


T Hales, that they are Earthly Globes ſt 

' on Fire. Empedocles, that they arefe- 
ry bodies ariſing from that Fire which the 
Frher Embraced within it ſelf, and dd ſhat 
ter in pieces, when the Elements were fil 
ſeperated one from another. Anaxagirn, 
the circurmambient ther is of a Fiery ſub 
ſtance, by a vehement force in its whirlin 
about, did tear Stones from the Earth and 
by its own power ſet them on Fire, ande- 
ftabliſhed them as Stars in the Heavens. Du 


genes thinks they reſemble Pumick Stones, 


and that they arcthe breathings of the World 
again he ſuppoſeth that they were ſome it 


vitble 


_ —_ 'Y 
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viſible Stones, falling from Heaven upon the 
Earth, and there quenched as it happened in 
the River Egos, into which a Stony Star re- 
kmbling Fire did fall. Empeaccles, that the 
fixed Stars are faſtned by Chriſtal, but that 
the Planets are looſned. Plato, that the 
Stars for the moſt part are ofa \iery Nature, 
but they are made partakers of another Ele- 
ment, with whom they are mixed after the 
reſemblance of Glue. Zenophares, that they 
zre compoſed of inflamed Clouds, which in 
the day time are quenched, and in che night 
zre kindled again, the like we ſee in Coals, 
that the riſing and ſetting of the Stars is no= 
thing elſe but the Quenching and Kindling 
of them. MHeraclitms and the Pythagoreans , 
that every Star is a World in an ni A- 
ther, and incompaſſeth the Air,the Earth and 
the Ether , this opinion is reported to be 


| found in the Verſes of Orphers, for they ſup- 


poſe that each of the Stars do make a World. 
Epicurus condemns none of theſe opinions, 
for he embraces any thing that is poſlible. 


— GE 


GHAP. XIV. 
Of what Figure the Stars are ? 


HE Stoicks, that the Stars are of a Cir- 
cular torm, like as the Sun, the Moon 
and the W: rd. Cleaxthes, that they are of 


 aConical Figure. Anaximenes , that they 


Dd 2 are 
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are faſtned as Nails in the Chryſtalline Fir. 


mament, ſome others, that they are Fiery 
Plates of Gold, reſembling Pictures. 
CHAP. XV: 
Of the Order and place of the Stars. 


Enocrates, that the Stars are moved in 
one and the ſame Superficies, the other 


Stoicks ſay, that they are moved in various þ 


ſuperficies, ſome being ſuperiour, others in- 
feriour. Democritu , that the fixed Stars 
are in the higheſt place, after thoſe the Plz- 
nets, amongſt which in their order, the Sun, 
Venus and the Moon. Plato, that the firſt 
under the ſight of the fixed Stars,that makes 
its appearance is Pheno the Son of Satur, 
the ſecond Phaeton the Son of Fupzter, the 
third the Fiery which is the Son of AMar:,the 
fourth the Morning,Star which is the Son of 
Venws, the fifth the ſhining Star, and thatis 
the Son of Mercury, in the ſixth place is the 
Sun, the ſeventh the Moon. Platoand ſome 
of the Mathematicians conſpire in the ſame 


- opinion, others place the Sun as the Centre | 


of the Planets: Anaximander, Metrodorns 0 
tiveof Chros and Crates affign to the Sunthe 
ſuperiour place, after him the Moon , af 
ter them the faxed Stars and Planets. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Motion and Circulation of the Stars. 


Naxagoras, Democritus and Cleanthes,that 
all the Stars have their motion frum Eaſt 

to Weſt, Alcmeon and the Mathematicians, 
that the Planets have a contrary motion to 
the fixed Stars; in oppoſition to thern are 
carried from the Weſt to the Eaſt. Anaxt- 


| mander, that they move under thoſe Circles 


and Spheres on which they are placed. Ana- 
ximenes,that they are turned under and about 
the Earth. Plate and the Mathematicians, 
that the Sur, Venus and Mars retain the ſame 


equal meaſures in their motions. 


Ct 


gms 


CHAP. XVIL. 
Whense de the Stars recerve therr light. 


Etrodoras, that all the fixed Stars derive 

their light from the Sun. Heraclitxs 
and the Sroicks, that Earthly Exhalati-ns are 
tiey by which the Stars are nouriſhed. Arz- 
fotle, that the Heavenly bodies require no 
nutrient, for they being Eternal cannot 
deobnoxious to Corruption. Plato and the 
Storcks, that the whole World and the Stars 
ae fed by the lame things. CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVII. 


What are thoſe Stars which are called the 
Dioſcuri, the Twins or Caltor 
and Pollux ? 


Enophanes that thoſe which appcar z 
Stars in the tops of Ships are ſhining 
Clouds carried by an unknown motion; Me- 


trodorus, that the Eyes of ftrighted and ali 
niſhed people emit thoſe Lights which ar 


called the Twins. 


— 
_— 


Mm 


CH AP. SIX. 


Hor) Stars Prognoſticate, and what ts the cav| 
of Winter aid Summer ? 


L AT O that the Summer and Winter 

Indications proceed from the Riſing and 
Setting of the Stars, (that js) from the Ri- 
ſing and Setting of the Sun, the Moon and 
fixed Stars, Araximenes that the Moon inthis 
1s not at all concerned, but that it is wholy 
performed by the Sun, Eudoxus and ra 
aſſign 1t in cormmon to all the Stars, for thus 


they ling 


T hun, 
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Thundring Jove, Stars in Heawn hath fixt- 
And them in ſuch beautcons or der mixt © 
Which yearly future rhings preditt, 


—— 
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CHAP. XX. 


cJnmp_— i 


Of the Eſſunce of the Sun. 


Naximanaer that the Sun 1s a Circle 
eight and twenty t:mes bigger than the 
Earth, and it very much reſembles the Nave 
of a Chariot Wheel which is hollow and full 
of Fire, the Fire of which appears to us 


| through it?s mouth, as by a Pipe that is burn- 


inz and this is theSun. Zenophanes that the Sun 


| isconſtituted of ſmall bodies of Fire compa- 


(ted together and raifed from a moiſt exha- 
ation which preſſes upon, and gathers abour, 
the Sun, or that it is a Cloud infired ; the 
Stacks that it is an Intelligent flame proceed- 
ing from the Sea, Plato that it is compoſed 
of abundance of Fire ; Anaxagoras, Demo- 
critzs, and Metrodorms, that it is an inficed 


| Stone or a burning Globe ; AriFotle that it 


Is a Sphere formed our of the fifth Body ; 
Philolaus the Pythagorean that the Sun ſhines 
as Chryſtal which receives it's ſplendovs 


from the Fire. of the World and fo refle&- 


1 it's lig\t upon us, ſo that the body of 


Fre which is Celeſtial hath a reſemblance 
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with the Sun, and refleCting from its own 
light, from it ſelf upon the Sun as upon a Þþ {6 
Glaſs, and this we call the Sun, which is the Þ n 
Image of its reſemblance or the Type of Þ| al 
the Prototype. Empedocles that there ate two Þþ be 
Sans, the one the Prototype which is a Fire Þ 
Placed in the other Hemiſphere which ir to. Þþ 

- tally fills and is always ordered in adireop: Þ - 
poſition to the reflection of its owa light, {6 
that the Sun, which 1s vifible to us js 
formed by that ſplendour whichis in the half 
part of the other Sphere, the air of which 
being full of a mixture of heat, the Orhi. F 
cular Earth giving a refleftion, it become; / 
the exact Copy of the Chryſtalline Sun, to 
give briefly the full Sence, the Sun is nothin; þ 
elſe but the light and brightneſs of that Fire I fi 
which encompadeth the Air. Epicurss tha I i 
it isan Earthly bulk well compacted reſemb. ÞÞ F 
ling a Pumice-Stone, or a Spunge, and being I fel 
kindled by Fire 1t receives its lipt 
into its Pores. 


an >—n—_—— - —_ 
——————— 


CH AP. XX. of 
Of the magnitude of the Sun. 


{| Naximander that the Sun in greatneſs is 

equal to the Earth, but if you reſpet Þ byt 

that Circle from whence it receives its pe!: I vil 

ſpiration, and in whichit is moved cis ſevel F mor 

and twenty times larger than the Earth, 4 F that 
naxagors || 


1 
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that the Sun is hindred from a continual di- 


naxagorasthat it 1S far greater then P elopone- 
ſw; Heraslitus that it is no broader then a 
mans Foot 3 Epicurus he equally embraceth 


all the foreſaid opinions, that the Sun may 


heof naagnitude as 1t appears, OT it may be 


| {mewhat greater or ſomewhar leſs. 


p—_  —— 


CH AP. XXII. 
What is the Figure or Shape of the Sun? 


Naximenes that 1n its dilatation it reſem- 
bles a Leaf; Heraclitzs that it hath the 


| ſhape of a Boat and is ſomewhat crooked ; 
| the Stozcks that it 15 Spherical and it is of the 
 fameFigure with the World and theStars ; 
| Excurus that the recited Dogmg”s may be de- 


tended. 


—————— 


— ——— 


CH AP. XXIIL 


Of the turning and returning of the Stars or the 
Summer and Winter ſolſtice. 


Neaximenes that the Stars are forced by a 


| | condenſed and reſiſting Air; Anaxagoras 
| lythe repelling force of the Northern Air, 
 nolently puſhed on by the Sun, is rendred 


more condenſed and powerful ; Empedecles 


ret 


 -- 
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rect courſe by it's ſpherialVehicle,and hv the 
two circular Tropics; Diogenes that the Sun 
when it comes to its utmoſt declination i 
extinguiſhed, a rigorous cold damping the 
heat. The Szorcks that the Sun maintains it 
courſe only through that ſpace in which it 
Element is ſeated, let it be the Ocean or the 


Earth by the exhalations proceeding fron 


theſe it is nouriſhed. Plato and Arty, 
that the Sun receives a Tranſverſe motin 
from the Obliquity of the Zodiack which i 
guarded by the Tropscks all theſe the Glott 
clearly maniteſts. 


CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the Eclipſe of the Sun. 


H ALES was the firſt who affirmed, that 

the Eclipſe of the Sun was cauſed by 

the Moons running in a perpendicular Line 
under it ; for the Moon in it's own nature is 
Terre'trial, by glaſſes its made pecſpicuols 
that when the Suns Eclipſed the Moon 1 
in a direct Line below it ; Anaximznes tht 
the Sun is Eclipſed when the fizry mouth dl 
it is topped and hindred from perſpiration; 
Heraclitws*tis after the manner of the turn 
ing of a Boat when the Concave as t© 0ll 
light appears uppermoſt, and the Convex It 


thermoſt; Zenophanes the Sun is RN 
1 WHEN 
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qhen excinguiſhed, he gives a farcher account 
of the Eclipſe of the Sun, which remains 
for a whole Month, and again of another 
fort of Eclipſe which changeth the Day into 


Night, the cauſe of which is the inviſible 


zoncourſe of condenſed Clouds, which cover 
the Orb of the Sun ; Ariftarchw placeth the 


$10 amongſt the fixed Stars, that the Earth 


is moved about the Sun by its inclination 
and vergency towards it,intercepts its light, 
ad ſhadows it's Orb, Zen:phanes that 
there are many Suns and many Moons ac- 


# cording as the Earth is diftinguiſhed by Cli- 


mates, Circles, and Zones, Ar ſome cer- 
tain time the Ocb of the Sun falling upon 


| ſome diſtinCt- part of the habitable World, 


wanders in a Yacuwn, and becomes Eclipſed; 
the fame perſon afhirms that the Sun pro- 


 eeding in it*s motion in the infinite ſpace ap- 


pears to us to move orbicularly, when truly 
treceives that repreſentation from it's in- 
finite diſtance from us. 


[ EE — MP" IIIOY 


Tn OP — 


CHAP. AXV. 


Of the Eſſence and Magnitude of the Moor. 


fNaximander that the Circle of the Moon 

is nineteen times bigger then the Earth 
and reſembles the Sun, iis Orb being full of 
tire and in it ſuffers an Eclipſe, which he 
&{cribes by the divers turning of a Chariot 
| Wheel 


4 


Wheel, in the midſt of it there being y 
hollow Nave repleniſhed with Fire whit) 
hath but one way of perſpiration ; Zexophany 
that it is a condenſed Cloud; the Socks tha 
"tis mixed of Fire and Air; Plato that itis2 


body of the greateſt part Fiery; Anaxagnuff 


and Democritms that it is a ſolid condenſe 
and Fiery Body in which there is Champaign 
Countries, Mountains and Valleys; Heracliy 
thatitis anEarth covered with a brightCloul 
Pythagoras that the body of the Moon wy 
of a Fiery Nature. The Sticks declare thy 
in magnitude it exceeds the Earth as muct 
as the Sun it ſelf doth ; Parmentsdes, that iti 
ry to the Sun from whom ſhe receives her 
Iight. 


es, 


CH AP. XXVI. 
Of the Figure of the Moon. 


T HE Sroicks that it is of the ſame Figure 

with the Sun, Spherical ; Empedocle: that 
the Figure of it reſembles a quoit ; Herasl 
#45 a Boat, others a Cylinder. 
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wh CHAP. XXVI.. 

18; £4 

8 Frow whence # 1t that the Moon receives her 
( Light ? 

120 


tu fNavimander that ſhe gives Light to her 
ſelf, but it is more ſlender and faint. 

ws  Atipho,that the Moon fhines by its own pro- 
ut Wl ver Light, but it abſconds it ſelf; the Solar 
> W Beams darting on it obſcures it. Thus it 
th WY Naturally happens, that a more vehement 
er © Light puts out a weaker, the ſame is ſeen in 
ather Stars. Thales and his Followers, that 

the Moon borrows all her Light of the Sun. 
Heraclitus, that the Sun and Moon are after 

| theſame manner affected, in their Configu- 
rations, are ſhaped like Boats, and are made 
Conſpicuous to us, they receiving their light 

from moiſt Exhalatiens; the Sun appears to 
more refulgent,. by reaſon ?tis moved in a 

e © clearer and purer Ayr, the Moon appears 
t BF moreduskiſh; it being carried in an Ayr 
4 & tore troubled and groſs, 


Sant 
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| | "7 
CHAP. XXVIII. 


Of the Eclipſe of the Moen. 


f{Naximenes,that the Mouth of the Naveof 

the Wheel, about which the Moon ij; 
turned, being ſtopped isthe cauſe of an E. 
clipſe. Beraeſm, that it proceeds from the 
turning of the dark fide of the Lunar C4 


towards us. Heraclitxs, that it is perſorm- | 


ed juſt after rhe manner as a Boat is turned 
up-{ide down-wards z Some of the Pythiye. 
rears ſay, that the ſplendour ariſes fromite 
Earth, its Obſtruction from its Oppoſition 
to it. Some of the Neorerick, Philoſopher, 
that there is ſuch a diſtribution of the Lun 
Flame, that it gradually, and in a juſt order, 
burns until it be full Moon, in like manner, 
that Fire decays by degrees, until its Cor- 
junction with the Sun totally extinguiſhth 
tt. Plato, Ariſioile, and all the Afatheni- 
cans, that the obſcurity with which tht 
| Moon is every Month aff. Red, ariſeth from 


a Conjunction with the Sun, by whoſe more 


reſplendant beams ſhe is darkened, and the 


Moon 1s then Eclipſed when ſhe falls ujo 


the ſhadow of the Earth, the Earth intepo- 


{ing between the Sun and Moon, or to ſpe i 


more properly, the Earth intercepting tit 
Light of the'Moon. 


CHAT. 


£3 


| 


If 
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CHAP. XXIX. 


Of the Phaſis of the Moon, or the Lunar A- 
ſpets;, or how it comes to paſs , that the 
Xoon appears tow Terreſtrial, 


He Pythagoreans, that the Moon appears 
to us Terraneous, by reaſon its inhabited 
250ur Earth is, and in it there are Animals of 


E 2 larger fize, and Plants of a rarer beauty - 


then our Globe affords, and that the Anij- 
mals in their Vertues and Energy, are fifteen 
degrees ſuperiour to ours , that they omit 
nothing Excrementitions, and the days are 
fifteen times longer. Anaxagoras, that the 
reaſon of the inequality arifeth from the 
Commixture of things Earthy and Cold, 
andthat Fiery and Caligenous Matter is jum- 
bled together, whereby the Moon is faid to 


| bea Star of a Counterfeit Aſpect. 


CH AP. XXX. 


How far the Moon 1s removed fromthe Sun, or 
its aſt ance from it ? 


He diſtance of the Moon from the Sun is 
double to her remoteneſs from the 


| Eatth, The Mathematiciars, that her di- 


{tance 
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ſtance from the Sun exceeds eighteen times 
that of hers from the Earth. Erotoſtheny, 


that the Sun is terfiote from the Earth ſeye 
hundred and eighteen thouſand furlongs, 


: _ 
——C— 


Le 
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CHAP. XXXI. 


Firft, Of the Converſion of a Year, and by 
matty Circulations make up the great Year if 


every Planet. 


TFT Hc Year of Saturn is compleated when te © :: 
has had his Circulation in the ſpace of Þ b 
thirty Solar Years, of Zepitey in twelve, of Þ jj 
Mars in two, of the Sun in twelve Months, Þ is 
in ſo many Mercary and Yenrw, the ſpacesof @Þ x 
their Circumlation are equal. Of the Mocn 
in thirty days, in which time her courk | - 
from her Prime to her ConjunCtion is figit- 
ed ; as tothe great Year, ſome make it to 
confiſt of eight Years Solar, ſorne of nine- 
teen, others of fifty nine ; Heraclitus of 
eighteen thouſand ; Dzogeres of three hut- 
dred ſixty five added to thoſe Years which 7 
Heraclitme aſligns : others there are, who 
lengthen it to thirty ſeven thouſand, three I wh 
huadred ſeyenty feven Years. lax 


LIBER 
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| LIIBER, 11... 


N my two precedent Treatifes, having in 

due Order taken a Compendious View, 

wn | and given an account of the Celeſtial Bo- 

of I dies, the Moon dividing berween them and 

the Terreſtrial. I muſt now Convert my 

Pen to Diſcourſe in this third Book of AJe- 

be FF ters, Which are Beings above the Eart ti, aid 

0f I below the Moon, and are exr:vded to its 

of W lite and poi:tion, which ſome fiippoſe that it 

bs, is the Centre of the Sphere of this World, 
of WF and from thence willI take my begianing. 


—— TT 


13 Pas | _ — _ 
CHA?”. I. 


of Of the G ulaxy, or the Milky-way. 


cM Tha Cloudy Chile. which continually ap- 
10 pears in the Ayr, and by rea!on of rhe 
fe I whiteneſs of its Colours 15 called, The Ga- 
 laxy, or, The Mikly way ;, $55 of the Py- 
tharoreans ſay, Thar when Phaeton fer the 
World on Fire, that a Sia: failing from its 
own place in its Circular paſÞge tarcigh 
tte Region, cauſed an Inflamation > Origi- 
Fly it was the firſt courſe of the Sun, o- 
v i thers, 
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thers, that. it is an Image as in a Looking. 
glaſs, occaſioned by the Suns reflecting its 
Beams towards the Heavens, and this ap. 
pears in the Clotids, aid 1n the Rain-bog, 
Metrodorus, that tis meerly the Solar courſe, 
or the mor ion of the Sun in its own Circle, 
Parmenides, That the mixture of a thick and | 
thin ſubſtance gives 1t a Colour which re. 
ſembles 7ilk. Anaxagoras, the Sun mo. 
ving under the Earth, and not being ablet 
enlighten every place, the ſhadow of the 
Earth being caſt upon the part of the Hes. 
vens, makes the Galaxy. Democritur, tht 
it 1s the ſplendour which arifeth frem the 
Coalition of many ſmall Bodies, which he. 
ing firmly united amongſt themſelvesdo my. 


tually en!i-hten one another. Aritorle, tht 
*tis the Inflammation of dry, copious an 
coherent Exbalations, after which manner 
the Fiery Commets,whoſe ſeat is beneaththe 
«Ether, and Planets are produced. Poſſ: 
7ius , that it is a Combination of F re, and 
it exceeds a Star in brightneſs, the ſplendour Y © 
of it being more condenſed. : 
_ ; EE Os 
Ni 
e. CHAP, I. - 
( 


Of Comets and ſhooting Fires, and theſe nll} 8' 
reſemble Beams. 


Comet is one of ithoſe Stars which do G 


not always appear, [but after thv q 
». have 4a 


/ 
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have run through their determined courſe, 
they then riſe , and are viſible to us: 
others, that it is the Refraction of our Eyes 
upon the Sun, and gives the reſemblance of 
Comets, much after the fame manner, as 
Images are refl:Cted in Looking-ylaſles- 
Democritus, that two or more Stars being in 


| Conjunction by their united lighe make a 


Comet. Ar:ftotle, that itis a Fiery Coaliti- 
on of dry Exhalations. Srrato, that it is 
the light of the Star darting through a thick 
Cloud that bath inveſted it ; this is ſeen in 
light-ſhining through Lanthorns. Heraclides, 
Native of Fort, that it is a lofty Cloud in- 
famed by a ſublime Fire, the like cauſes he - 


| aſſigns to the bearded Comet, to thoſe Cir- 


cles that are ſeen about the Sun or ſome. 
other Stars, or thoſe Meteors which reſemble 
Pillars or Beams, and all other which are of 
this kind : this way unanimouſly go all the 
Peripateticks. Theſe Meteors being form= 
ed by the Clouds.do differ according to their 
various Configurations. Boethws, that it is 
a Phanta(ſte, preſented to us by a relaxed 
Ayr. Drogenes, that Comets are Stars. A- 
1axagoras, that thoſe ſtiled Comets ſhooting 
tircuzh ihe eArher Ayr, whirled up and 
down like Sparks, and therefore ſoon extin- 
pnifhed. Aftrodorms, that it is a forcible 
lllapfe of the Sun upon Clouds which make 
'Om toſparkle as Fire. Zencphanes, that all 
ſuch Fiery 7eteors are nothing eife but the 
Conglomeration of infired Clouds, and the 


lhing motions of them. * 


E ec 2 CHAP. 
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' CHAP. III. 


Of violemt Eruption of Fire out of the Clou, 
Of Lightning. Of Thunder. Of Hurricane, 
Of Whiriw:inds. 


' ANeximanaer, that all theſe by the Wind 
aiter this manner are produced; the 


violently endeavours to make its pallage, 
and in breaking through the Cloud, gives 
the noiſe by the minuteneſs and levity of its 
parts, and by dividing the Cloud, becauſe of 
the blackneſs of it, gives a reſplendent 
Flame; MAetrodorus, when the Wind falls 


pacts it, by breaking the Clond ca::ſeth 2 
great noiſe, by iiriking and dividing the 
Cloud it gives the Flame, in the ſwiftneſso 
ts motion the Sun imparting heat to it, 
throws out Thunder: the faint and weak 
declining of the Thunder ends in a violent 


meer, and are mixed together, that is :ne- 
real parts with Airy by a great ncife 9 
Thunder is produced, but the blackne's of a 
Cloud by reaſon of its Colour, flaſhings of 
Fire iſſ1e out of it ; the full and prez: iplei- 


imbodyed Fire becomes a Whirlwiud, che 


St 056kss 


Wind being by condenfed Clouds incloſed, | 


upon a Cloud, whoſe deniing firmiy com- | 


Tempeſt. Anaxagoras, when heat and cold 


dour is Lightning, the more inlac; cd and 


Cloudineſygf it gives the Hurricane. TM | 


\W 


= 
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Stoicks , that Thunder is the claſhing of 
Clouds one upon another, flaſhings of Light 
is their Fiery lnflamation, their more rapid 
ſplendour gives the Lightning, the faint aud 
weak the Whirlwind. Arifotle, that all 
theſe proceed from dry Exhaſations, which 
if they meet with moiit Vapours, and for- 
cing their paſſage, by the breaking of them 
gives the noiſe of Thunder, they being very 
dry take Fire, and that makes Lightning, 
( 
e 


; 


Tempeſts and Hurricano's arile from the 
plenitude of matter, which each draw ro 
themſelves, the hotter parts attracted, make 
the Whirlwind, the duller the Tempefts. 


: 
$ gr a ne 1 RR 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of Clouds, Rain, Snow, and Hail. 


fNaxumenes, the Ayr being very much con- 
01 denſed by it,the Clouds are formed, this 
ll F Ayr being more compacted Rain is com- 
preſſed through it, when Water in its falling 
down freezeth,then Snow is generated,when 
tis incompaſled with a moiſt Ayr *cis Hail. 

| Mcarodorus, a Cloud is compoſed of a Wa- 
 F fry Exhalation carryed into a higher place. 


[2 Y Epcuras, that they are made of Vapours, 

by Hail and Snow are formed in a round F1z;.:re,, 

a ing in their long, deſcent preſſed upon by 

” the Circumambient Ayr. » 
L 
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CHAP.V. 


Of the Rainbow. 


Hoſe things which affect the Ayr in the 
F Superiour Places ot it, are of two lorts, 
ſome have a real {ubſtſtance, ſuch are Rain 
and Hail ; others, not thoſe who e1joy not; 
proper ſubſiſtance,are only in appearance, of | 
this ſort is the Rainbow : thus the contiient 
to us that ſail ſeems to be in motion. Plats, 
that Men admiring it, fejgned that it took 
Origination from one Thaumantas, which 
word ſignifies admiration. 


- o$ . WS =» FF _ Yy "OE RO me TO IE ESI DE OE TRE 


Jove Paints the Rainbow with 4 Purple Ty, 
Alluring Man to caſt his wandring Eye. 


Others therefore Fabled, that the Boy 
hath a Head like a Bull, by which it ſwallows 
up Rivers; but what?s the cauſe of the Rain- | 
bow ? ?tis evident,that what apparent things 4 
we ſee, they come to our Eyes in right o Þ 
crooked Lines, or by Refraction ; tholt hl 
which are Incorporeal, and to Senſe obſcure, 
but to Reaſon they are obvious : thoſe 
which are feen in right Lines, thoſe appeat. 
in Pellucid Horns, or Reſplendent Stones: F . 
for all the parts of theſe things are very fine Jr 
and tenuious, but thoſe which are appearing F , 
1n crooked Lines are in Water, the thickoei [3 

” 0 0 
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of the Water preſents them bended to our 
light ; This is the Reafor that Oars in them- 
ſelves ſtraight, when put into the Sea appear 
rus crooked. The third manner of our 
ſeeing is by Refraction, and this is perſpicu- 
ous in Looking-glaſles : after this third ſort 
the Rainbow 15 affected, we conceive It is a 
moiſtExhalation converted into a Cloud,and 
in a ſhort {pace ?cis diſlo:' ed into ſmall and 
moiſt drops, the Sun declining towards the 
Weſ,it will neceſſarily foBow,thar the whole 
Bow is {cen oppetite tothe Sun; for the Eye 
being directed co tho'e drops receives a re- 
fection, by this mcans the Bow is formed : 
The Eye doth nor conf1der the Figure and 
Form but the Colour of theſe drops, the 
irſt of which Colours is a ſhining Red, the 
kcond a Purple, the third is Skie Colour 
and Green. Let us conſider whether the 
reaſon of rhis Red ſhining colour, be the 
iplendour of the S»z failing upon theſe ſmalt 
drops,the whole body of light being reiract- 


e&d,this bright Red colour 1s produced, the fe- 


cond part being troubled and a light Jan- 
guſhing in the drops, the colour becomes 
Purple; for the Purple is the faint Red, but 
when the third part is more and more trou- 
bled then it is changed into the Green co- 
lour, and this proved by other cffects of 
nature, if any one ſhall put water in his 
mouth and ſpit it out, ſo oppolite to the 
Sun that its rays may be refri&ed on the 
drops ke ſhall ſee the reſemblance of a Rain- 


| bow,the lame appears to men that are blear- 


E & 4 Ey'a; 
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Ey'd, when they fix their watery Eyes upon 
a Candle. Anaximenes, thinks the boy js 
thus formed ,, the Sen caſtivg its fplendo 
upon a thick, black and grois Cloud, the 
Rays not being in a capacity to penetrate 
beyo::d the tiperfictes. Anaxagoras the Sq. 
lar Rays being reflected irom a condenſed 
Cloud, the Star being placzd directly op- 
poſiteto it, forms the bow after the mude 
of the repercuſſion of a Looking-glats, af. 
ter the ſame manner he aſhgns the nx. 
tural cauſe of the Parelia or MOCk. Sum, 


which are often ſeen in Portus. AMetrodoru, i 


whea the Sun caits its folendour through? 


a Cloud, the Cloud gives ir ſelf a Purple, 


and the light a Red colour. 


CTY Be 4 —— ot 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Acteors which reſemble Roads, or of Rod, 
-7*Heſe Roads and the Aﬀock-Snns are confi. 


tuted of a double Nature, a rel 
fUbiiſtance, and a meer appearance : of 3 


real {iib{fiſtance, becauſe the Clouds are the | 


Object of our Eyes: of a meer appearalice, 
for their proper Colour 1snot {een but that 
which is not Adventitious, the like affetti- 
on Natural and Adyentitious, in all {uct 
things do happen: 


CHAP 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Winds. 


ANaxiwmander, that Wind is 2 fluid Ayr.the 

Sun putting into motion, or melting the 
moiſt, ſubtle and moiſt parcs of it. The 
Stereks, all Winds are a flowing Ayr, and 
from the Diverſity of the Regions, whence 
they have their Orzg3w, recetve their Deno- 
mination as trom darkneſs, and the Weſt the 
Wefern-Wind from the Sun, and its riſing 


the Eaſern,trom the North the Northern,and 


from the $S outh the Senthern- Winds. Aletro- 
dorus, raoIſt Vapours heated by the Sun, are 


the cauſe of the impetuouſneſs of violent 


Winds. The Eref1an, or thoſe Winds which 
annually Commence about the riting of the 
little Dog, the Air about the MNortherx 
Pole being more compacted, the Sun return- 
ing from the Solſtice thoſe winds become 
more vehement. 


——— 


——— 


CHAP. VIIL 


Of Winter and Summer. 


| of gears and the Storcks, that Winter 
Ly is Cauſed by the thickneſs of the Air 
prevailing 
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prevailing and mounting upwards,and Sum. « 
mer by Fire it falling downwards. fia 

This deſcription being given by me of uu 
Meteors, or thoſe things that are above us, Nike 
I muſt paſt to thoſe things which are Ter. lle. 
reſtrial. 


CHAP.IX 


Of the Earth what 1s its Nature and May. 
nitude? T 


Hales and his followers, that there is up 

but one Earth Ozcetes the Pythag orcan Þ jnfi 

that there are two Earths, this and the 4 al 
ripodes, or the Earth oppoſite toit. Thc &f x6 
Sroicks, that this Earth is one and that finite I 61 
and limited. Zenephanes, that the Eaili Y yd 
being compacted of Fire and Air in its I ig 
loweſt parts hath laid a Foundation in an i- I anc 
finite depth. Aerrodorus, that the Earthis I is 
mere ſediment and dregs of Water as the Þ Fa 


Sn 1s of the Air. Wa 

W 

T7 n — 
CHAP. X. 


Of the figureof the Earth. 


Hales , the Stoicks and their followers 


that the Earth is Globular. _—_— | 
tr, 
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kr, that it reſembles a ſmooth ſtony Pillar. 
4:4aximenes that it bath the ſhape of a Table. 
Lucippus, of a Drum : Democritus, that it is 
ike a quoite broad and hollow in the mid- 
(ic. 


—_—_—— 


_— 
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CH AP. XI. 


Of the ſite and poſition of the Earth. 


- T HE Diſciple of Thalcs, that the Earth 


1s the Centre of the Univerfe. Ze- 
wphanes,that 1t 18 rooted or branched inthe 
infinite ſpace. Philolans the Pythagorean, 
zves to Fire the middle piace, and that F:re 
isthe Fire of the Univerſe, the ſecond place 
tothe Earth which is inhabiced by the Ante- 
jade: ; the third to that Earth which we 


J inhabit, which is ſeated in oppoſition unto, 


" & ard is whirled about, the oppoſite, which 


5 the reaſon that thoie which inhubit that 
Earth cannot be ſeen by us. Parmentades, 
was the firſt that confined the habitable 
World to the Zones, and to the Winter and 
\mmer {olftices. | 


——— — —— —  — 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of the snclination of the Earth, 


Ucippns, that the Earth vergeth toward 

the Southern parts, by reaſon of the 
thinneſs and finenels that is in the South,the 
Northern parts are more compacted, they 
being congealed by a rigorous cold , but 
thoſe parts of the World that are oppoſite 


are intired. Demecritus,becauſe the Southern | 


parts of the Univerſe being the weaker, the 


the Earth is inlarged and bends towards the Þ 


South ; the Nothern parts are of an unjuſ, 
the Southern of an equal temperament, aud 
this is the reaſon that the Earth bends 
towards thoſe parts, where the Earth i; 
loaden with Fruits and its own increaſe. 


——_ w__—_—_ —— 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Motion of the Edith. | 


ME of the Phyloſophers ſay that tix 
Earth remains fixed in the tame 
place. Philolaus the Pythagorean that it is 
moy*d about the Element of Fire, Spier 


cal in an Oblique Circle, the ſame _ 
x 
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g 
of Mation, the Swnand Moor have. Hera- 
clides of Pontws, and Ecphantus the Pytha- 
wean aſſign a Motion to the Earth, but not 
progreſſive, but after the manner of 2 
Wheel being carried on its own Axis, thus 
the Sun turns it ſelf upon its own Centre 
d © from Eaſt to Weſt. Democritas, when the 
he © Earth was firft formed it had a motion, the 
he © parts of it being ſmall and light, but in pro- 

& © ce of time the parts of it werecondenſed, 
ut = by its own weight it was pois*d and 
te I} 1 0- 


i" == gs 
ic CHAP. XIV. 


Into how wany Zones is the Earth divided 7 


Tthagoras, that as the Caleſtial Sphere 
P is diſtributed irto five Zones, into the 
 & fame number the Terreſtrial, which Zones 
- Þ zrethe Arrzck and the Artartich Circles, the 

Summer and Winter T ropicks, and the Equzi- 

| wital, the middle of which Zones equally 
divides the Earth, conſticutes the Torrid 
Zone, but that part of the Earth which is 

$ the Summer and Winter Tropicks is habita- 
bledy reaſon the Air is there Temperate. 
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CHAP. XV. ke 
(1 
Of Earthquakes. 7 
{ 


s i Hales and Democritns aſſign the cauſe 
of Earthquakes to Water. The Sto, . 
that it is a moiſt vapeur contain*d in the b 
Earth and making an irruption into the 4; Þ © 
and reentring the Earth makes the Earth. Y * 
quake. Anaximenes, that the drineſs and 
rarity of the Earth are the cauſe of Earth. & ® 


quakes, the one of which is produced hy e 
extream draught, the other by immoderat: Y ® 
ſhowers. Anaxagoras, the Air endeayoutins © ? 

| | "FC 
to make a paſſage out of the Earth, meeting ' 
with a thick ſuperficies is not able to force - 
its way and fo ſhakes the Circumambhient E 
Earth with a trembling. Arifotle, a cold }} © 
vapour encompaſſing every part of the : 
Earth, prohibits the evacuation of Vapours, I 
for thoſe which are hor, being in themſelves n 
light, endeavour to force a paſſage upwards, - 


by which means the dry Exhalations being 
left in the Earth, uſe their poſſible endez 
vour to make a paſſage out, being wedged 
in. ſuffers various circumvolutions and {hakes 
the Earth. Aerrodorus, whatſoever :;s i0 its 
own place is incapable of morjon, exceptit 
be preſſed upon, or drawn by the operation 
of another body , the Earth being (o fired 
Cannot naturally be moy*d, yet diycrs = 

all 
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and places of the Earth may return one up- 
on another: Parmenides and Democritis, that 
— | the Earth being ſo equzily pois?d may be ſha- 
ken,but cannot be remov'd. Anaximenes,that 
the Earth by reaſon of its Latitude is born ' 
won by the Air which preſſeth upon it; o- 
thers opine that the Earth ſwims upon the 
Waters as Boards and broad Planks, and by 
that reaſon is mov*d, Plato, that motion is 
a by ſix manner of ways upwards,downwards, 
on the right hand and on the lefr, behind 


h and before, therefore ?tis not poſſible that 
by the Earth ſhould be mov'*d in any of theſe 
Rn modes, for it 15 a/together ſited in the low- 
b eſt place, and therefore cannot receive a 


motion, there is no part of the Earth is ſo 
"© peculiar in it as to make it.any ways to 
, creep, but ſome parts of it are ſo rare and 
* Y thin, that they are capable of motion. 
Fpicurns, that the poſlibility of the Earths 
i; I Dotion, ariſeth from a thick and equeous | 
;. © Being, ſubjected in the Earth, may by mo- 
ving,by puſhing it be capable of its quaking, 
it being ſo compaſſed , and having many 
paſſages is ſhaken by the wind, which is dif- 
perſedthrough the hollow Dens of it. 


. CHAP: 
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CH AP. XVI. 


Of the Sea, and how it is compoſed , and hay, 
| becomes in the taſte bitter ? 


naximander affirms, that the Sea is the 
remainder of the Primogeneal hy. 
midity,_the greateſt part of which being 
dryed up by the Sun, the influence of the 
great heat altered its quality, Anaxagory, 
in the beginning Water did not flow, but 
was as a {tanding Pool, the Circular motion 
of the Sun rendred it aduſt, the preatcſ 
part of the Water being exhaled, the ref. 
due became Salt. Empedocles, the iweatdf 
the Earth burnt by the Sun , waſhed by 
the ſuperticies of the Sea, rendred it bitter, 
Antiphe, that the ſweat of that which ws 
hot in boyling, was ſeparaced from thoſe 
particles which was moiſt, this rowliasg it 
ſelf upon the ſuperticies of the Sea made the 
taſte become bitter, and this haprens in all 
ſweats. Aetrodorns, that the Farth by res- 
fon of its thickneſs, being ſtrained through 
the Sea, that which was left of the Earth 
made the Seaſalt, the ſame is obſeriedin 
all thoſe things which are {trained through 
Aſhes. The Schools of Plaro, the Element 
of Water being compacted by the rizourof 
the Air became ſweet, but that part of 1t 
was exhaled from the Earth, being intired 
Decame Of a brackiſh tafte- CHAP, 


Y it 
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CHAP. XVII, 
Of Tides or of the Ebbing and Flowing of 


the Sea. 


forte and Heraclitus, they proceed from 

the Sun which moves and whirls about 
the Winds, and theſe falling with a violence 
upon the Atlanzick, it is preſſed and ſwells by 
them , by which mez2ns the Sea flows and 
tieir impreſſion ceefing, the Sea retract, 
hence theyEbb; Pytheas the Maſſilian the ful- 


J i: of the Moon gives theFlow, the are the 


Ebb;Plaro when the Sea is lifted up toa great 
eight there 1s a certain Elevation of theSea, 
which is thus cauſed by Orifices or Mouths of 
the Sea, there is a flowing and after that a 
reflux or ebb1ng, and by this means the Seas' 
ſmell and are toſſed with Waves; Times 
that thoſe Rivers which fall from the Moun- 
ainsof the Ce/t:ick, Gaul, the Arlantick pro- 
lucech a Tide. For upon their entring 
Into that Sea they violently preſs upon it 
ad ſo cauſe the flow.,, but they diſimbc- 
ming themſelves there is a ceſſation of the 
mpetuouſneſs by which means the Ebb is 
produced ; Selexcus the Mathematician, he 
tributes a motion to the Earth, and thus he 
pronounceth that che Moon 1n it's Circunila- 
lon meets and'repells theEarth in its motion, 
tween theſe two the Earth and the Moon 
tlere is a vehement wind raiſed and inter- 
fpted which ruſhes upon the Azlantich O- 

Ff cean 
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cean gives us a probable argument, tha | 
It 1s the cauſe, the Sea is troubled and 
moved. 


I — Ie 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Of the Area or a Circle about the Star, 


*'HE Area or this Circle, a thick and 
dark. Air intervening between the 
Moon or aty other Star and our Eye by 
which means our ſight is dilated ard refiadt. 
ed, the Rays of the Moon or Star being its 
cident upon the outward circumference of Khi 
the Orb of that Star, there preſently ſeems 
a Circle to appear and this Circle thus 2p. 
pearing 1s called the % a5, and there is con- 
ſtantly tuch a Circle ſeen by us when ſuch; 
denſity of {ipht happens. 


ee cnn Cy 


LIBERIV. 


AVING taken a ſurvey of the Fla 
&Y general parts of the World 1 wil 0! 
takea view of the particular Mem [5 


bers of it. 


CHAP th 
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CHAP. IL 
Of the overflowing of Nilus. 


T Hales Conjectures that the Ere/ian or 
Anniverſary Northern Winds blowing 
tongly againſt Egype does heighter tis 


0 Eellings of N:ls, the mouth of that Ri- 
ie Ther being obſtrufted by the force of the Sex 
L nhing into it, Exthawenes the Maſltlian con» 


ludes that Nzlus being a River naturally 
ſreet is filled by the Ocean and that Sea 
mhich is outward from it; Anaxagoras 
te Snow 1n Erhzopza which is troze in Win- 
rismelted in Suzamer and this makes the 
mdation Democritus the Snows which are 
ithe Northern Climates when the Sun en- 
75 the Summer Solſtice are diſſolved and 
ſed, from thoſe vapoursClouds are com- 
ited and theſe are forcibly driven by the 
fox Winds into the Southern parts and 
io Egypt from whence violent ſhowers are 
ared, and by this means the Fens of E- 
Jt are filled with Water, and the River 
is; hath it's inundation: Herodotus the Hi- 
he lan that the Waters of AN/us receive 
il Foatheir Fountain an equal portion of Wa- 
n- Fo Winter as in Summer ; but in Winter 

& Water appears leis, becauſe the Sun 

ng it's approach nearer to Egypt draws 
P.-WtteRivers of that Country into Exhala- 
F f'2 tions, 
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tions, Ephorus the Hiftoriographer that inſſy. 
Summer all Egypr ſeems to be melted any 
ſweats it ſelf into Water, to which the thilf 
and {andy Soils of Arabia and Lybia con 
tribute, Exdoxus relates that the Epynia 
Prieſts affirm that when it is Summer to j; 
who dwell nnder the Northern, it is Winter 
with them that inhabit under the Souther 
Tropich , by this means there is a variowWWh: 
contrariety and oppoſition of the Seaſongi 
the year, which cauſes ſuch ſhowers to fil 
that makes the Waters to oveiflow tt A 
banks of Ns, and diffuſe it felf through F'* 
out all Egypr. 


———— — . 


CHEAP © 


Of the Soul. 


T: Hales firſt pronounced that the Soul is 

that being which 1s in a perpetual met 
on and that that motion proceeds from it"; 
ſelf, Pythagoras tis a number moving it 
ſelf, he takes a number to be the ſame thinzMoali 
with a mind; Plato that it is an intellectull 
ſubſtance moving it ſelf, and that motion i 
ina numerical harmony , Arifotle that iti 
the firſt and chiefeſt perfection of a naturaiceed: 
Organical body, which is enlivened by 
own virtue and power, and this pecfectiottat 
muſt be underſtood by the ſame thing witiffae | 
Energy or operation ; Dicearchns that 1t them 

f - 
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t nffhe harmony of the four Elements, A/ſcl:p:- 
an(Þ,j-s the Phyfitian, that it 1s the concurrent 
liBcercitation of the Senſes, 

con. 

Hah — _ 
Nr 
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hern 


Whether the Soul be a Body, and what is the 
Nature and Eſſence of tt? 


AL L thoſe that are nominated by me be- 
foredoaffirm, that the Soul it felt is in- 
orporeal and by it's own nature is in a per- 
jetval motion, and in it's own Eſſence is an 
nelligent ſubſtance, and retains in it ſelf 
; power for Natural and Organical Actions, 
nd enjoys a life which is it's perfection; the 
lowers of Anaxagoras, they conclude that 
tis of an Aery Species and a Body ; Demo- 
ritas that it is a Body, for it is a fiery Com- 
ſition of thoſe things which are only per- 
eptible by reaſon, and is of an inflaming 
aculty; Epecarus that it is conſtituted of tour 
I Whulities of a Fiery quality, of an Aerial 
iulity, a Pneumartical, and of a fourth qua- 
ty which hath no name, but it contains the 
ſertue of the Sence. Heraclitus that the Soul 
TW! the World is the exhalation which pro- 
uralieeds from the moiſt parts of it, but the 
Wu of Animals ariſeth from exhalations 
UoWthat are exteriour, and from thoſe that are 
muge within them and are Homogeneous to 


t 1Fitem, 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the parts of the Soul. 


Lato and Pythagoras according to th 
LoTrmer difcouric the Soul diſtributes j 
felf 1370 two parrs, the rational and irratie. ; 

nai, by a more accurate and ſtrict zccour 
the Sou] isbranchr into rhree parts, they | 0 
vide the znreaforable part into the conc Þ 
piicible a:.d the iraſcible ; the Stoicks tay th / 
Soul is conſticuted of eight parts, five df p 
which are the Senſes, Hearing, Sceins, Til-&Y 5 
ing, Touchin?z, Sm-lling, the fixth is the WY 0! 
culry cf ſpeaking the ſeventh of genera * 
the eigch of commanding : this is theprivY 
cipal of all by which all the other arc gut. ?: 
ed and ordered in their proper Orz as am} Al 
ſee the eight Arms of a Pollypus ap.ly ciipokd;Y 
Demecritus anc Epicwrus divide the Soul in-Yp ?* 
to two parts tre one rational which hatiit) 
reſidence in the breaſt, the other ircationl 
which is diffuſed through the whole (irutue ® 
of the Body ; Demecritxs that the quality d 
the Soul is coimmnnicated to every thing 
yea to the dead Corpies, for they ate part? 
kers of heat and ſome Sence, the moſt0 
both which is expired out of them. 


CHAP 
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CHAT. V- 


What is the principal part of the Soul and in 
what part of the body it reſiaes ? 


Lato and Democritus place it's reſidence 
in the whole head ;, Strato in that part 

of the forehead where the Eye brows are 
ſeperated ; Eraſiſtratus in the Menix or thie 
Membraxe which involves the brain, Hero- 
milw in that Sinus of the brain which 1s the 
Baſis of it > Parmenides 1a the breaſt which 
opinion is embraced by Epricurns ;, the Sto:cks 
ae generally of this opinion that the Seat of 
the Soul is throughout the heart, or 1n thoſe 
ſpirations which are about it; Dr-geres1n the 
Arterial Yentricle of the heart which is Anj- 
mal or hath the faculty of breathing; Em- 
redecles in the maſs of the blood; there are 
that ſay it is in the neck of the heart, others 
Inthe Pericardium,others in the 11driff.Cer- 
tan of the Veoteric;s that the Seat of the 
Soul is extended from the heid to the Dia- 
fhragma;, Pythagoras the Animal part of the 
= -» oi in the heart the intellectual in 
We head, 
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CH A P. VI. 


Of the Motion of the Soul. 


P Late that the Soul is in perpetual mot. 

on but that morion 1s not local, in thi 
reſpect it is immoveable ; Aritorle that the 
Soul is not naturally moved but it's motion 
is accidental the reſemblance of which is thc 
ſhadows of bodies. 


—— -- _ - — LAT one oy oxy nee = 


CHAT... Vil, 


Of the Souls Immortaluy. 


Lato and Pythagoras the Soul is immor- 


tal when ir departs out of the Body, it 
retreats to the Soul of the World whichzis 
a being of the ſame nature with ic, the 
S: cacks when the Souls leave the Bodies, they 
arecarried to divers places, the Souls of the 
unlearned and ignorant they deſcend tothe 
Coagmentation of Earthly things, but the 
learned and vigorous Souls fly totheE!ement 
of Fire; Epicurns and Democritns the Soul is 
mortal and it periſheth with the Body; Pl«o 
and Pythageras that part of the Soul of mat 
which 1s rational is Eternal, for though it be 
not God, yet it is the product of an Eternal 
Deity, 
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Deity, but that part of the Soul which is di- 
veſted of reaſon dies. 


_— — 


CHAP. VIE. 


of the Sences and of thoſe things which are 
the object of the Sences. 


T* E Stoicks give this definition of Sence, 

'tis that which the ſenſitive Organ ap- 
rrehends, there are ſeveral ways of expreſ- 
ing what Sence is, 1t is either an habit, a 
faculty, an operation, or an imagination, for 
what is comprehen(1ve of all thoſe is effect- 
ed by the ſenſitive Organs, which imaginati- 
on is the eighth principal thing from whence 
the reſt are derived; theſe Senſes are intellj- 
zent Spirits by which the Commanding part 
hxes it's office in the Organs, Epicarus that 
Fence isa faculty , and that which is per- 
ceived by the Sence is the produtt of it, ſo 
that Sence hath a double acceptarion ; Sence 
which is the faculty and the thing received by 
the Sence is the eff:Ct;Plato that Sence is that 
Commerce which the Soul and Body have 


with thoſe things which are Exteriour to 


them, the power of which is from the Soul; 
the Organ by which is trom the Body, bur 
both of them are actuated by thoſe things 
Which are tranſmitted from Exteriour ob- 
ects ; Leucippus and Democritus that Sence 
and intelligence ariſe from external _— 

| 0 
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ſo neither of them can operate without the 
aſliſtance of an image falling upon then. 


U— 


7s. 4 


CHAP. IX. 


Whether what appears to our Senſes and Iyagi. 
ons be true or not ? 


T HE Stocks, what the Sences repreſent 
are true, what the imagination is partly 


falſe partly true; Epicurus every thing which | 


either the ſence or fancy preſents to us is 
true, but thoſe things that fall under the xc. 
count of opinion, ſome of them are true 
ſome falſe; Sence gives only a falſe repre- 
ſentation of thoſe things which are the oþ- 


ject of our underſtanding, but the fancy gives | 


a double errour both of thofe thinss 


which are ſenſitive and intellectual; Epicuru | 
and Heraclides that the Senſes are formed | 
by the juſt accommodatiori of the pores to ? 


every part : Every thing that is perceived 
by the Sence being congruouſly adapted to 
it's proper Organ. : 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X, 


How many Sences are there ? 


HE Storcks that there are five Sences pro- 
T perly 1c called, Seeing, Hearing, Smel- 
ling, Taſting, and T ouching ; Artorle in- 
deed doth not add the fixth Sence, bur he 
aſligns a common Sence which is the judy of 
all compounded Species into this each Seace 
calfs it's proper repreſentation, in which is 
diſcovered a tranfition of ore thing into a- 
nother, Ike as we ſee in Figure and Motion 
where there is a change of one inro another z 
Democritns that there are more Species of 
Sences which appertain to beings deſtitute of 
reaſon, to the Gods and to wife men. 


CHAP. Al. 


How the Aftions of the Sences, the Concepticns 
of our minds, and the habit of our 
reaſon are formed 


HE Sroicks aſhrm that every man as ſoon 

2s he is born enjoys a Soul which 1s his 
principal and comraanding part, which 
Soul is in bim like a ſheer of Wriring-Paper, 
(0 which he commits all his Notions, my 
| rſh 
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firſt manner of his inſcribing is by denoting 
thoſe Notions which flow from the Sences, 
as thoſeperſons who have had the perception, 
ſuppoſe it be of a thing that is white, when 
the preſent Sence of it is vanifhed there is 
yet retained the remembrance, when many 
memorative Notions of the fame {imilitude 
do concur,then they are ſaid to have an expe. 
rience ; for theuſe of things is nothing elf 
but the abundance of Notions that are of 
the ſame form met together, ſome of theſe 
Notions are naturally begotten according to 
the aforeſaid manner without the aſliitance 
of art, the other are produced by diſcipline 
learning, and induſtry ; theſe only are called 
perceptions of things the other are prano- 
tions ; but reaſon which gives us the deno- 
mination of Rational is compleated by pra- 
notion, that is by the firſt Septenary, tit 
conception of the mind is the Viſion that 
the intelligence which a rational Animalhatk 
received, when that Viſion falls upon the 
rational Soul then it is called the Concepti- 
on of the mind, for it hath derived it?s name 
from the mind &»y6ppe ras 7% vouy there- 
fore theſe Viſions are not to be found in 4- 
ny other Animals, they only are appropria- 
ted to Gods.,and to us men.if theſe we conſi- 
der generally they are Phantaſms, if ſpect 
fically they are notions as pence or a Staters, 
if you conſider them according to their own 
value they receive ſuck a denomination, but 
if you give them as a price for a naval Voj- 
age, they are not called Pence, &c. but 
your fraught, — What 
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CH AP. KXIl. 


What is the difference between Imagination, or 
that which doth imagine, which may be 6- 
magined, or which is ſpurious and idle 
imagination ? 


Hryſippme affirms, theſe four are diffe- 
rent one from another, an imagina- 

tion is that paſſion raiſed in the Soul which 
diſcovers it's (elf, and that which was the ef- 
ficient of it, for after the Eye hath looked 
upon a thing thar is white, the ſight of which 
produceth in the mind a certain impreſſion, 
and this gives us reaſon to conclude that 
the object of this impreſſion is white, which 
affeteth us, as Touching and Smelling do, 
and this Phantafie 1s denominated from 7s; 
which denotes light ; for as light diſcovers it 
ſelf and all other things whichit illuminates, 
ſo this imagination diſcovers it ſelf and that 
which is the cauſe of it z that which doth i- 
magine is the efficient cauſe of imayination, 


as any thing that is white or any thing that is 


cold or every thing which may make an im- 
preſſion upon the Soul of man, and this is 
that which doth make an impreſſion up- 
on the imagination ; that which may be 
imagined is a vain impulſe upon the mind of 
man, but it proceeds from nothing which 


doth really make an impreſſion upon it, and 


this 
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this is experienced in thoſe that whirl about 
their idle hands and fight with ſhadows, to | 
the imagination- there is always ſome rea] 
thing preſented which is the efficient of it, 
but to that which may imagine nothing rea] 
is tendred to it, the ſpurious imagination 
is that which tranſports us by a meer fancj- 
ful and vain attraction, this is to be ſeen in 
melancholy and diſtracted perſons, of this y 
ſort was Oreſies in the Tragedy pronoun- c 
cing theſe words n 


Mother theſe Maids with horror me affright # 
Kick thew ] pray from my aſtoniſid fight i 
They*r ſmeard with blood and cruel Dragon n 
Skiping about with deadly fury ſtrike. { ltke te 


Theſe rave as frantick perſons they ſee no. Þ} «f 
thing, and yet imagine they ſee ; thence F- ne 
l:Fra thus returns to him q 
th 

O wretched Man ſecurely ſleep in bed fl 
Nothing thou ſee'ſt thy fancy*s vainly led. . 
After the ſame manner in Homer. is 
mc 

ter 

Net 

(ia 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XII. 
of our. ſight and by what means we ſee? 


Emocritus and Eprcurys ſuppoſe that the 
[ infinuation of little Images into the 


vive Organ cauſed the ſight ; others that 


ſme rays inſiſting on the object having 
fown from the Eye and returning to the 


© cc again cauſe the Viſion ; Empedecles that 
S inages mixing with the rays of the Eye, 


theſe he ſtiles the rays of compounded i- 
mages; Hypparchus that the viſual rays ex- 
tended from both the Eyes to the ſuperficies 
of Bodies give to theſight the apprehenſion 
of thoſe {ſame bodies, after the ſame man- 
terthe hand touching the extremity of bo=- 
dies gives the Sence of Feeling ; Plata 
that the ſight 1s the ſplendour of united 
rays, there isa iight which at ſome diſtance 
from the Eyes upon a congruous air, and 
there is a light whirled up and down, which 
Lemitted from Bodies, eafily ſcatter and re- 
move the intermediate Air, being coex- 
tended to the fiery viſual ſighr, gives the 
*ence of Seeing, and this is Piato?s Corras 
liancy or united ſplendour of Rays. ; 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Of thoſe Images ®phich are preſented to oy 
Eyes im Looking-Glaſſes. 


TP Here are ſore Efiinvsa's , which meet. 
_* ing together, and inſiſting upon the 
ſuperficies of the Glaſs, theſe are perfected 
by that fiery quality which the Glaſs omits, 


which ' carries about the propoſed Air, | 


Democritus and Epicures that the ſpe. 
cular appearances are thus formed , ſome 
fubſiſting Images are flowing from our Eycz, 
theſe fal} upon the Glaſs, and there finding 
a refilitance rebound to the Eye, the folloy: 
ers of Pythagoras by the refraction of the 
fight, for our ſight being extended to the 
Glaſs as upon Braſs, and being twiſted with 
that which is fine and that which is conden- 
ſed, and walking upon it cauſeth a return of 
it ſelf upon ir ſelf, the ſame appears in the 
hand which ſtretched out and yet laid upon 


the ſhoulder any one may apply theſe inſtan- 


ces to explain the manner of Seeing. 


e 


CHAP 


and 


ay 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Whether Darkneſs can be viſibleto ws ? 


THE Stoicks, that darkneſs is ſeen by us, 

for out of our Eyes there iſſues out 
ome light whici covers it , yet our Eyes do 
not impoſe upon us, for they really perceive 
there is darkneſs. Chryſippm, that we ſee. 


$ Grkneſs by the ſtriking of the intermediate 


Air, for the viſual Spirits which proceed 
from the principal part of the Sonl , and 
reach to the Ball of the Eye, picrce the Air, 
nd after they have made thoſe i{trokes upon 
the Air , they conically extend themſelves 
where the Air is. Homogenem, far from the 
Ejes thoſe rayes are powred forth which are 
neither Black nor Cloudy, upon this account 
darkneſs is viſible to us. 


_— 


CHAP. XVII. 
Of Hearmeg. 


FE Mpedocles, that Hearing is formed by the 
infidericy of the Air upon the Cochlea, 
Mich its ſaid hangs within the Ear as a Bell, 
ad is beat upon by the Air. Alcmeon, the 
'Kuity that is within the Ear makes us to 
Ge have 
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have the Senſe of Hearing, the Air forcing 
2 vacuum gives the ſound, every 1nanity af. 
fords a Ringing. Drogeres, the Air which 
is in the Head being {truck upon by the voice 
gives the Hearing, Plato and his follower, 
the Arm which exiſts in the Head being ſtruck 
upon, 1s reflected to the principle part of 
the Soul, and this cauſeth the Sence of Hear. 


INg. 


OT ———_— 


| CCC? 2 rt. — —— 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of Smelling. ; 


Lemeon, the principal part of the Sai! 

* reſiding in the Brain, drawing to it 
ſelf Ocours by perſpiration.  Empecocls, | - 
thatScents inſert themſelves into the breath- 
ing of the Lungs, for when there is a great 
difficulty in breathing, odours are not per- r 
ceived by reaſcn of the ſharpneſs of humours 
and this we experience in thoſe who haye ti f 


defluction of Rheume. F 
RIOT LBS Fe ee fr 
| 01 

CHASF. Xx. Fi 

| [2 

Of Taſfe. W1 

pr 


Lemaon , that a moiſt warmth in the 5 
>. Tongue joyned with the ſaltnef5 of i, I] F, 
| gives Al 


the 
1 
yes 
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gives the difference of Taſte,by the ſoftneſs 
2nd ſpungineſs of the Tongue, the Veins of 
the Body are joyned to it, Taſtes are diffu- 
ſed through the Tongue, for they are arcra- 
(ed to that Sence and to the commanding 
part of the Soul as from a Sponge. 


—— 


—_—_— 


—_— 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of the Voice. 


PLATO thus defines a voice, that it isa 

Breath drawn by the mind from the 
Mouth , and being ſmitten by the Air 1s 
through the Ear, Brain and Blood tranſ- 
mitted to the Soul, which voice 1s abu- 
ſively attribured to irrational and inani- 
mate beings, thus we improperly call 
the Neighing of Horſes, the creaking of 
Doors or any other ſound the Name of Voi- 
&, but properly a voice 1s an articulate 


tound which illuſtrates the underſtanding of 
| Man. Epzcarns, thatit is an efflux emitted 


from things that are vocal,that gives ſounds 
or great noiſes, theſe are broken into thoſe 
Fragments which are after the fame configu- 
ration; the like Figures are round Figures 
with round, and thele falling upon the Ears 
produce the Senle of ſpeaking, this is feen 
n leaking Veſſels and in Full-rs that Fan or 
Blow their Cloths. Democritns , that the 
Ar is broken upon bodies of rhe like confi- 
CG3g 2 gUurablon 
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guration, and thoſe that are ſimilar with 


thoſe that are of the fame fhape as roung 
with round, and theſe are rowled up ang 
down with the Fragments of theVoices,as'i; 
proverbially ſaid , ove Daw ſits with another, 
like to like as we {ee upon Shoes,Stones, like 
to one another , are found in the ſame 
place, in one place the long fhap?d, in ano- 
ther the round are ſeen, as in Steves. thoſe 
that are oi the ſame form they meet toge. 
ther, but thoſe that are different are divided 
as Pnlſe and Beans, falling from the fame 
Sieve, are ſeperated one from another, to 
this it may he objected ; how can ſome Frae- 
ments of Air fill a Theatre in which there i 
an infinite Company of Perfons, to this the 


Stoicks return, that tbe Air is not compoſed 


of ſmall Fragments, bur is a continued Body 
and no where admits a vacuum , but being 
ſtruck with fome: Wind in right Circles it 
waves , and in thoſe Waves It is infinitely 
moved ugt:l it fills that Air which ic 1nvelts, 
as we {ec in a Fiſh-Pool which ſmit by a 2l- 
ding Stone caitupon it, yet the Air is mo- 
ved Spherically, the Warer Orbicularly. 4 
n4xagoras , a Voice is then formed , when 
upor a folid Air the Breath is incident,which 
being repercuſled, is carried to the Eais, 
_ the ſame manner the Eccho is produ- 
ced, | | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, XX[. 


Whether the Voice 15 1ncorporeal ? What u« it 
that gives the Eccho? 


PTthagoras, Plato, Ariſtotle, not the Air 


makes the Voice, but that Fignre which 
encompaſleth the Airand its ſuperfictes, ha- 
ring received a ſtroke, gives the voice the ſu- 
perficies it ſelf is incorporeal, though with 
the Body it is moved, as we perceive In a 
ſtaff that 1s bended, the matter oply admits 
of an inflection when the ſuperficies doth 
not, according to the Stocks a Voice is Cor- 
poreal; Every thing that is an Agent or ope- 
rates is a Body, a Voice Afts and Operates, 
for we hear it and are ſeniible of ir, for ir 
falls and makes an impreſſion on the Ear, as 
aSealof a Ring pives its {1militude upon the 
Wax, every thing that Creates a delight or 
moleſtation, harmonious Muſick affects with 


delight, bur diſcord 1s tireſome and every 


thing that is moved is a body, for it having 
its il!apfe upon ſmooth places, *tis refratted 
3s when a Ball is caſt againſt a Wall ic re- 
bounds, a voice ſpoken in the eZpyptian Py- 
ramids is ſo broken, that it gives three or four 
Ecchoes, | 


Cam. 


—————  — 


CHAP. XXII. 


By what means the Soul us ſenſible , and what 
#5 the principal and commanding part 
of it ? 


He Szoicks the higheſt part of the Soul is 
the commanding part ot it, this is the 
cauſe of Sence, Apprehenfſions,Conſents and 
Deſires, and this we call the rational rart, 
from thisPrincipalandCommander thereare 
produced 1even parts of the Soul, which are 
conveyed to the Body. and thoſe ſeven part 
are inhering in the Body,as the ſeven Arms in 
a Polypu: of thete ſeven parts five are aſſizned 
to the Sences, Seeing. Hearing, Smelling, 
Taſting, Touching ; Sight is a Spirit v. hich 
is extended from the commanding pait to 


2 Spirit drawn from the principal to tie f- 
cxtengcd from the principal to the Tongue: 


Ple 1s drawn T5 the cxtremity of thoſe B0- 
dies which are cbnexious to a ſenfible touch, 
of the reſt the one called the Spermiatica), 1s 
a Spirit which reacheth from the principle 
tothe cenerating Veſſels : The cther which 
is the vocal,ard termed the Voice, is a Spt- 
rit extended from the principle 
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the Eyes : Nearing 1s thar Spirit which from | 
the principal reacheth to the Ears : Smeiling | 


neſt part of the Nolirils: Taſting a Spirit | 


Touching is a Spirit which from the piinGe | 


to the | 
T hroat | 
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Throat, and thoſe other proper Organs of 
ſpeakings and this principal part hath rhat 
place 1 OUT ſpherical Head as God hath in 
the World. | 


Pd 
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CHAP. XXII. 


of Reſpiration or Breatning. 


[Mpedocles, the firſt Breath the firſt Anj- 

mal drew, was when the moiſture in In- 
fants was ſeperated , and by that means an 
entrance was given tothe External Air into 
the gaping Veſlels, the moitture in them be- 
ing evacuated, after this the natural heat in 
a violent force, preſſing upon rhe external 
Arfor a paſſage; begets an expiration , but 
thisheat returning to the inward parts, and 
the Air giving way to it cauſeth a Reſpi- 
ration, the Reſpiration thus obrained when 
the Blood is ſpread through the Face it breaks 
the Air ;, by the affluence of humours 1n th2 
Noſtrils, thus in its recets it cauiech Expi- 
r2:10n, but the Air bing again forced 1320 
thoſe places which are cmptied of blood , ir 
cau{eth a reſpiration, to evince which A/ſcle- 
nages propoſeth the inſtance of an Hour 
Glefs, which gives the account of time by 
tle running of Water, let the Tunnel by 
wich Water is powcred into che Glaſs, re- 
preſent the Lungs, then the caule of reſpi- 
ration is the fineneſs of the jnward parts of 
lie Breaſt, for thicher the ourward Air which 
Grfg 4 1s 
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15 more groſs haſtens , but the Air is forceg 
backward, the Breaſt not being Capable =: 
ther to receive or want 1t , but their | beinz | Cc 
always ſome of rhe more tenuious parts of | to 
the Air leit, ſo that all of it is not exploded ÞÞ th 
to that wiich there remains, the more vcr. Þ 2d 
cerous external Air with equal violence; | tic 
forced , and this he compares to cuppins © Br 
Glaces, all ſpontaneous breathings are torm. Þ ret 
ed by the contrafling of the ſmaller pores of 

the Lungs and to the Neck, for theſe area | - 
our command. Herophilns atrributes to Lnoke 
Bodies which are in the Nerves. Aiteris | 
and Muſcles a moving facuity, and the Lungs 
are affected with a natural deſire of enlarg- Of 
Ing and contracting themſelves. further thre 
is another operation of the Lungs by attr: 
ction of the-outward Air , which is drawn 
in by the abundance of the external Air, 4 
next to this there 1s a ſecond narura! 2ppe- 
ite of the Lungs, the Breaſt pouring mn wi 
it ſelf that Breath, and being filled is 10 ie 

tr able to make an atirattion , via the Et 

ſperflu:ty of irupon the Lungs, the parts I] 
of thz Rody mutual ty CONcurring to this Y © 
Fiunctic Ny 24 the alternate participation of I] *: 
fuinels and cm: rinels, ſorthat to the Lungs I] 30 
Periain fon: Motions, Firſt , when the I} of 
Lungs re is the outward A ir, Secondly,tie | z 
outward Air this entertained is cranfmitied I} t 
the Breait. Thirdly, when the Lungs I © 
g:11 receive that Air which they imparted 4 
co the Breaſt, Fourthly, when this Air cu 
reccivec from the Breaſt, they throw ou 
Walrus 


4 
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wards; another when the Breaſt diſchar- 


zeth 1T ſelf of it upen the Lungs; two 


Contractions, firſt when the Breaſt draws in- 
to it ſelt che Air, the ſecond when it expels 
this which was in{1nuated into it, the Breaſt 
:dmits only of theſe :rwo motions of dilata- 
tion, when it draws from the Lungs the 
Breath, the other of Contraction when it 
returns what it did receive. 


————_—_ 


CHAP. XXIV. 


Of the Paſſions of the Body , and whether the 
Soul hath a Sympatherical Condolency 
with it ? 


HE Szoicks ſay, that all the paſſions are 
Seated In thoſe parts of the Body 
which are affected, the Senſes have their re- 
dence in the commanding part of the Soul. 
Exicurns, all the Paſſions and all the Senſes 
xe in choſe parts which are affected, bur the 
commanding part is ſubject io no Paſſion. 
Strato, that all the Paſſions and Senſes of the 
Soul are 1n the rational or commanding part 
of it, and are not fixed in thoſe places which 
ze affected, for in the Soul it ſe}f Parience 


takes its reſidence, and this is apparent, 1n 


terrible and dolorous, as alſo in timorous 


and yaliant Accidents. 
LIBER. 


MT WM. 
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LIBER V. 
CHAP. I: : 0 
Of Divination. 4 


Þ. L ATO and the Storcks they intro. Y;:4 
y duce Divination as an Enthuiaſti. Y;1, 
cal fury, and the Soul it ſelf being Þ fin 
A of a Divine Conſtitution , and © 54 
this prophetick faculty is a Celeſtial rage or K+ 
an illapſe of the Divine knowledge into Men, Þ ;;i 
or by ſome Prophetick faculties into thoſe Þ (1 
two parts they diſtributed the Art of Divi 6 
nation. Zenophanes and Epicurws utterly re- I tt 
fuſe any ſuch art of foretelling future con- I] fr 
 tingences. Pythagor as rejects all manner of I yt 
Divination which is by Sacrifices. A-i#e. Y 
tle and Deiſcearchas admit only thele two IN yl 
kinds of it, a fury by a Divine inſpiration, I )f 
or by Dreams, they deny the immortality | 

of the Soul, yet they affirm thar the mind  - 
of Man hath a participation of ſoincthiog 
that is Divine, 


CHAP, 


Il 


bk Sh.) —_—— — HR 
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CHAP. IL 
Whence Dreams do ariſe ? 


JEwocritua, that Dreams are formed by 

the Iilzvle of advantitious repreſenta- 
roxs. Strato , the irrational part of the 
<1) in Sieep becoming more ſenfible, is mo- 
red by the rational part of it. Herophilus, 
hat Dreams which are cauſed by Divine in- 
tint have a neceſſarv cauſe, but Dreams 
which have their Oreen from a natural 


E (1c a[ile rom rhe Souls 3 forming within 


i;felf the Images of thoſe things which are 
convenient for them, and will happen to 
&m; thoſe Dreams which are of a Conſti- 
tution mixt of both theſe have their Oren 
from the fortuitous appulle of Images, 2s 
wha! we ſee thoſe things witch pleaſe us, 
thus it happens many times to thoſe perions 
"hon their ſleep imagin they embrace rheir 
\f.ſtreſles. 


CHAP. IL. 


Of the nature of Generative Sced. 


contains in it felt a power of moving 


[| that ſperm is that thing which 


whereby 
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whereby *cis inabled to produce a being lix 
unto that from whence it was emitted. p,. 
rthagoras, that Seed is the ſediment of thy 
which nouriſhetf us, the froth of the nures 
Blood, of the ſame nature is the Blood ang 
Marrow of our Bodies. Alcmeor, it is par 
of the Brain. Plate, it is the deflyx of the 
ſpinal Marrow. Epicurus, That it is a frae. 
ment torn from the Body and Sonl. Dems. 
critus,that ſperm proceeds from all the par 
of the Body, and chiefly from the Principal 


parts of Bodies (viz.) the Carneoss Fibre 


3nd Bones. 


_ 2 "II ——— | 333 "DAY tare 


CHAP. IV. 


IWhether the Sperm be a Body ? 


T Auſrppme and Zero, *ts a Body, anditis 
a fragment of the Soul. Pyihazors, | 
Plato and AriFotle, that the Spermatic fx 
culty is incorporeal as the mind 1s which 
moves the Body, but the effuſed matter is 
corporeal. 


CHAP, 


0 


——_ 
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dill 

The C n, 
Ml. 

tha CHAP. V. 

Vreſt 

0 Whether Women do give a Spermatick emiſſion 

Hat ' as Men de? 

the 

rap 

_ (Plthagoras » Eprcurns, Democritus , that 

ar; # Women have a Seminal projeCtion, their 

no] Y permatick Veſleis are inverted, and it is 


ik that makes ?em have a Venereal Appe- 
S ttc. Arsotle and Plato, that they emit a 
material moiſture, as Sweat we ſee produ- 
ced by Exerciſe and Labour, but that moi- 
ſure has no Spermatick Power. Z7:ppo,that 
Women have a Seminal Emiſſion, but not 
ifrer the mode of Men, for it contributes 
wthing to Generation, it runs out of the 
Matrix, and therefore ſome Women with- 
out Coition, efpeciely Widows, give the 
feed , there are that aſſert irom Men the 
Bones, from Wornen the Fleſh procecds. 


A OO Ce - 


CHAP. VI: 


How 15 it thatConceptions are maae ? 


Proceeding Purgation extending the Ma- 
trix, the Zcnſtruaces attrafting from 
the whole Bulk the pureſt part of Blood, and 


this is likewiſe in the Genital Seed of Man, 


this 
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this is the Conception; on the contran cle: 
there is a failure by the impurity and fy, 8 
ouſneſs of the Womb, by the paſſions of tex} if! 
and grief, by the weakneſs of Women aff 


the decay of ſtrength in Men. tr 

| wot 

pg oy r_—— ——{ 

to 

| 

| ſh 

A fi ter what manner Males and Females arc mnt 
neratea? 


FE Mpeaveles, that heat and cold zive th 
differeace in the Generation of Males and 
Females: Heace is it that Hiſtories acqiaint 
us that the firit Men had their Original in h 
the Eaſtern and Southern parts of the World, 
Parmenides is of opinion pertectly contra 
ant; he affirms that Men firſt ſprouted out of F 
th-Northern Earth,for their Bodics are more 
bulky, Women out of the Southern, for d 
_ theirs are more rare and fine. Hipponax,the } * 
more compacted and ſtrong Sperm,the more I © 
fluid and weak diſcriminate the Sexes. 4 Þ} © 
naxagoras and Parmenides , that the Scedot 
the Man being caſt from his right 1:de into 
the rizht ſide of the Womb, or fro th: 
jeft {ide of the Man into the left fide vf tit 
Womb, then there is the Generation oI the 
Male, of Females when there is an alterat: 
on in the courſe of Nature. Leophare 
whom Ariſtotle makes mention of =fſ121s 


the Generation of Men to the right ard 
| cles 
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des, of Women to the left. Layſcipps he 
gives the reaſon of it to the alteration or di- 
Þ {erfity of parts,according to their prevalen- 
o,the Male hath a Yard,the Female the Ma- 
trix, 28 to 2Ny other reaſon he is ſilent. De- 
mcritus, the Maile and Female parts are com- 
— Þ non to both ; the Generation is according 

tothe powerful influence of either of them. 

Hipponax, if the Spermatical faculty be more 

#{tual, the Male, it the Nutritive Alj- 
eo: © nent the Female is Generated. 


C—_— 


ho CHAP. VII. 
TT by what means it #5 that Monſtrous Births are 
rid efſeticd x 


þ Mpedecles, that Monſters receive their O- 

rigination from the abundance or defect 
fs © of matter, or that it is divided into parts 
the Y which are ſuperabundant, or elſe there is an 
jr © frror by a lapſe into an improper recepta- 
4. ce, and thus he preſumes he hath given all 
of © tiecauſes of Monſtrous Conceptions. Stra- 
to © ', that it comes from the Add:tion , Sub- 
he Y ffra'ion , Tranſpoſition of the Seed, or 
tle Diſtenſion or Inflamation of the Matrix. 
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CHAP, IX. 


How comes it to paſs that a Womans too fre. 
gnent Conver ſation with a Man binders / 
Conception? 


Tocles the Phiſician , that no Genit th 
: Sperm is projected, or if there be i th 
a leſs quantity than Nature requires, or that 
there is no prolifik faculty in it , or by rez- if 
ſon that there is a deficiency of a due pro- ÞÞ ;. 
portion of that cold Moiſture and Drineſs, F 
or that there is a Reſolution of the Geners th 
tive parts, the Srercks attribute Sterility to 
the obliquity of the Yard , by which means 
it is not able to ejaculate Sperm in a die IF 
manner, or from the unproportionable mag: I ;.. 


nitude of the parts, the Matrix being {0 - 
contracted as not in a capacity to receive, | ” 
Eraſiftratw aſſigns it to the Wambs , being I | 
more callous or more carneous , thiner or | — 
{maller then nature does require. 

L/ 


' 


Y 
, 
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CHAP. X. 


Whence is it that one Birth gives two or three 
Children ? 


EMpedecles affirms, that the ſuperabun- 

dance of Sperm, and the Diviſion of it 
cauſes the bringing forth of two ©: three 
Infants. Aſclepiades, it is performed from 
the excellent qu-lity of che Sperm, after 
the manner that from the Ruor of one Bar- 
key Corn two or three ſtalks do grow - Sperm 
thatis of this quality, 1s the moſt protifick. 
Fraſifiratus, thar Superfzrations happen to 
Women as to irrational Creatures, for if 
the Womb be well purged and very clean, 
then there will be divers Births. The S:9- 
&%, if ariſech from the various recepiacles 
that 16 in the Womb, when the Seed il;ap- 
ſes into the fir!? or ſecond of them., then 
thereare Conceptions n;-vn Conception,and 
two or three [::fants are born. 


a 
CAE On ny" "III 


CHAP. RI. 


J Vhence is it that Children reſemble their Pa- 


rents and Progenttors. 


HE fmilitude of Children to their Pa- 
rents proceeds from the vigorous Pre- 
nlency of the Generating Syerm ; the dif- 
inilitude from the evaporation of the natu- 
al heat. Parmenides, when the Sperm is e- 
Hh '  jaculated 
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| jaculated from the right fide of the Womj, 


then the Infant gives the reſemblance of ih 
Father, if from the left, *tis ſtamped with 
the ſimilitude of the Mother. The $104, 
that the whole Body and Soul pjye the 
Sperm, and therefore reſemblances ariſe 
from tlHoſe Characters and Images which are 
of their own proper kind and nature, as ; 
Painter draws his Image in Colours {imila 
to that he intends to Copy out; the Women 
they have a concurrent emiſſion of Seed, j; 
the Feminine Sced have the predominancy, 


then the Child reſembles the Mother, if the 


Maſculine the Father. 


je” CEE 


CHAP. XII. 


How eome? it to paſs that Children hav « 
greater ſunilitude with Strangers than with 
their Parents? 


T H E greateſt part of Phyſicians «| 


firms, that this happens caſually and 
fortuitouſly, for when the Sperm of the Man 
and Woman are too much refrigerated, the 
Children carry a diſſimilitude to their P:- 
_ rents. Empedocles, a Woman when ſhe Con- 
ceives, impreſles a ſhape upon the Infant, 
for oft times Women have been enamouted 
with Images and Statues, and the Children 
which were born of them gave their fmili 
tudes. The Sroicks, that the reſemblances 
flow from the Sympathy and conſent ot 
. minds, the inſertion of effluvias and rays, 
' not by thoſe Images orPictures. CHA}. 
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nb, 

the ff — —_ 
by CHAP. XIII. 

Ry, 

Lhe : 

wn Whence ariſeth Barrenneſs in Women and In- 
Ire potency in Men? 

$2 | | 

lar HE Phyſicians maintain, that the Ste- 
en rility in Women ariſeth from the Womb, 


i Þ for if it be after any ways thus affected, 
; & there will be a Barrenneſs, if ic be more con- 
he Y dented or more enlarged,or more callous, or 
more carneous, or if it be more languid, or 
there be an Atrophy or vicious diſtemper of 
Body ; or laſtly, if the Womb ſuffers an a- 
yulfion, or diſtorted Configuration. Dzocles 
he holds, tliat the Sterillity in Men ariſeth 
4 F from ſome of theſe cauſes, either that they 
cannot at all ejaculate any Sperm, or if the 
do, it is leſs then nature doth require, ox elſe 
f I thereis no generative faculty in theSperm,or 
4 Y the genital Members are tilagging,or from the 
obliquity of the Yard,it not bejng in a capa- 
city ro emit the generating Sperm , or from 
the incongruous bigneſs of the Yard. The 
Sroicks attribute the cauſe of Sterilliry ro the 
contrariantqualities and diſpoſitions of thoſe 
ho lie with one another, bur if it chance 
n I {lat theſe perſons are ſeparated, and there 
happen a ConjunCtion of thoſe who are of a 
6 | ftitable temperament, then there's a com- 
of Þ Mixture according to Nature, and by this 


x, Means an Tnfant is formed. 
P Hl 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 
How comes it to paſs that 1nles are Barren 7 


Lcmaon,that the Barrenneſs of the Male 
Mules ariſeth from the thinneſs of the 
genital Sperm, that 1s, the Seed is too chil, 
the Female Mules are barren, for they are 
not oxen to admit a paſſage, and this he him. 
ſelf avers. Empedecles, the Matrix of the 
Mules are ſo {mall,ſo depreſſed, ſo narrowed, 
ſo invertedly growing to the Belly , that the 
Sperm cannot be regularly emitted, or if it 
could, there was no capacity to receive it. Dj- 
ocles concurs in this opimon with him, for 
faith he, that in our Anatomical diſſe*tion of 
Mules,we have ſeen that their Matrix's areof | 
ſuch configurations , and *cis poflible that 
there may be the ſame reaſon why fomeWo- | 
men are Barren. | 


—_ —— 
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CHAP. XV. 


Whether the Infant in the Mothers Womb be ms © 
Amnmal ! 


Lato,that the Embrio is an Animal torbe- 

ing'contained in the Mothers Womb,Mo- I t! 
tion and Aliment are imparted to it. The II tl 
Stoicks,*tis not an Animal, but to be accoun- I} tl 
ted part of the Mothers Belly, like as we te I} u 
the Fruit of Trees, they are eſteemed part of } L 
theTrees,until it be full ripe,then it falls and J 1 
ceaſcth to belong to the Tree, and thus itis } 1 
with 
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with the Embrioe. Empedocles, that the Embrio 
is not an Animal, yer whilſt it remains in the 
Belly it breaths the firſt Breath that it draws, 
as an Animal is when thelnfant is newly born, 
then the Child having its moiſture ſeparated, 
the extraneous Air making an entrance into 
the empty places, a reſpiration is cauſed 
in the Infant , by the empty Veſſels recei- 
ving of it. Drogenes, that Infants are born 
inanimate, yet they have a natural heat, but 
preſently when the Infant is caſt into the 0- 
pen Air, it draws its natural heat into the 
Lungs and fo becomes an Animal. Herophilus 
acknowledgeth that Infants have a natural, 
but not an Animal motion,and that theNerves 
ze the caufe of that motion, that then they 
hecome Animals when being firſt born, they 
ſuck in ſomething of the Air. 


— — 


C Hd A P. XVI. 


How Embrios are nouriſhed or the Infant in the 
Belly receives it”s aliment '? 


Emocritus and Epicurus, that the Embrio's 

in the Womb receive their aliment by 
the mouth, for we perceive as ſoon as ever 
tie Infant is born, it applies it's mourh to 
the breaſt; in the Veſſels of Women our 
underſtanding concludes, there are little 
Dugs and that the Embrie?s have ſmall 
mouths by which they receive their nutri- 
ment, the Sro:cks by the Secundines and Na- 


el they partake of their aliment. 599 


h 3 rhe 
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therefore Midwites inſtantly after their birth 
bind them and open the Infants mouth 
that it may receive an other ſort of aliment, 
Ailcmeon that they receive their nouriſh. 
ment from every part of the Body ; as : 
Spunge ſucks in Water. 


——_ _— \ a—_ 


C H A P. XVII. 


wh part of the Body us firſt formed 


in the Womb ? 


T HE S:oicks , that the whole Embrie is 
formed at the ſame time. Arsftotle as the | 
Keel of a Ship is firſt made, ſo the firſt part | 
that is formed is the Loins. Alcmeen the 
Head for that is the commanding and the ? 
principal part of the Body, the Phyſician, : 
the Heart, in it arethe Veins and Arteries, 
ſame there are the great Toe is firſt formed | 
others affirm the Navel. 


_—_ Lu - ”_ 2: -- 


CH AP. XVII. 


WWhence u it that Infants, born in the & } ® 
venth Aonth are born alive? —o Bl 


[EE 1/peaocles that when the hands race I þ! 
took firſt it?s Original from the Earth, | Ni 

the Sun was ſo flow in it's motion, that } fo 
then one day 1N ts length was equal to tel fe. 
Months | 
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Months, as now they are; in proceſs of time 
oneDay became as long as ſeven Months are, 
and there is the reaſon that thoſe Infants 
which are born at the end of ſeven Months 
or ten Months they are born alive ; the 
Courſe of Nature ſo diſpoſing that in one 
day or one night the Infant ſhould be born 
and increaſed; Timers faith not ten Months, 
but he ſuppoſes that nine ſuffices by reaſon 
that from the firſt conception there is the 
retention of the enſtruas, and ſo it may 
generally paſs for ſeven Months when really 
there are not ſeven, for they may know that 
ſo many Months may happen before a wo- 
man be purged of her Menſtrua's; Polibus 
and Dzocles they acknowledge that the 
eighthMonth gives a vitalBirth to the Infant, 
though the life of it is more faint and lan- 
guid ; many therefore we ſee born in that 
Month die out of meer weakneſs, though 
we ſee many born in thatMonth arrive at the 
ſtate of man, yet they affirm if Children be 
born in thatMonth they ought not to be pre- 
ſerved; Ariſtotle & Hippocrates that if the wo- 
man continues the Child in the Womb ſeven 


J Months, if then the Child falls from her and 


beborn alive, yet it cught not to be nouriſhed 
and ſuſtained, for the Navel being very lan- 
guid rendred the Birth of the Child very dif- 
cult and troubleſome, it cauſeth an Atro- 
phy in the Infanc; but if the Infant continues 
nine Months in the Womb. and then breaking 
forth: from the woman it is intire and per- 
felt; Pulipps that an hundred eighty two 

Hh 4 _ _ Oays 
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_ days and an half, do ſuffice for the briaging 
forth of a living Cild; that is in {ix Manths, 


in which ſpace of time the Sun moves from 
one Tropick to the other, and this is calleg 
ſeven Months, for the Days which are over: 
pluſs in the ſixth are accounted to give 
venth Month ; thoſe Children which ate 
born in the eight Month cannot live, for 


— the Infant then falling from the Womb, the 
Novel which is the cauſe of nouriſh:nent | 
bein 


affected with pain is the reaſon that 
the Infant, languiſh*d and have an Atrophy, 


the Mathematicians that eight Months are | 


enemies to every Birth, ſeven are friends 
and kind to it, the Signs of the Zodzach are 
then enemies when they fall upon thoſe Stars 
which are Lords of houtes, what Infant is then 
born will have a Li:e ſhort and unfortunate, 
thoſe Signs of the Zodiack which are Mile- 
volent and injurious to generation are thoſe 


eight computed froin one Sign till you come | 
to ſeventh after; ſuch are the Ram unlocis- | 


ble with Scorpio, the Bull with Sagttarins, the 
T wins with the Goat, the Cancer with A qu 
T1445, the Leo with Piſces, the Virgo with 4- 
res, upon this reaſon thoſe Infants that are 
born in the ſeventh or tenth Months are like 


to live. but thoſe in the eight Month will die. | 
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RE a SH i ets, end 


CHAP. XIX. 


LO — 


Of the generation of Animals, how Animals 
are begotten, and whether they are ob- 
noxiom to corruption. 


Hoſe Ph;lsſophers who entertain this 0- 
- Pinion that the World had an Original, 
(0 likewiſe aſſert that all Animals are ge- 


J rated and corrupted; the followers of E- 


cw, who gives an eternity to the World 
ifirm the generation of Animals ariſeth 
ſom the various permutation of parts mu- 
tally among thernſelves, for they are parts 


of the World with them ; Anaxagoras and 


Enripedes COncur ; 


A afferent change, gives various forms, 


J 4rximanders Opinion is that the firlt Ani- | 
J nals were generated but of moiſture, and 


they were incloſed in barks on which thorns 


_ F grow, but in proceſs of time they became 


bigger this thorny bark with which they 


J ice covered being broken they became 
J nore hardened and they lived but for a very 


ſhort ſpace of time  Empedocles that the 


J ft generation of Animals and Plants was 


by no means compleared, the parts were diſ- 
pyned for they would not admit ofan union - 


the ſecond preparation for their being ge- 
- nerated 
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generated, when their parts were united any « 
appeared in the form of a Spectre, the thirg 
preparation for generation was when their 
parts mutually amongſt themſelves, gayez 
being to one another; the fourth when the 
parts not being aſlimulated one to another 
as though they conſiſted of Earth andWater, Y,, 
but theſe parts amongſt themſelves fone Yj,4 
were generated, as aliment, and that which tile 
is condens'd, others were generated as the Þ jjo 
form and beauty of Women operating: Þ jg 
proritation by the motion of the Spermatick } ml 
Veſſels, inall forts of Animals are diſcrini. Tj, 
nated by their proper Temperament and FI, 4 
Conſtitution, ſome are carried by a proper be, 
appetite and inclination to Water, ſometo vin 
breath in the Air, until they pertake ofa I gy 
more fiery quality, but thoſe that are her I ;;« 
vier incline to the Earth , but theſe Ani- by 
mals whoſe parts are of a juſt, equal tempe- I tho 
rament.,their breaſts render them Vocal. I ( 


ut 
DE 


re. 
CHAP. XX. — 
How many ſpecies of Animals there are, an 
and whether all Animals have the endow- 
ments of Sence and Reaſon ? JW 


TJ Here is a certain treatiſe of Arijtztle,i 
which Animals are diſtributed with tout F qo 
kinds, Terreſtial, Aqueous, Foul and He þ 


venly, and there are not only Animals 1: ha 
| reſtrial Y ** 
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eſtrial but there are Animals in thoſe hea- 
realy Orbs, which are endowed with Rea- 
6n,and are immortal. Dewocritus and Epicu- 
m, that all Animals which have their reſfi- 
tence in the Heavens are by them eſteem'd 
Rational. Anaxageras, that all Animals 
hve only that reaſon which is Operative ; 
Int not that which is Paſſive, which is juſtly 
ted the Interpreter of the mind, and is 
ite the mind it ſelf. Plato, the Souls of all 
tioſe who are ſtiled Brutes they are Ratio- 


Cr], but the evil Conſtitution of their 


bodies, and becauſe they have a want of 


JS: diſcurſive taculty, they appear not ſo to 


te, this is manifeſted in Apes and Dogs,theſe 
zive an inarticulate, but not an articulate 
ſound. Dzogenes, that this ſort of. Animals 
xe partakers of Intelligence and Air, but 


"Yb reaſon of the groſneſs in ſome parts of 
" I them, and by the ſuperfluity of moiſture in 
J hers, they neither enjoy underſtanding, 
J ſence, but they are affefted as Madmen 
J ic, the commanding Rational part is. - 


CHA P. XXI. 


J What time 55 required to fhape the parts of 


Animals in the Womb ? 


Seng , the Joynts of Men begin to 
be formed from the 38ch day and their 


ſhape scompleated in the nine and fortieth 
| Aſclepiaaes 
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Aſclepiades, that Male Embrios by reafon 


2 greater natural heat have their parts he. 


gun to, be formed in the 26th day: many ar 
ſooner, and they are compleated in all thei 
parts on the fiftieth day, but the parts of 


the Fernales are articulated in two Months 


but by the defect of heat are not conſy. 
mated till the fourth, but the members 
Brutes they are compleated at various time, 
according to the Comixture of the Element 
of whch they conſiſt. 


Y — Ee ee — —— CI, 


CHAP. XXII. 


Of what Elements each of the Members of 
Hen are compoſed ? 


| 2h ey the fleſhy parts of us are co: 
{tituted by the contemperation of the 
four internal Elements in us, the Earth and 
Fire being mixt in a double proportian 
make the Veins but when it happens thit 
the Nerves are refrigerated by the Airthen 
the Nails are made the Earth and Water, 
which are within the body give the bones, 
duly mixt together produce ſweat and 
tears which flow from theſe bodys al 
OUTrs, 


Vo 
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CHAP. XXUL. 


What are the cauſes of Sleep and Death ? 


"pas; that Sleep is cauſed when the 
Blood retreats to the concourſe of the 
Veins, but when the Blood diffiſes it ſelf, 
then we awake, but when there is a total 
retirement of the Blood, and a tull refrige- 


 ::2tion, then men dye. Empedecles, an im- 


moderate cooling of the Blood cauſeth 
Seep, but a total remotion of heat from 
Blood cauſeth Death. Drogenes, when all 
the Blood is ſo diffus?d as that it fills all the 
Veins, and forces the Air contain'd in them 
tothe Back and to the Belly, that is below 
it, the breaft being thereby more heated, 
thence Sleep ariſes, but if every thing that 
$ Airy in the Breaſt forſakes the Veins then 
Death ſucceeds. Plato and the Stocks, that 
Sep ariſeth from the relaxation of the ſen- 
tive Spirit, it not receiving ſuch a remiſh- 
0 2s wind doth upon Earth, but ſo that, 
tiat Spirit is carried about the inteſtine 
parts of the Eye-brows, in which the prin- 
(pal part has its reſidence, then Death en- 
ſues, there being a total remiſſion of the 
knſitive Spirit. 
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CHAP. XXIV. n 
When ard from whence the perfeftion of 4 Ma G 
commences e F 


FJ Froclitns and the Srorcks, that men be Þ te 

gin their compleatneſs when the ſecond Þ thi 
Seprinary of years begins, about which & Di 
time the Seminal Seramw is emitted ; Trea © 501 
firſt begin their pertection when they pine F bu 
their Secds,till then they are immature, im- Y nz 
perfect and unfruitfal, after the ſamemar Þ tin 
ner a Man is compleated in the ſecond %ep-& is 
tinary of years, and is capable of Learning I qu: 
and Diſcipline. 


[ EI 


CHAP. XXV. 


Whether Sleep or Death appertarns to the Sul 
or Body ? | D 

e ff *Potle's Opinion that the Soul al y;, 
Body both Sleep and Dye ; andikeſY 1, 
proceed from that moiſture, whict vJ ,,, 
ſubjected in the Breaſt, and that Aliment the 
which is in the Stomack,and aſcends tothok Fg. 
Places which are about the Head ; and thi for 
cools that heat which is in the heart: Deatd 


is the perfeR refrigeration of all heat wr vitl 


"7 


, but Death is only of the Body and 
not of the Soul, for the Sonl is immortal, 
Anaxagorar, Sleep makes the operations of 
the Body to ceaſe, *tis a corporea) paſſion 


and affects nor the Soul ; Death is the ſepa- 


ration of the Soul from the Body; Lucippas, 
that Sleep is only of the Body, which is thus 
cauſed, when the ſmaller particles immo- 
tecately evaporated from the natural heat, 
that makes Death , but theſe affections of 
Death and Sleep are of the Body not of the 
Soul. E-mpedecles, that D=ath is nothing elſe 


@ but ſeperation of thoſe fiery parts by which 


man is compoſed, and according to this ſen- 
timent both Body and Soul dye, but Sleep 
s only a ſmaller feparation of the Fiery 
qualities. 


CHAP. XXVI. 
How Plants have their Augmentation ? 


Late and Ewpedecles,that Plants are Anj- 
mals and are informed with a Soul; of 

this there are clear Arguments, for they have 
trembling & ſhaking and their Branches, are 
extended, when the Woodmen bend them 
they yeild but in their return to their former 
ſtraitneſs and ſtrength to one another. Ars- 
fo;le doth grant that they live, but that they 
renot Animals , for Animals are affected 
vith Appetite, Sence , and Reaſon. The 
Staicks 
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Stoicks and Epicnreans deny that they are in. 


formed with a$Soul,by reaſon thar all ſorts of 


Animals have either Sence, Appetite 9 
Reaſon, but Plants are fortuitoully, nor ar; 
they the proqu&t of the Soul. Empedicle, 
the firft of all Animals were Trees, ang 
they ſprang from the Earth before the 5 
in its motion, enriched the World, and he. 


fore Days and Nights were diftinguilhed; | 


but by the harmony-which is in their Conſt; 
tution they partake of a Maſculine andFe. 
minine Nature, and thev increaſe by thy 


heat, which is exalted out of the Earth, for | 


they are parts belonging to it , like as En. 
bries in the Womb are parts of the Won 
fruits in Plants are excreſlences proceedin; 
from Water and Fire, but the Plants being 
dryed up by the want of Water, by the hex 


of Summer the Leaves fall, yet in ſome Tree ? 
the Leaves remain, as in the Olzve, Law | 


and Palm, the differences of their moiſture 


and juice ariſes from the multitude of Parti. | 
cles and various other Cauſes, for they are | 


diſcriminated by the various partic'es that 
feed them, and this is apparent in Vines,for 
that difference: which we fee: in the choiceſl 
Vines, flow not from the Multitude of their 
particles, but from the Soil, from whence 
they receive their Nutriment. 


he 


F 4 
uy 
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16 CHAP. XXVII. 
l: 
0f Nutrition and the Augmentation of Bodies. 


FMpedceles, Animals are nouriſhed by the 

adminiſtring to them that which is pro- 

per to their own Nature, they are augmen- 

ted by the application of heat. the ſub'traRi- 

on of either of which make them ro lan- 

pviſh and decay, the ſtature of Men in this 

@ preſent Age , if compared witch the magni- 

tude of thoſe Men which were fir{t produ- 

&d, is no other but a meer Infancy compa- 
red with the preſent ſtate of Manhood. 


CHAP. XXVIII. 


- Tf hence 55 it that in Animals there are 4 ppctites 
| aad Pleaſures? 


HAT the want of thoſe Elements 
which compoſe Animals, vive to them 

J 4ppetite, Pleaſures Spring from humidiry, 
fromthe remotion cf d-npers and ſuch like 
things as preturbations, &c. 


= LAT | SS &” FS sS FF I ww 
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CH AP. XXIX. 


What # thecauſe of a Feaver, or whether 
it is that affeftton of the Body annext to 


a prumary paſſion ? 1 


ERafitrati gives this definition of ;Yf h 
Feavor , a Feavor 1s a quick motion of Yy4{ 
blood, not produced by our conſent , it War 
falls upon the Veſlels of the Lungs, this he r 
we ſee in the Sea, It 1s in a ſerene calm, Wy q: 
when notiing difiurbs it, but then !t isin Withe 
motion, when a violent preternaturai wiid Whom 
blows upon it, it raget hand is circied with rerſo 
waves ; after this manner It is in the Body Wythe 
of Man, when the blood 1s in a nimble agi- Wrinys 
tation then. it falls upon thoſe Veſle!sin 
which the Spirits are; and there being 
in an extraordinary heat it fires the whole 
body; the opinion that a Fevyour is an Aj- 
pendix to a preceeding affection pleaſeti 
him. Drocles, he proceeds after this mal-f 
ner ; thoſe things which are internal and 
latent are manifeſted by thoſe which extet- 
nally break torth and appear, wherelorelt 
is clear to us that a Feayer is a:ncxedto 
ſuch paſſions and affeCtions, theſe arc wounds 
intiaming Tumors inguinacy ablceſles. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXX. 
' | Of Health, Sickneſs and old Age, 


Iems0n,the preſerver of health is a jſt 

and ecyal proportion of the qualities 
: if heat and moiſture and dryneſs, b trerne(s 
of ud ſweetneſs and the other qualities; on the 
It Wenrrary che pi evailing Empire of aneabove 
S Wie reſt is the cauſe of Diieaſes and Author 
!; Mi deſtruction let the ca ife b{ what itwill ; 
Il Withere be a1 exceſs of Heat or C d, or 
il Whom e:cceſs and defect, as we ſee in f:me 
il Wrerfons,thac there may be a defect of Blood 
) Worthe Brain, therefore heal:h is.the Harmo- 
| Wiious commi«crure of the Elements. Dzocles, 
Il Wickneſs, for the not - part proceeds from 
te irregular difpoſition of the Elements 
the Body, for thar makes an ill Habit or 
Conflitution of it. Era/ſtratus, that f1cknets is 
Fanſed by the exceſs of digeſtion and Cor- 
notions : on the contrary health is the Mo- 
katon of the Dyer, aid rhe rt: king that 
ich is convenient and (ulficierr for us :':1s 
lk unanimous opinion of the Sro:cks, that 
llewant of heat brings old Age: char thoſe 
rrſons in whom heat more abounds live 
tle longer, Aſclipiadas, that the Egyptians 
hon grow old, and therefore at thirty years 
f Ape they are antient Men, their Bodies 
king exceſſively heated and ſcorched by 
I 12 the 
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ttany, that Region heir 
= -; 4 : 4099 4 Brom ro grow (|; 4 
hon be have liv?d an hundred and tmer, 
—_ "I coldneſs of the Country yr, 
- h from the violence of the hex 
Gebekic of the Ethiopians are more fine;au 
__ h who live in Northern Countries 
_ ——_ ſtate of their Bodies, f / 
= , ca and robuſt, and by cong 
—_— live the longer. 


| body ; 
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Plutarch's Morals. 


q/Breviate of a Diſcourſe 
ſhewing that the Stoicks 
| ſpeak, greater Improba- 
I bilities than the Poets, 


f 
le 


- Bade Engliſh out of the Greek 
by William Baxter Gent. 


IND ARS Ceneus hath been ta- 
ken to task by ſeveral for being ; 
improbably feign?d, impenetrable 
by Steel, and impaſlible in his 

Yiodj; and ſo, | 


l Iſcending into Hell without a wound 
irq with ſound foot parting in two the ground. 


J But the Sroicks Lapithite , as if they had 
aved him out of the very Adamantine 
Wer of Impaſlibility ix ſelf, though he is 
It invulnerable, nor exempt from either 
Kneſs or pain, yet remains fearleſs, re- 

I1 3 oretlets 
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) 
gretleſs, invincible and unconſiraingh|s 
in the midſt of wounds, dolours and tor. 0 
ments, and in the very ſubverſiens of thlff D 
Walls of his Native C:ty;z2nd otter tit þ ſite 
oreat Calamities. Again. Prndar's Cinyf 2 
is not wounded when {iruck ; bur the Sruack T 
Wiſe man 1s not derain*d when ſhuc pi w 
Priſon, ſiffers no c-mpulſion by being bi 
thrown down a Precipice, 1$ not torturl m 
when on the Rack, takes no hurt hy beingÞ hi 
burng, and when he carches a fall w WreatÞY he 
ling he is ſtil} uncooquerable, when he gf] (k 
encompaſſed with a Rampire, he is not tolelff ey 
Beſieged,. and when ſold by his Enemies, kf no 
is nct to be made a Priſoner : Being in ng 
better a caſe than thoſe Ships that have in 


ſcri>?d upon them; A PROSPEROUSM to 
VOYAGE, PROTECTING 
PROVIDENCE, A PRESERVAY 20 


TIVE AGAINST DANGER & 


and yet for all that endure Storms, are ni col 
{erably ſhattered and overturn*d. Furipid% the 
Folaus of a tecble, ſuperannuated, od na noc 
by means of a certain Prayer became ona aſk 
$..ddain Youthful and Strong for Batt! MW Bri 
Bur the Seoicks Wile man was yelcrial to! 
moſt D-teſtable and the worſt of Villain Bic 
but to day is chang?d on a fſiiddaia intoff me 
a ſtate of Vertue, and is become of a pre 


wrinckled, pale fellow ., and ( as «/£//y/Þ out 
ſpeaks) | 
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0f an old ſickly wretch with ſiitch ins back , 
Diftent with rending pains as0n 4 Rack. 


Gallant, Godlike and Beautcons Perſon. 
The Goddeſs 1Mmervuatook from Ulyſſes his 
minckles, baldneſs and deformity,to make 
him appear a handſome man. But theſe 
mens Wiſeman, though old age quits not 
his body, but contrarywiſe ſtill Iays on and 
heaps more upon it, though he remains 
(tor inſtance) humpt-backt, toothleſs, one- 
eyd, is yeſEeither deformed, disfigured, 
nor ill-favoui?d, For as Beetles are ſaid to 
relinquiſh Perfumes and to perſue after ill 
ſcents ; ſo Sroxcal Love having us*d it felf 
to the moſt foul and deformed Perſons, if 
by means of Philofophy they change into 
200d form and comelineſs, becomes pre- 
fently diſguſted. He that in the Sroichs ac- 
count was in the forenoon (for exainple) 
the worſt man in the World, is in the after- 
noon the beſt of men. And he that falls 
alkep a very Sot, Dunce, Miſcreant and 
Brute, nay and by Fove a Slave and a Beggar 
to boot, riſes up the ſame day a Price, a 
cb and a Happy man, ( and whica is yet 
more) a Wiſe, Fuſt, Determind and an Vn- 
repoſſeſſed Perſon : Not by ſhooting forth 
out of a young and tender body a downy 
beard, or the ſprouting rokens of mature 
youth ; but by having in a feeble, ſofr, un- 


J manful and undetermin'd mind a perfett 


{mclle®, a conſummate Prudence , a Godlike 
I 1 4 Diſpoſutien 


JMI 
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Diſpofitton, an Unprejudicd Science, and an 
Unalteravle Habit , (his Vicioutnels with. 
out giving the lea(t ground firſt in order tg 
it; ) yea, I had almoſt ſaid, becoming in an 


inſtant of time of the vileſt Brute a fort of | 


Hero, Gen145 Or God. For he that receives 
his Vertue from the Sroicks Portico may lay, 


» Ask, what chou wilt it fhall be granted ther, 


It brings Wealth along with it, it contain 
Kingſhip in it, it coniers Forgyne , it ren- 


IL wt 


ders men Proiperous, and mes them to | 


want nothing, and To have a ſufficiency of 


every thing, though they have not one | 


Drachm of Silver in the Honſe. The Fabi- 


Jar Relations of the Poets are ſo careful of | 
Decorum, that they never leave a Hercuiy | 


deſtitute of neceſſaries, but thoſe {til} ſpring, 


2s out of ſome Founrair, as well for him | 
for hisCompanicns. But he that hath receiz'd | 
of the Stoicks Amalthea, becomes indeeda | 
Rich man bur he begs his Victuals of other | 
men; heisa Kg , but reſolves Syllogiſms ; 
for hice; he is the only man that hathal | 
hings , but yet pays Rent for the Houle he } 
lives in, and ofcentimes buys bread with | 
borrow'd Money, or elſe begs it of thoſe | 
that have nothing themſelves. The King ? 


of Ithaca begs with a deſign that none may 
know who he 1s, and makes himſelf, 


As like a dirty, ſorry Beggar, 
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in Þ x he can: Bur he that is of the Portico while 
h. & he bawles and crys out ; Je's I only that ama 
o IN] King, [ts / only that am a Rich man, is yet 
n & many times ſeen at other peoples doors ſay- 


"8 04+ 


, I 0: poor Hipponax pray ſome pity take, 
Bejtow 472 old caſt Cont for H::v:ns [ake, 
I'mwell nigh dcad with cold and all Ore quake. 


Plutarch's 
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Plutarchs Sympoſiachs. 
Tranſlated from the Greek by T.. C. 


BOOK Hl... 


Imonides the Poet, my Soſſins Senecsa, 
feeing one of their Company fir 11- 
lent, and difcourle no body, ſaid , 
Sir if you are a Foo} ?tis wilely done? 

if a whe man, very fooliſhly - *tis good to 

conceal a Mans folly, but (as Hcraclirus lays) 
tis yery hard to do it o're a Glaſs of Wine, 


Which doth the Graveſt Men to Mirth advance, 
And let them looſe to Sing to Langh and Dazce, 
Ard ſpeak what had been beater left unſaid. 


In which Lines the Poet in my rind ſhows 
the difference between being a little heated 
and down right Drunk ; tor to Sing, Laugh 
and Daunce may apree very wcll ro thoſe 
that have gone no further than aMerry Cup: 
But to pratrle and'ſpeak what had been bet- 
ter lefr unſaid , argves a Man to be quite 
ne, and therefore Plaro thinks, that Wine 
1s the moſt ingenious diſcoyerer of Mens 


Humors : And Homer, when he lays, 
LF 
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At Feaſts they bad not known each others minat; 


Evidently ſhows, that he knew Wine ws 
poweriul to open Mens thonghts, and {ull of 
new Diſcoveries - ?Tis true from the bare 
eating and drinking, if they ſay nothing, we 
can give no gueſs at the Tempers of the 
Men, but becauſe Drinking leads them on 


to Diſcourſe, and Difcourſe lays a great mg. | 


ny things open and naked which were ſecret 
_ and hid before; therefore to ſport a Glaly 


of Wine together, lets us into one anothers H 


humours. And therefore a Man may rez- 
ſonably fall foul on «£/op, why Sir, would 
you have a Window + -very Mans Breaſt, 


through which we may iook in upon their 


Thoughts ? Wine opens and expoſes all, it 


will not ſuffer us to be ſilent , but takes off | 


all Mask and Vizor, and makes us regardlels 
of the ſevere precepts of Decency and Cu- 
ſtom : Thus .#/op or Plato or any other ihat 


deſigns to look into a Man , may have their | 
deſires ſatisfied by the aſſiſtance of a Bot- | 
tle; but thoſe that are not ſolicitous to Pump | 


one another, bur to be ſociable and pleaſant, 


diſcourſe of ſuch manners and handle ſuch 


queſtions as make no diſcovery of the bad 
parts of the Soul but comfort the good, aud 
by the help of neat and polite Learning, 
lead the intelligent part into an agrecabie 
Paſture and Garden of delight : This made 
me Ccllect an4 Dedicate to you this third 
Dedication of Table diſcourſes, the _ 

0 


1 


by 
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of which is abour Chaplets made of Flow- 
ers. 


FP — 


Quelſt. I. 


Whether Chaplets of Flowers are moſt becoming 
4 Philoſopizer Ly 


T7 Athens Erato the Muſitian keeping a 
folemn Feaſt to the Muſes, and invit- 
| ting a great Many to a Treat, the Company 
was full of Talk, and the Subject of the di- 
ſcourſe, Garlands : For after Supper many of 
all ſorts of Flowers being preſented to the 
Gueſts, Ammonizabegan to jeer me for choo- 
fnga Roſe Chaplet before a Lawrel, ſaying, 
that thoſe made of Flowers were effeminate 
and fitted toyifh Girls and Women more 
than Grave Philoſophers and men of Muſick : 
And I admire that our Friend Erato, that 
adominates all flowriſhing in Songs, and 
blames good Agatho, who firſt in his Trage- 
dj of the 4y/tzars ventur*d to introduce the 
Cromatick Airs, ſhould himſelf fill his en- 
tertainment with ſuch various and ſuch florid 
xouan Colours : And (ince he ſhuts out all 
the ſoft delights, that through the Ears can 
enter to the Soul, ſhould introduce others 
through the Eyes and through the Noſe, 
and make theſe Garlands inſtead of ſigns of 
Fiery, to be inſtruments of Pleaſure, when 
it muſt be confeſed that this Oynment gives 

3 
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a betcer ſmell than thoſe rrifling Flower 
which wither even in the Hands of thoſe that 
wreath them : Beſide all Pleaſure muſt be ha. 
niſht the Company of Philoſophers, unleſs 
"tis of ſome uſe or defired by natural Appe- 


 tite; for as thoſe that are carried toa Ban. 


quet by ſome of their invited. Friends (fox 
inſtance, Socrates carried Ar:iſtodemm to A. 


gatho?s Tabic) are as Civily entertained az | 


the bidden Gue'ts, bat he that goes on his 
own account is ſhut out of Doors ; thus the 
pleaſures of Eating and Drinking being jn- 
vited by natural Appetite ſhould have admi{. 
ſion, bur all the others which come on no 2c- 
count, and have only Luxury to introduce 
them, ought in reafop to be denied. 

At this ſome young Men not throughly 
acquainted with Ammenizs his humor, being 
abaſh*d, privately tore their Chaplets, but 
I perceiving that Ammonizs propoſed this 
only for Diſcourſe and Diſputation fſake,ap- 
plying my ſelf to Trypho the Phyſitian, (aid. 
Sir you muſt put off chat ſparkling Rojie 
Chaplet as well as we, or declare, as I have 
often heard you, what excellent preterya- 
tives theſe lowry Garlands are again!t the 
ſtrength of Liquor - But here Eraro putting 
in, ſaid, what is it decrecd that no pleaſure 
muſt be admitted without profit ? And muſl 
we be angry with our delight , unleſs hired 
to endure it ? Perhaps we may have reaion 
to be aſhamed of Ointments and purple 
Veſts, becauſe ſo coſtly and expenſive ; and 


look upon them as (in the Barbarians Phrale) 
rea? 
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treacherous Garments and deceitful Ozonrs ; : 
hut theſe natural Smells and Colours are _ 
pure and ſimple as Fruits themſelves, and : 
mithout expence ,, or rhe curiotity of Art : 
And Iappeal to any one witerher tis not ab- 
fuxd to receive the Sapors Nature gives us, 
2nd enjoy agd reject thole Smeils and | (>. 
ſours that the Seaſor s afford us, becauſe for- 
ſoth they B!ofſom with delight, and no o- 
ther external profit or advantage : Beſides, 
we have an Axiom againſt you, for if (as 
you affirm) Nature makes nothing; in vain, 
| thoſe things that have no other uſe, were 
dſign'd on purpoſe to pleaſe and to delight; 
Belides obſerve, that to thriving Trees Na- 
tire hath given Leaves, both for the pre- 
ſervation of the Fruit, and of the Stock it 
kIf; for thoſe ſometimes warming, ſome- 
times cooling it, the Seaſons creep on by de- 
rrees, and do not aflault it with all their vi- 
olence at once : But now the Flower whilit 
tis on the Plant is of no profit at all, unleſs 
neuſe it to delight our Noſe with the ad- 
mirable Smell, and pleaſe our Eyes when it 
opens that inimitable variety of Colours - 
and therefore when the Leaves are pluckt 
df, the Plants as it were ſuff:r injury and 
et: There isa kind of an Ulcer raiſed 
ad an unbecoming nakednefs attends z and 
ne muſt not only (as Empedocles fays,) 


(Palm, 
By all means ſpare the Leaves that Grace the 


but 
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but likewiſe of al} other Trees , and net jr. 
juriouſly againſt Nature, Robbing them 
their Leaves, bring Deformity on them tg 
adorn our ſelves ; but to pluck the Fjower, 
doth no injiry at all; ?*tis like gathering 


Grapes at the time of Viatage, unleſs pluckt 
when ripe, they wither of themſelves ang 
fall ; and rheretore, like the B4rbarians, why 
cloath themſelves with the skins more com. 
monly than wich the wool of Sep , thoſe 
that wreath Leaves rather than Flowers jr. 
to Garlands, ſeem ro me to uſe the Plant, 


neither according to the Dittates of Reaſon | 


| or defign of Nature: Aud thus much | {y 
in defence of thoſe who ſel] Chaplets of 
Flowers; for I am not Grammarian enouzh 
toremember thoſe Poems which tells us that 
the old Conquerors in the ſacred Games were 
crown*d with Flowers; yet now [ think on't, 
there is a ſtory of a Roſy Crown that belongs 
to the Muſes ; Saphe mentions it in 2 Copy 
of Verſes to a Woman unlearnt and unac- 
quainted with the Muſes. 


Poor ſhort li2d Creature thou ſhalt whclly dye, 


Death with thine Eyes thy Fame ſhall cloſe, 
And thou ſhalt unregarded lye, 
*Cauſe ne*re acquainted with the Muſes Fije. 


But if 7rypho can produce any thing to our} i 


advantage trom Phyſick , pray let's haveit : 
Then Trypho taking the Diſcourſe faid ; tht 
Antients were very curious and well ac 


qunaited with all theſe things, becauſe Plants 
were 
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were the Chief ingredients of their Phyſick : 
and of this ſome ſigns remai: till now; for 
the Tyrians offer to Agenor and the Alarneſ;- 
as to Chiron the firlt ſuppoſed Practitioners 
of Phy ſick as firſt Fruits, the Roorsof choſe 
Pants which have been ſucceſsful on a Pa- 
tient. And Bacchus was not only countcd a 
Phyſitian for finding Wine,the moſt plealing 
and moſt potent remedy, but for bringing I- 
jy,the greateſt oppolite imaginable to Wine, 
into Reputation ; and teaching his drunken 


Y followers to wear Garlands of it , that by 


that means they might be ſecur?d againſt the 
niolence of a Debauch, the heat of the li- 
quor being remitted by the coldneſs of the 
Ivy; Beſides the Names of ſeveral Plants 
ſuficiently evidence the Antients curiotity 
in this matter ; for they nami*d the Walnut - 
Tree, Kaeyz, becaule it ſends forth a heavy 
and «ae6]:xzoy drowſey Spirit , which: aftects 
their heads who ſleep beneath it, and the 
Daffadill, ydpriomres, becauſe it benums rlie 


E Nerves and cauſes a {tupid ragzoSr heavincts 


nthe Limbs ; and therefore Sophocies Calls if 


J tie Antient Garland Flower of the preat 


(that is the Earthy) Gods : and iome tay 
Rue was call'd 2ſzyy from its atirinzent 
ality, for by its drineſs proceeding trom 
ts heat, 75ſyver, it fixes the Seed, and 1s ve- 
yy hurtful to great Bellied Women : But 
thoſe that imagine the Rerb 643v5s and the 
precious Stone of the ſame Name are calPd 
b becauſe powerful againſt the force of 
Wine are much miſtaken z for both receive 

K k their 
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their Names from their Colour. for its jcaf ; 
not of the colour of {trong Wine, but reſem- 
bles that of weak diluted Liquor. Ad in. 
deed I could mention a great many which 
have their Names from their proper Ver. 
tues, but the care and cxperience of the An. 
tients {ufficiently appears in thoſe of which 
they made their Garlaneds, when a) de- 


fign*d to be merry aud frolick ore C31aſs of: | 


Wine; for Wine , eſpecially when it ſieres 
on the Head, and weakens the Body juſt at 
the very Spring and Origen of Serce, di- 
fterb: the whole Man: Now the E/iuvum 
of Flowers are an admirable Preſervatives- 


eainſt this, they ſecure: tlie Brain as 't weie | 


2 Cittadel againſt the efforts of Drunken- 
neſs; for thoſe that are hot open the FP Pore) 

and give the fumes free paſſage to c xlale 
and the mederately cold repel and keep 


down the aſcending Vapors ; ſuch are tit | 
Violet and Roſe; for the Odors of botk theſe 
are prevalent 20ainſt any ach and heavinels | 


in the Head : The Ficwer of Priver and G1 


cus, brivg rhoſe that have drunk freely into | 
2 gentle ſleep; fur they ſend forth ſmooth and 
gentle Efiuvinms which ſoftly take off allz | 


ſperities that ariſe inthe Bedy of the run- 


ken, and fo :I] things being quiet aid cor! 


poſed, the violence © of the noxious hymour 
is abated and thrown «ff; the ſmells of {ome 
Flowers being received into the Brain,clcanke 
the Organs and Inſtruments cf Senſe, and 
gently by their heat, withuut any violence 


er {orce,diſlvive the humours and warm and 
cherl 
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cheriſh the Brain it ſelf, which is narurally 
cold ; and upon this account they call choſe 
little Poſies rhey hang about their Necks, 
inÞuila and anoint their Breaſts with the 
Oyls that are ſqueez d froin them ; and of 


this Alcens is a Witneſs, when ne bids his 


Friends 


Pour Oantmeet 6*re ors Iabouring Temples preſt 
With various cares, and Ore hu aced Breaſt. 


for by that means as we draw our Breath 
trough the Noſe, the warm Odours ſhoot 
into the Brain; for they did not call thoſe 
Giarlands hung about their Neck vmz9ulJss 
tecauſe they thought the Heart was the Seat 
and Ciiadel of the (0,5) Mind: (for on thar 
account they ſhou:d, rather have calPd them 
'mluuidzs) but, as 1 ſaid before, 2 aratu- 
wary from their Vapour and Exhalation. 


B:lides, *ris no ſtrange thing that theſe ſmells 


of Garlands ſhould be of fo conſtderable a 
Vertne, for ſome tell us that the ſhadow of 
the Yew, eſpecially when it Bloſſoms , kills 
ttole that ſleep under it; and a ſactle Spirit 
aieth from prefi Poppy which ſuddenly o- 
iecomes tne unwary ſqueezers: And there 
San Herb catl*'d Alyſzus, which to ſome that 
take it in Theiz Hands, to others that do bit 
look on it, is jzound a prefent remedy againit 


the Hick-np ; and ſome affirm, that planted : 


tear the Stalls, it preſerves Sheep and Gaats 
rom the Rot and Mange : And the. Rofe 


J 5 called £5), probably becanſe it fends 
Kk 2 _ forth 
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forth pxWwa a ftream of Odours ; and f 
that reaſon it withers preſently : *Tis a cov. 
ler, yet fiery to look upon, and no wor. 
der, tor upon the ſurface a ſubtle heat being 
driven out by the inward heat looks viyid 
and appears. 


Queſt. II. 


Whether Toy i of a Hot or Cold Nature? | 


Li this diſcourſe, when we ail hum't 
Trypho, Ammonius with a ſmile, faid, 
*tis not decent by any contradiction to pul 
in pieces, like a Chaplet this various andflo- 
rid diſcourſe of Trypho?s + yet methinks the 
Ivy is a little odly interwoven, and unjuſtly 
ſaid by its cold Powers to temper the heatof 
ſtrong Wine for *tis rather fiery and hot, 
and its berries ſieept in Wine make the l- 
quor more apt to inebriate and inflame; and 
from this cauſe, as in ſticks warp'd by the 
Fire, proceeds the crookedneſs of the 
Boughs : and Snow, that for many days wil 
le on other Trees, preſently melts from 
theBranches of thelvy,and waſtes all around, 


as far as the warmth reaches, but the gres| 


teſt Evidence is this; Theephraſtus tells | 
that when Alexander commanded Harpalw 
to Plant ſome Grecian Trees in the Babilow- 
en Gardens, and becauſe the Climate is ve- 
ry hot and the Sun violent, ſuch as were yr 

ſ 
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5, thick and fit to make a Shade; the Ivy 
only would not grow, tho all Art and Dili- 
pence poſſible was uſed; it withered and 
died, for- being hot it felf, ir couldnot agree 
with the fiery nature of the Soil ; for exceſs 
in fimilar qualittes is deſtructive, and there- 
fore we ſee every thing 25s it were affects its 
contrary , a cold Plant flouriſhes ir. a hot 
Ground, and a hot Plant is delighted with 
acold ; upon which account ?tis that bleak 
Mountains ex pos'd to cold Winds and Snow, 
tear Firs, Pines and the like, full of Pitch, 


C fery and excellent to make a Torch. But 


beſides, Trypho , Trees of a. cold nature , 
their little feeble hear not being able to dif- 
fuſe it ſelf ,, bur retiring to the Heart ſhed 
their Leaves; but their natural oilyneſs and 
marmth preſerve the Laurel, Olive and Cy- 
prefealways Green, and the ike too in rhe 
Ivy may be obſerv'd. And therefore ?tis 
not likely our dear friend Bacchas, who calld 
Wine u49v and himſelf ys9uyr5:5; fiouldbring 
lv into Repuration for beiny a preſervative 
zainſtDcunkenneſs and an Enemy to Wine. 
But in my opinion, as Lovers of Vine, when 
they have not any juice of the Grape rtcady 
drink Ale, Mead, Cyder or the like; thus 
be that in Winter would have 2 Vinc-Gar- 
land on his head, and finding the Vine na- 
ked and without Leaves, uſed the Ivy that is 
ke it; for its Boughs are rwited and irre- 
Bular, its Leaves moiſt and diſorderly con- 
Wd, but chiefly the Berries like ripening 
cluſters make an exatt revreſegcation of »* 


[ 
! 
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Vine; but grantthe Ivy to be a preſeryatiye 


apainſt Drunkenneſs , that to pleaſe yoy_ 


Types, Bacchus may be a Phylitian, jtiyj 


aſhrm thar power to proceed from its hear, | 
which either opens the Pores or helps to dj. 


ve!i the W:ne. 


11>on this Trypho ſate ſilent, ſtudying fox | 
an anſwer, Eraſto zddrefiing himſelf toy; ? 
Youths, ſaid, T7yphowants your afſiftance,jely | 
him in this diipure about the Gariands, or ! 
be content to fit without any : Ammoniutcg | 
bid us not beafraid, for he would nt re. 
piy to any of our diſcourſes, and T:yplu | 
I:kewiſe urgii:g me to propoſe fomethiny, [4 
faid, to demonſtrate that the Ivy is cold, i; | 
not ſo proper a tas; for me as Trypho, forhe | 
of:en uſerh Coolers and Bindeis, but that | 
propoſition, that Wine in which Ivy Rerries | 
have beer, 45 more inebriating, Is not tive; } 


' for that diſturbance which it raileth in thuſ 
that drink 1t, is not ſo properly c:II:d Dun. 


kennels as alienation of mind or Madicls, | 
{ſuch as Beans anda thouſand other things | 


that fet Men befides themſelves, uſually pre- 


duce; the crookediiets of the Bough 1s | 
argument at all, for ſuch violent and ut- } 
natural effects cannot be ſuppoſed to oiv- } 
cced from any natural quality or Po: | 
Now Sticks are bent by the Fire, becalle | 
that d:aws the moiſture, and fo the crooi- | 
edneſs is a violent diſtorrion ; bur rhe uatl- | 


ral hezt nour ſheth and preferves the Roy: 


Conſider therefore whether ris not £110 weak | 


neſs and coldiels of the Body thet maccs 


w.nd, | 
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wind, bend and creep upon the Ground, for 


thoſe qualities check its riſe,and depreſs it in 
its aſcent ; and render it like a weak Tra- 
reller that often firs down and then goes on 
zgzin 3 and therefore the lvy requires ſome- 
thing to twine about and needs a Prop; for 
it is not able to ſuſtain and dire its own 
Branches becauſe it wants heat, which natu- 
rally tends upward : The Snow 1s melted by 
the wetneſs of the Leaf, for Water deſtroys 
it ealily, paſſing through the thin Conrex- 
ture, it being nothing but a congeries of 


; F ſinall bubbles ; and therefore in very cold 


but moiſt places, the Snow melts as ſoon as 
in hot : That it is continually green doth not 
proceed from its heat, for to ſhed irs Leaves 
doth not Argue the coldneſs of a Tree - 
Thus the My rtle and Well-fern, though nor 
hot, but confeſſedly cold are green all the 
Year : Some imagine this comes from the e- 
qual and duly proportioned mixcure of the 
qualities in the Leaf,to which Empedoctes hath 
added a certain aptnels of Pores, throngh 
mich the nouriſhing Juyce 1s orderiy tran{- 
nitted, ſo that there is [till ſupply ſufficient : 
But now ?tis otherwile in Trees whoſeLeaves 


all, by reaſon of the widenels of their 


tigher,and narrowneſs of their lower Pores ; 
or the latter do not ſend juyce enough, nor 


tie former keep it , but as foon as a linall 


ſtock is received, preſently pour it out - 


This may be illuſtrated from the uſual wa- 


ng of our Gardens, for when the diſltri- 


4ution is unequal, the Plants that, are always 


RK 4 watered 
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watered, have nouriſhment enough, ſeldgy 
wither, and look always green : But you far. 
ther argue, that being Planted in Ba'z},y j 
would not grow : * Twas well done of the 
Plant methinks, being a Particular frjeq 
and familiar of the Beor#an God, to {cory tg 
live amongſt the Barbarians , or imitate 4. 


lexander 1n following the manners of thoſe ? 
Nations; but *rwas not its heat but co1d thy | 
was the caule of this avertion ; for that could | 
not agree with the contrary quality : for one | 
fimilar qual;ry doth not deltroy but cheriſh. | 
nothet : 1 hus dry ground bears Thyme,tho 1 
*L1S naturally hor: Now at Babilen they ſay, | 
the Air is ſo {uffocating, fo intolerahly hot, | 
thar many of the richer ſort ſleep upon Ski | 


full of Water, thatthey might lye cool. 


IDES 


Oey - Ow—— 


Quelt, III. 


LORUS thought it ſtrange, that Ariſe. | 
þ tle in his diſcourſe of Drunkenneſs, - | 
firming that Old Men are eaſily, Women | 
hardly overtaken, did not affign the cauſe; | 
{ince he ſeldom faiiPd on ſuch occaſions, and | 
propoſed it to us (we were a great many ac 
quaintance met at Super) as a fic Subject for 
Our-Inquiry , Syla began; one part will cor: | 
duce to the diſcovery of the other; and if | 
we rightly hit the cauſe in relation to = 

Oo | 


Why Women are hardly, Old Men caſily,fext ? | 


1 1h; 
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women, the difficulty, as it concerns the 
ad Men will be ealily diſpatch*d . For their 
Wo Dacures are quite contrary ; moiſtneſs, 
(noothneſs and ſoftneſs belong to the one, 
1d dryneſs, roughneſs and hardneſs the ac- 
idents of the other - As for Women I think 
the principal cauſe 1s the moiſtneſs of their 


J t:mper , this produceth a foftneſs in the 
I {<, a ſhining ſmoothneſs , and their uſual 
I furgations : Now when Wine is mixt with 


zpreat deal of weak liquor , *tis overpow- 


- TY cd by that, looſeth its ſtrength and becomes 
J fatand watriſh : Some reaſon likewiſe may 
J drawn from Arzorle himſelf, for he af- 
J firms that thoſe that drink faſt and take a 
J le draught without drawing Breath , are 
J {dom overtaken ; becauſe the Wine doth 
F ntftay long in their Bodies, but having ac- 
J quired an zwpetas by this greedy Drinking 


ſuddenly runs through, and Women are ge- 


|  terally obſerv?d to drink after that manner - 
FJ 6clides *cis probable that their bodies,by rea- 
" Y fon of the continual defluttion of the moi- 


FJ ucein order to their uſual purgations, is 


- F recy porous, and divided as it were into 


many little Pipes and Conduits; into which 
hen the Wine falls *cis quickly convey?d 
aayz and doth not lie and fret the princi- 
pparts, from whoſe diſturbance Drunken- 


-Y i proceeds : Bur that Old Men want the 
J facural moiſture, even the Name y4e11:s 


1 my opinion imitates; for that Name was 
given them , not as e#oy]es 4/5 yiv , DUE as 


bing in the habit of their body puller 
an 


3 


and yenes? : Beſides the ſtifneſs and rough. 
neſs proves the dryneſs of their Nature: 
Therefore *tis probable, that when they 
drink, their hody being grown ſpungy by the 
dryneſs of its nature ſoaks np the Wine, ang 
that lying in the Veſlzlls affets the Sences, 
and prevents the Natural motions - For 
Floods of water glide o?re the clole grounds, 


nor make them ſlabby, bt quickly fink int | 
the openand chapt Fields ; tis Wine ein | 
ſuckt in by the diy parts, lies and works jq | 
the bodies of old Men : Bur belides, *ris eg. 
ſy to obſerve, that Aze of it ſelt hath all 
the Symptoms of Drunkenneſs : Ther Þ 
Symptoms every body knows (w:z.) ſhak. | 
ing of the joynts, faultring of the Tongre, | 
Babling, Paſſion, Forge: fulneſs and Diltrz- | 
ftion of the Mind ; many of which being in- | 
cident to old Men, even whilſt they are well | 
and in perfect health, are heightened by any | 
little irregularity and accidental debauch,  * 
that Drunkenneſs doth not beyer in Old ! 
Men any new and proper , bur only intend | 
and increaſe, the. common Symptoms : And | 
an evident ſ1gn of this is, that nothing is(6 ? 


like an Qld Man as a Young man Druak. 
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Queſt. IV. 


I Ihether the temper of women ts colder or 


hatter than that of AAen ? 


'Hus Sy4a faid, and Apollonides the Mar- 

- ſhal {ubjoy nd, Sir.whar you diſcours?d 
concerning, old Men » I will:ngly <dmir, buc 
n my apintcn you have o;nitred a conſide- 
able realon 1n relation to the women, viz, 


I the coldnels of their temper, which quench- 


th che heat of the ſtrongeſt Wine, and 
makes it looſe all its deilruRive force , 
ind fire : This reflection ſeeming reaſona- 
hles Aibryliata the Thaſian, a Phyſlitian 
kept us from a haſty concluſion upon this 
matter, by {faying that ſome fſi1ppos*d the 
Female Sex was not cold, but hotter than 
the Male - and cthers thonght Wine rather 
cold than hot. When Florw frem?d ſirr- 
priz'd at this diſcourie ; Arhrylliatus conti- 
nud, Sir, what 1 mention about Wine, | 
hai] leave to this Man, pointing to me, to 
make out. for a iew days before we had 
handled the ſame matter + Bur that women 
are of a hot conſtitution, 1 ſuppole may be 
proved firſt from their ſmoethneſs ; for 
their heat waſtes all the ſuperfllious nour;ſh- 
ment, which breeds hair ; Secondly, from 
their 2bundance of Blood, which ſeems to 
be the Fountain and ſource of all the heat 

that 
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that is in the Body - Now this abounds &< | 


much in the Female Sex, that they are ai 
on Fire, unleſs reliev?d by frequent and ſud- 


dain evacuations - Thirdly, from an uſual | 


practiſe of the Sextons in burning the ho. 


dies of the Dead, ”tis evident that Females | 
are hotter than Males; for the Bed{-men are | 
wont to put one Female body with ten Males | 
upon the ſame pile ; for that contains ſome | 
inflamable and oyly parts,and ſerves for fue] | 
to the reſt - Beſides, if chat that is ſooneſt 
fit for generation is hotteſt, and a Maid be- | 
gins to be furious ſooner than a Boy, this is # 
a {trong proof of the hotneſs of the Feimal: ; 
Sex : but a more convincing follows, Wo. | 
men endure cold better than Men, they are | 
not fo ſenſible of the ſharpneſs of the ! 
weather, and are contented wich a te 


Cloaths. 


And Florws reply*d, methinks, Sir, from | 
the ſame Topicks I could draw concluſtons 7 
againſt your aſſertion ; for firft, they endure | 
cold better; becauſe one ſimilar quality | 
doth not ſo readily aft upon another; and } 
then again their Seed is not active in geners- | 
tion, but paſſive matter and nouriſhment | 
to that which the Male injects: But more, | 
Women grow effete ſooner then Men ; that | 
they burn better than the Males proceeds | 
from their Fat, which is the coldeſt part of | 
the body 3 and young men or ſuch as utc ex- | 
erciſe have but litrle fat : Their monthly ! 
purgations doth not prove the abundance, | 


but the corruption and badneſs of their | 
blood: } 
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J 100d : for being the ſuperfluous, and un- 
J digeſted part, and having no conve- 
J cient veſſel in the Body, it flows out, and 


zppears languid , and feculent:, by rea- 


J on of the weakneſs of its heat; and 
J the ſhivering that ſeizes them at the time of 
I their purgations ſufficiently proves that 
JT jbich flows from them is cold and undi- 


veſted : And who will believe their ſmooth- 


F ito be an effect of heat rather than cold ? 
J When every body knows that the hotteſt 
- Y ractsof the body, are the moſt hairy - for 
J : ſuch excrements are thruſt out by the 
J heat, which opens, and makes paſſages 


trough the skin ; but ſmoothneſs is a con- 
{quent of that cloſeneſs of the ſuperficies 


F vtich proceeds from condenſing cold : And 
J that the fleſh of Women is cloſer than that 


of Men, you may be inform'd by thoſe that 


J lc with Women that have anointed them- 
J flves with Oyl,, or other perfumes, for 
J tough they do not touch the Women, yet 
J they find themſelves perfum'd, their bodies 
FJ |; reaſon of their heat and rarity drawing 
F tie odours to them : But I think we have 
J uted plauſibly and ſufficiently enough of 
lis matter. 
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Queſt. 5. 


Whether Wine 1s potentially cold? 


1) U T now I would fain know upon what | 

accounc you can imagine that Wine is | 
cold : Then, ſaid !, do you believe this tohe | 
my opinion ? Yes ſaid he, whoſe elic? And | 
I reply*d, I remember a good whiile ago | þ 
met with a diſcourſe of Ar:/totles upon this | 
very queſtion : And Epicure in hits bang ict * 


hath a long diſcourſe, che ſum- of whick iz, 


that Wine 07 it {eif is not hot, bur that it | 
contains ſome Atoms that cauſe heat; and | 
others that cauſe cold ; now when ?cis token | 
inaro the body 1t loſes one ſort of particles, | 
and takes the other out of the body it {«f, | 
as It can beſt agree with one Couſtituti- | 
on; forthat. ſome when they are drunk are | 
rery hot,-and. others very cold: This way | 


of talking leads us by Protogeras diredtly to 


Pyrrhos tor *tis evident, that {uppole we were | 
to diſcourſe of Qyl, Milk, Hony, or ike | 
Iike, we ſhall avoid all i::quiry into their pat- | 
ticular Natures, by taying that things arei0 | 
and fo by their mutual mixture with one 2: | 
nother: But how do you prove that Wines | 
cold ? And I, being forc't to ſpeak exten- | 


pore, replyP'd; by two Arguments : The 


frſt I draw fcom the practiſe of Phyſitians, 


for wken their Patients ſtomachs grow very 
Wear, 


il, 
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xeak, they Preſeribe no hot things,. and yet 
ive them Wine as an excellent remedy : 
relides they ſtop loofneſs, and immcderate 
ſeating by Wane ; and this ſhows that they 


T think it more binding, and conſtipating 


than Snow it ſelf : Now if it were potenti- 
ly hot, 1 ſhould think it as wiſe a thing 


Jt apply fiice to Snow, as Wine to the 
J heart. 


Again, moſt teach that ſleep proceeds 


from the coolneſs of the parts, and moſt 
A of the narcotick Mediciries, as Mandrage, 
Fad Oper, are coolerss Thole indeed 


york violently, and forceably condenſe bur 


J Vine cools by degrees, it gently ſtops the 
J ntion, according as it hath more or lefs of 


ſich narcotick qualities. Beſ:des, heat is 
zenerative 5 that the Seed flows ealily, tis 


J tne, proceeds from moilineſs, but the Spi- 


it, Force, and Life of it from heat : Now 


J the great drinkers are very dull unactive 
J flows, no womens Men at all, they eject 
J "thing ſtrong, vigorous, and fit for gene- 
J cation, but are weak and unperforming by 
J icon of the bad digeſtion and coldneſs ot 


T their Seed. Atid *cis farther obſerveable, 


J that the effects of cold and drunkenneſs up- 
© mens bodics are the ſame, trembling, 


JF feavinels, palenets, ſhivering, faultring of 
 F Tongne, numneſs, and Cramps : In many 


J : debavch ends in a dead Pallie, when the 
J Vine ſtypifies and extinguiſheth all the 
J fear, and Phyſicians uſe this method in cu- 
J ing the qualms and diſeaſes gotten by de- 


bauch, 


JMI 
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banch, at night they cover them well, and 
keep them warm, and at day they anoint ang 
bath, and give them ſuck food as ſhail ng 
diſturb, but by degrees recover the hegt 


which the Wine hath'- ſcater'd, and driven 


ont of the Body : Thus, I added, in theſe 


appearances we trace obſcure qualities and | 
Powers, but as for drunkenneſs what *is, tis | 
eaſily diſcern*d : For in my opinion, as | | 
hinted before, thoſe that are drunk are very | 
much like old Men, and therefore prex | 
drinkers grow old ſooneſt, and they arecon: | 
monly bald, and grey before their time, and | 
all theſe accidents certainly proceed fron ! 
want of heat: But more, Vinegar is of a | 
vinous nature, and a ſpiritof it, and nothing 


quenches fire ſo ſoon as that, it's extream 
coldneſs overcomes, and kills the flame pre- 


ſently. And of all fruits Phyfitians uſethe | 
vinous as the greateſt coolers, as Pomegre | 
nates and Peaches: Beſides do not they | 
make Wine by mixing Hony with rain Wz | 


ter or Snow for the cold, becauſe thoſe two 


qualities are near akin, if it prevails, | 
_ changes the luſcious into a poignant talte: | 
And did not the Antients of all the creep- | 
ing beaſts conſecrate the Snake to Bacch, | 
and of all the Plants the Ivy, becauſe they | 


were of a cold, and frozen Nature? Now, 


becauſe if a man drinks juice of Hemlock, | 
large dofe of Wine cures him, leſt any one | 


ſhould think this is an evidence of it's heat, 


I ſhall on the contrary affirm that Wine and | 


Hemlock jyice mixt is an incurable poylor, | 
and | 


a0 
th 
be 
il 
(0 
i 


\ 
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; od kills him that drinks it preſently. So 
that we can no more conclude it to be hor, 


jecauſe it reſiſts, than to be cold, becauſe ig 
fiſts the Poyſon. For Cold is. the only 
qality by which Hemlock Fuice works, and 
kills. 


_y FY FY 
"— 


Queſt. VI. 


Bl Which is the firtoft time for lying with a Woman? 


Ome young Students, that had not gone 
farin the Learning of the Antients, 1n- 


J web'd againſt Epicurm for bringing in, in 


his ympoſrums, an 1mpertinent and unſeemly 


J diſcourſe, about what time was beft ro lye 


mth a Woman; For, for an old Van at 


e J dipper in the Company of Youths to talk 
- Ye ſuch a Subject, and Diſpute whether af- 
J tor before Supper was the moſt conveni- 
- Feittime, argu'd himeto be a very looſe and 
J &ncht Man. To this ſome ſaid, Ther 
J !mphor, after his entertainment was end- 
: Y&, fent all his Gueſts home on Horſe-beck, 
- Yo! haſte, to lye with their Wives. Bur 
J 21m; the Phyſitian, a Man very well read 
J '! Epiceuras, faid, That they had not duly 


neigh*d that piece : for he did not propoſe 


J fiat Queſtion at firſt, and as the beginning 
JI #ftheDiſcourſe, and then Diſpute upon it ; 


ut after Supper, he defired the young Men 


J' take a walk, and then Diſcourſe of that 


L 1 | Matter, 
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Matter, on purpoſe to abate their Deirey, 
and reſtrain their Apperites: ſhewing them, 
that *rwas very hurtful atall times, but eſpe. 
cially after they had been cating, or making 
merry. But ſuppoſe he had propoſed thi 
as the chief Topick for Diſcourſe : doth it 
never become a Philoſopher to enquire which 
is the moſt convenient and proper time? 
ought we not to time it well, and dire& our 
Embrace by Reaſon ? or may ſuch Diſcour. 
ſes be otherwiſe allow?d, and muſt they he 
thought unſeemly Problems to be propoſed | 
at Table? Indeed 1 am of another Mind, | 
*tis true, I ſhould blame a Philoſopher, that 

in the middle of the Day, in the School, | 
before all ſorts of Men ſhould Diſcourſe 

ſuch a ſubjeCt : But over a Glaſs of Wine 

between friends and acquaintance, when'tis I ; 
neceſſary to propoſe ſomething beiidedull F ; 
ſerious Diſcourſe ; why ſhould it be fault 

to hear or ſpeak any thing that may inform 

our Judgments, or direct our practiſe in ſuck | 
Matters ? AndI proteſt, 1 had ratherthat 

Zeno had inſerted his looſe Topicks in lome 

merry Diſcourſes, and agreeable Table. | 
talk, than in ſucka grave,ſerious piece as his 

Polstscks, The Youths ſtartled at this free 


Declaration, fat (ilent : and the reſt of te I ;; 


Company defiring Zopyrus to deliver Fpit 
rus his ſentiment; He ſaid, The particuan 

TI cannot remember, but ] believe be fear'd th © ; 
violent agitations of ſuch Exerciſes, becauſe tht 


Body”s smploy'd in them are ſo violently aiſtur- | he; 


bed; for tucertain that Wine « a voy g'tt 
difiurter, 
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dfturber,, and puts the Body out of its uſual 
temper and th:refore whe: thus diſqu:eted, if 
quiet and ſleep d.th net c: mpoſe it, but other 

tations ſeize it, 'tss likely that thoſe parts 
Yb bit and joyn the M m'e;s wiy be looſ- 
wed, and the whole frame be as it were urſetled 
ow its Foundation, and ove. thrown, For 
then likewiſe the Seed cannot freely paſs, but is 
onfuſedly and forcilly thrown out, becanſe the 
Liquor hath filled the Veſſels of the B,dy, and 
fot its way. Therefoe, ſ5ys Epicurus, wo 


Jl nf uſe thoſe Sports when the Body is at quiet, 
Y whew che eat hath b en throughly digeſted, 


crryed about, and apply'd ro ſeveral parts of 


J th: Body, ſo that we begin to Wint 4 fre [h ſuppl y 


of Food, To this of Eptcurm, we m1zht 
jojn an Argument taken troin Payfick; Ae 


Y Dy time while our Digeſtion is perform- 


Ing, we are not ſo luſty, nor eager to em- 
brace, and preſently after Supper to endea- 
rour it is dangerous; For the Crudity of 
tie Stomach, the Food being yet undigeſted, 
May be encreas?d by a diforderly motion 
upon this Crudity, and fo the miſchiet be 
louble. Olympics continuing the Diſcourſe, 


J ad, very mnch like what Clinias the Pytha- 


torean delivers : for Story goes, That being 


Ad when a Mmm ſhould lye with a Woman ? 


le repiy*d,, i1/ben he hath 4 mind to receive 


Jl th greateFt miſchief that he can ;, For Zopyrus 


tis Diſcourſe ſeems rational, and other 
mes, as well as thoſe he mentions, have 
tteir peculiar inconveniences : and there- 


lre,as Thates the Philoſopher, to free him- 


LES ſelt 
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ſelf from the preſling Solicitations of hi 
Mother, who adviſed him to Marry, faid x 
firſt, *T# not yet time; and when, now he 
was growing Old, ſhe repeated her admg. 
nition, reply'd, Nor 1s it new 1#me ? So jg 
beſt for every Man to have the fame ming 
in Relation to thoſe Sports of Yerw; when 
he goes to bed, let him ſay. ?T not yet time; 
and when he riſes, '7's n6t now 11me. Yb 

ou ſay Olimpicus (faid Seclarus. interpy. 
ſing) befits Wreſilers 1::deed ;,. it [mells, ne- 


thinks, of their Meals of Fl: ſh, and Cas of | 


Wine, but is nit ſuitable to the preſet Conys 
ny, for there are ſome ,oung Mariyed Nin 
here, 
Whoſe Duty tis to foll-w Venus Sport, 

Nay, we our ſelves ſeem to have {me 
Relation to Yes ſtill, when in ow Hm 
to the Gods we pray thus to her, 

Fair Venus keep off feeble Az e. 

But waving this, let's inq tre, (if you 

think fit.) whether Epicurms does well, when 


contrary to all right and equity, h: iepe- 
rates Venus and the Night ;, though Menar | 


aer, a Man well skilPd in Love Marters, 


ſays, That ſhe likgs her Company better than | 
any of the Gods, For in my Opinion, | 
Night isa very convenient Vail, ſprezd ont | 
thoſe that give themſelves to that kind | 
pleaſure ; for ?tis not fit that day ficuidbe 
the time, left Modeſty ſhould be baviltt | 
from our Eyes, Effeminacy grow bold, ail | 


1uch vigorous Impreſſions on our Memorits 
be left, that might ſtill poſſeſs us _— the 
| ſame 
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ome Fancys, and raiſe new Incijnations. 
op the {ight (according to Plars) receives a 
more vigorous Impreſſion than any other 
Bodily Organ, and joyning with Imaginati- 
on, that lyes near it, works preſently upon 
the Sou], and according to thoſe Images of 
Meaſure which it brings, raiſes a new defire : 
But the N:ght hiding many and the moſt 
furious of the Actions, qui-ts and fulls 
Nature, and doth not ſuffer it t > be carryed 


J tointemperance by the Eye- But, belide 
J this, how abſurd is it, that a Man returning 


from an entertainment, merry perhaps, and 
pcun?d, crown'd, and perfun'd, ſhould co- 
jer himſelf up, curn his back ro his Wite, 
ndgo to fleep ; and then at day time in 
the midſt of his buſineſs, ſend for her out of 


J crapartment to ſerve his pleaſure, or in 


the Morning, as a Cock treads his Hens. 
No Sir, the Evening is the end of. our La- 


J tour, and the Morning the Begtnning. Bac- 


ms Ao:o; the Lootner, with Terpſichore 
1nd Thalia preſide o?ce the former, and the 


J ktter raiſerh! us up betimes to atrend on 


Minerva, Egyelns the Work-Miitris, and 
lrcury dyoegios the Merchandiz:r: and 


J icrefore Songs, Dances. and Fpithalamiums, 


-meetings, with Bas and Feaſts, and 


J nds of Pipes and Flutes, are the entertain- 
J nent of the'one, bur in the other, nothing 
J bit the noiſe of Hammers and Anvi's, the 


cratching of Saws, the City Crys, Citations tO 


J Court, or to atrend this or thai Prince and 


Migiſtrate are heard : 
Ll z Ther 
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Fen all the Sports of Pleaſure asſappeay, 
Then Venus, then Gay Youth removes: 
No Tyrſus th:n which Bacchus loves, 
But all his Clouded,and 0re- ſprea with car, 


Beſides, Homer makes not one of the Ae. 


roes lye with his Wife or Miſtris in the wil & 


time; but only Paris, who having ſhamefy]. 


ly fled from che Battle, ſneakt into the | 


embraces of his Wife : intimating, that ſuch 


laſciviouſneſs by day did not behic the ſober ? 


temper of a Man, but the mad Luſt of a 


Adulterer.But moreover, the Body will ng 
(as Epigcarns fancies) be injur'd more after 


Supper, than at any other time, unleſs x 
Man be Drunk or overcharg'd, for in thoſe 
Caſes, no doubt, ?tis very dangerous and 
hurtful : But if a Man is only rais'd and 


cheer?d, not overpower*d . by Liquor, if tis | 
Body be plyable, his Mind agreeing, and | 
then he Sports, he need not fear any diſtur- | 
bance from the load he bas within him; he Y, 
need not tear catching Cold, or tco preata | 
Tranſportation of Atoms, which Eprcaru 
makes the Cauſe of all the enſuing harm: | 


for if he lyes quiet, he will quickly fill 


gain, and new Spirits will ſipply the Veſſels 
that are emptyed. But this is to be eſpect- | 
ally taken care of, that the Body being then | 
in a ferment and difturb?d, no cares of the | 


Soul, no buſineſs about neceſſary Afﬀeairs, 0 


Jabour ſhould diſtraCt and ſeize it, leſt they | 
ſhould corrupt and ſowrs its Humours, Ni | 


gyre 
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ture not having had time enough for ſet- 
, | cling what hath been diſturb'd. For, Sir, 
/: | x Men have not the command of that hap- 
eaſe and tranquillity, which Epicurns's 
are, Y. Philoſophy procur?d him; for many great 
incumberances ſeize almoſt upon every one 
Hi-J every day, or at leaſt ſome diſquiets, and 
day } "tis not fafe ro truſt the Body with any of 
ful. F theſe, when *cis in ſuch a condition and di- 
the F ſturbance preſently after the fury and heat 
uch Y of the embrace is over. Let, according to 
ber Y his Opinion, the happy and immortal Dei- 
a F tyſitat caſe,and never mindus, but if we re- 
it F ozrd the Laws of our Country, we muſt not 
| be to-enter into the Temple, and offer 
2 F Sacrifice, if but a little before we have done 
| F ay ſach thing. ?Tis fit therefore to lex 
id Night and Sleep intervene, and afrer there 
dY i; 2 ſufficient {pace of time paſt between, 
sY riſeas it were pureand new, and as Demo- 
dl Y oth: was wont to ſay, With new thoughts 
* Y 1m the new day. 


Queſtion VII. 


Þ 
s & Why new Wine doth not inebriate as ſoon as 
other 2 


A T Athens on the Eleventh day of Fe- 
bruary ( thence called TiJoryiay 5 the 
barrel opening) they began to taſte their 
new Wine; and in old times (as it appears) 
l 4 before 
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before they drank, they offered ſome ts the 
Gods, and prayed that that Cordial Liqugr 
might prove good and, wholeſome : By ug 
T kebans theMonth is named Tesoleliews,and 
*tis our cuſtom upon the {ixth day toSacrifice 
to our good Genius and then taſte our new 
Wine, after the South-Weſt wind hath done 


blowing , for that Wind makes Wine fer. | 
ment more than .any-other, and the Liquor | 
that can bear this Fermentation is of a ſtrong | 
body and will keep well: My Father offered | 


the'tiſual Sacrifice, and when after Supper 


the Young Men my fellow Studients con- | 
mended the Wine, he ſtarted this queſtion: ! 
Why new Wine doth not inebriate as ſoon 4 6+ | 
ther ? This ſeemeda Parodox and incredible | 
to molt of us; but Agias ſaid, that luſcious | 


things were cloying and would preſently ja 


tiate, and therefore few could drink enough | 
to make them drunk ; for when once the | 
thirſt was allay'd , the Appetite would þe | 
quickly palled by that unpleaſant Liquor; | 
for that a luſcious 1s different from a ſweet | 
taſte, even the Poet intimates when he fays, * 
With luſcious Wine and with ſweet Milk aid | 
Cheeſe: Wine atfirſt is luſcious, and atter- | 
ward as it grows old, ferments and begins | 
to be prickt a little, then it gets a ſwett | 
taſke. Ariſtsnetus the Nicenſian ſaid, that | 


he remembred he had read ſomewhete, that 
ſxeet things mixt with Wine make 1t lels 
heady ; and that ſome Phyſitians preſcribe 
to one that hath drunk freely before he goes 


$0 Bed , a Cruſt of Bread dipt in Hoxey: 
| 


F 
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and. therefore if. ſweet mixtures weaken 
ucr Þ frong Wine ; *tis reaſonable that new Wine 
us Þ ſho | not be heady till it hath loſt its ſweet- 
nd Y ies ; We admir'd the accuteneſs of the 
fice © young Philoſophers, and were well pleaſed 
ew © to. ſe them propoſe ſomething our ot the 
Ine & common road , and give us their own ſenti- 
er- & nents on this matter, nowthe co:nmon and 
jor I obvious reafon is the heavineſs of new Wine, 
oe I which (as Ar:#otle ſays): violently preſleth 
& I theSromach, or the abundance of Airy and 
er Y Watry parts that lie in it,; the former of 
3- & which, as ſoon as they are preſt fly out ; and 
i: JF the watery parts are naturally fit to weaken 
-- F the ſpirituous Liquor : now when it grows 
ie FI odthejuice is improy?d, and though by the 
s JF ſeparation: or the watry parts it looſes in 
- FF quantity it gets-in ſtrength. > 


—— 
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Queſt. VIII. 


 Y 4 thoſe that are ſtark Drunk ſeem not fo 
debauch*t as thoſe that are but half foxt ? 


$ | V JT ELL then (ſaid my Father) fince 
= we have fallen upon Ari/tetle, Ple 
t F endeavour to propole ſomething of my own 
| F concerning thoſe that are half Drunk, for in 
 F mind, though he was a very acute Man, 
' | *isnotaccurate enough in ſuch matters - 
 & They uſually, ſay, I think a ſober mans un- 
| kritanding apprehends things right , and 
1 Os judges 
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judges well ; The Senceof one quite druyj 
is weak and enfeebled ; bur of him thatjy 
half drunk the fancy is vigorous, and the 
underſtanding iweakned, and therefore 
following their own fancies judg , but judg 


11lBut pray Sirs,what is your op1nion in theſe 


matters: This reaſon would ſatisfie me upon 
a private diſquifition; but if you woule 
have my own Sentiments ; let*s firſt conſider 


whether this difference doth not proceed | 
from the different temper of the Body : For | 
of thoſe that are only half drunk, the mind | 


alone is diſturbed, but the Body. not being 
quite overwhelmed is yet able to obey its 
motions,but when ?cis too much oppreſt and 
the Wine hath overpowr'd it, it betrays and 


fruſtrates the Motions of the Mind, for Men 
in ſuch a condition never go as far as ation; | 
But thoſe that are half drunk having a body | 
ſerviceable -to the abſurd motions of the | 
mind, are rather to be thought to have gres- | 
ter ability to comply with thoſe they have, | 
than to have worſe Inclinations than the 0- | 
thers: Now if proceeding on another prin- } 
ciple, we conſider the ſtrength of the Wine | 


it ſelf, nothing hinders but that may be dit 


ferent and changeable, according to tie | 
uantity that is drunk : As Fire, when mo- | 
erate , hardens a piece of Clay, but if ie- } 


ry ſtrong makes it brittle and crumble into 


pieces, and the heat of the Spring fires our | 


Blood with Feavers, but as the Summer 
comes on the Diſeaſe uſually abates : What 


hinders then but that the mind being w_ 
| rauy 
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ally raiſed by the power of the Wine, when 
tis cometo a pitch, ſhould by powring on 
more be weakned again. and its force abated: 
Thus Hellibore , before it purges diſturbs 
the body, but if roo ſmall a doſe be given, 
t diſturbs only and purges not at all ; and 
ſome taking too little of an Opiate are more 


I reſtleſs than before 3 and ſome taking too 
J auch, ſleep well : Befides *cis probable, 


that this diſturbance into which thoſe that 


J zebalf drunk are put , when ?cis come to 
J apitch, ſhould decay; and that the Wine it 


felf very much eonduces to that decay ; For 
zpreat quantity being taken enflames the bo. 
dqjand confumes the phrenzy of the mind - 
Asa mournful Song& melancholy Muſick at 
afuneral raiſes grief at ficſt,and forcesTears, 
but as it continues by little and little it takes 


J ay all diſmal apprehenſions and conſumes 
J cur forrows : Thus Wine, after it hath 
- I trated and diſturbed, calms the mind again, 
J andquiets the Phrenzy, and when Men are 
. & &ddrunk their paſſions are at reſt. 
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Why Fleſh ſtinks ſooner when expoſed ta th YC 
: Moon, than ts the Sun ? 


Evthydemus of Sunium gaves us at an enter. | 
=. tainment, a very large Bore , The Guelts : 
wondring atthe bigneſs of the Beaſt, he ſaid, | Im 
That he had, one a great deal larger, bit in | 
. thecarriage the Moon had made it ſtink , he | ſh 
could not imagine how this ſhould happen, ! 
for *twas probable that the Sun. being much | 
hotter than the Moon ſhould make it | (i 
ſtink ſooner : But ſaid Satyras, thisis vor ſo © 
ſkrange as the common'prattice of the Han- | & 
ters; for when they ſend a Bore or a Doe to | th 
a City fome miles diſtant, they drive a bs | 
z2n Nail. into it to keep it from ſtinking: } 
After Supper, Euthydemus bringing the que | 
ſtion into play again, Aſoſchro the Phylitian 
ſaid, that putrifaction was a colliquation of h 
the fl:ſh; and that every thing that putrified } 7 
grew moiſter than before, and that all heat, ! ' 
if gentle did ſtir the humours,, though no I] 2 
force them out; but it ſtrong, dry the fleſh, | 
and that from theſe conſiderations an anſwer }} © 
to the queſtion might be eaſily deduc?d : For } 
the Moon gently warming makes the bodies | 
moiſt ; but the Sun by his violent beams drys 
rather, and draws all moiſture from them: D 
'Thus Archilechas ſpoke like a Naturaliſt. | 


% 
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Y ſhepe hot Seiriou beams will many drain g, 


And Hower more plainly concerning He- 


$ ;r, over whoſe body Apollo ſpread a thick 
78 


Cloud. 
Lft the hot Sun ſhould ſcorch bis naked Limbs. 


Now the Moons Rays are weaker, for, as 


J In ſays, 
| ſhy do not ripen well the cluftered Grapes. 


J When he had done, I ſaid, the reſt of the 
I (iſcourſe I like very well, but cannot con- 
FJ fent when you aſcribe this effect to the 
J frength and degree of heat, and chiefly in 
J the hot Seaſons; for in. Winter every one 
TJ knows that the Sun warms little, yet then it 
J putrifies moſt : Now the contrary ſhould 


appen if the gentleneſs of the heat was the 


by 


J cauſe of putrifaction : And beſides the hot- 


ter the Seaſon is, ſo much the ſooner Meat 


I inks; and therefore this effect is not to be 


aſcribed to the want of heat in the Moon, 


F bit to ſome particular proper quality in her 
J Beams : for heat is not different only by de- 
J grees, but in Fires there are ſome proper 


qualities very much unlike one another, as 


I : thouſand obvious inſtances will prove : 


Cold-ſmiths heat their Gold in cheit Fires ; 

Piyſitians uſe Fires of Vine-twigs in their 

DiRillations; and Tamarisk they ſay is 4 
e 
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beſt fewel for a Glaſs-houſe ; Olive boughy 
burnt 1n a. Chimney warm very well, but 
hurt Baths , they ſpoil the Plaiſtering and 
weaken the Foundation z and therefore the 
more $kilfol of the publick Officers forbid 
thoſe that Rent the Baths, to burn Qliy, 
Tree wood, or throw Darnel Seed into the 


Fire, becauſe the fumes of it dizies ang 
brings the Head-ach to thoſe that bathe: | 
Therefore "tis no wonder that the Moon dif. * 
fers in her qualities from the Sun : and thy | 
' the Sun ſhould ſhed ſome drying, and the | 
Moon ſome diſſolving influence upon Fleh, : 
and upon this account it is that Nurſes ar 
yery Cautious of expoſing their Infants to ' 
the Beams of the Moon ; for they being full } 
- of moiſture as green Plants, are eaſily wre- | 
| Ned and diſtorted : And every body knons | 
' that thoſe that ſleep abroad under the beans | 
of the Moon, are not eaſily wak'd, but ſeen | 
ſtupid and ſenceleſs ; for the moiſture that | 
the Moon fheds upon them oppreſles their | 
faculty and diſables their bodies : Beſides * 


'tis commonly ſaid, that Women brought to 


bed when the Moon is a fortnight old, hawe | 
eaſie Labours; and for this reaſon 1 believe | 
that Diana, which is the ſame with the 


Moon, was called Aoxele and E:Aei9vz the 


Goddeſs of Childbirth : And Timethen: ans | 


poſitely ſays, 


By the blew Heaven that wheels the Stars, 
And by the Avon that caſes Womens pain?. 


Even | 
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Fren in inanimate bodies the power of the 
Moon is very evident - for Trees that are 
atin the full of the; Moon, Carpenters re- 
fuſeas ſoft, and by reaſon of their moiſtneſs 
{ubject to corruption; and in the Wane Far- 
mers uſually threſh their Wheat, that being 
dry it may better endure the Flail; for the 
Corn in the full of the Moon is moiſt, and 


I commonly bruiſed in threſhing ; befides they 
fy Dough will be leaven*d ſooner in the 
I fall; for then, tho the Leaven is ſcarce pro- 


portioned to the Meal , yet it rarifies and 


I lavens the whole lump : Now when Fleſh 


putrifies, the combining Spirit is only chan- 
ed mto a moift conſiſtence, and the parts 


J the Body ſeperate and diſſolve - And this 


is evident in the very Air it ſelf, for when 


J the Moon is full moſt Dew falls,and this Mlc- 


navan thePoet intimates,when he ſomewhere 
cals Dew the Air*s and Moon's Daughter, 


laying, 


Ste how the Daughter of the Air and Moox 
Do nouriſh all things, ſee the Corn is grown : 


Thus thouſand Inſtances do prove that the 


J /izht of the Moon is moiſt, and carries with 


Ita ſoftning and corrupting quality : Now 


| J tic brazen Nail that is driven through the 


Fleſh, if as they ſay , it keeps the Fleſh 
from putrifying, it doth it by an aſtringent 


quality proper to the Braſs - The ruſt of 


Braſs Phyſitians uſe in aſtringent Medicines, 


ad they ſay that thoſe that dig Braſs Ore, 
have 
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have been cur'd of a Rheume in their Eye, 
and that the Hair upon their Eyelids hat 
grown again ; for the fume riſing from the 
Ore being inſenſtbly applied to the Eye, 
ſtops the Rheum and drys up the humoyr. 
and upon this account, perhaps, Homer calls 


Braſs evivogs and vwesm , And Ariſtetle ſays, | 
that wounds made by a brazen Dart or a hrz. | 
zen Sword are leſs painful and ſooner cyrq | 
than thoſe thatare made by Iron Weapon, | 
becauſe Braſs hath ſomething Medicinal in it 
felf, which in the very inſtant is applied to | 
the Wound : Now ?tis manifeſt that aftrin- | 


gents are contrary to putrifying, and hea 
ing to corrupting qualities : Some perhaps 
may ſay, that the Nail being driven throngh 


draws all the moiſture to it ſelf, for the hi- | 
mour ſtill flows to the part that is hurt, and } 
therefore *tis ſaid, that by the Nail there al- | 


ways appears ſome ſpeck and tumour ; and 
therefore *cis rational that the other parts 


ſhould remain ſound, when all the corrupti- | 


on gathers about that. 
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Plutarch's Sympoſiacks, 
| { Tranſlated from the Greek by T'. C. 


Book IV. 


Olybins, my Soffins Senicio, advisd 
Scipio Africanus never to return 
from the forum, where be was con- 

S.&  verſant about the Aﬀairs of the 
City; before he had gain*d one new friend: 

Where I ſuppoſe the word gia, friend is 

not to be taken too nicely, as it ſignifies a 

laſting, and unchangeable acquaintance , 

but asit vulgarly means, ys a Well wiſher - 

and as Dicearchus takes it, when he {ſays 
J ihat we ſhould endeavour to make all 

J en fs; , well-wiſhers,, but only good 

J en, gixovs, friends; For friendſhip is to be 
quired by Time and Vertue, but Good- 

fill is produCd by a familiar intercourſe , 

J « by Mirth and trifling amongſt Civil and 

. | Erntilemen, eſpecially if opportunity aſliſts 

- I their natural inclination to good nature : 
But conſider whether this advice may not be 
xcommodated to an entertainment, as 
well as the Forum ; ſo that we ſhould not 


M m break 
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break up the meeting , before we had gain 
one of the Company to be a Well-w:ſher 
and a friend: Other occaſions drew mey 
into-the, Forum, but men- of Sence- com tg 
afi Entertainment as well to get ney 
friends, as to make their old ones Merry, 
indeed to carry away any thing elfe is for. 
did and uncivil; but to depart with one 
friend more then we had, is pleafiag and | 
commendable: and to. cn the contrary, he | 
that doth not aim at this renders the meetir 
uſeleſs, and pleaſing to himſelt,and departs Y. 
at laſt baving been. a partaker of an enier. T 
ta,inment, in reſpect of his belly , but not 
his Mind : For be that he makes one it ; lg 
Fealt doth not come only to enjoy the Meat Ys 
and Drtak. but likewiſe theDiſcourſe, Mirth ita! 
and Gentile Humor which ends at [aft in Ys" 
friendſhip and good will : The Wreſtlers 
that they might hold faſt, and lock bet- 
ter uſe Duſt; And Wine mixt with diſcourſe YT 
is of extraordinary ule to make us take fall 
hold-of, and. faſten upon a friend: For 
Wine temper*d with diſcourſe carrys gel 
tile and kind affeCtions out of the Body into 
the Mind; otherwiſe, it is ſcattered throuph 
the Limbs, and ferves only to fell andd- 
ſturb: Thus as a Marble by cooling r& 
hot Iron takes away its ſoftneſs, and makes 
it hard, fit to be wrought and receive W-E 
preſſion ; Thus Diſcourſe at an & ntertail 
ment doth not permit the men that aft We. 
gag'd, to hrcome altogether liquid by tie 
the Wiae, but confines and makes tn! 

| JOCul 
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"4 Y jocund and obliging tempers very fit to re- 


#4 Eccive an impreſſion from the ſeal of friend- 
7 © hip if dexterouſly apply'd. 


t9 AG] 
71 hd | 
f Queſt. I. 


iy Whether different ſorts of Food, or one 
» ſimgle diſh fed npon at once 18 more 
; eaſily digeſted? 


THE firſt queſtion of my fourth decad 

of Table d:{courſes, ſhall be concern- 
"ng d.fferent ſorts of Food eaten at one 
«+ Wiſeal; when we come to H; ampol:s at the 
h Malt call'd Elaphebolia Philo the Phylitian 
Wie us a very ſumptuous Entertainment ; 
rs MW Where ſeen Philinus his Son feeding upon 
+, Wrcad, and calling for nothing elfe, he cry'd 
fs Woit, O Hercules, well I fee the Proverb is 
| MWicriied ; They fought midſt ſtones but 
qr {evuld not take up one, and preſently weng 
n. Wait to fetch him ſome agreeable Food ; He 
fad ſome time, and at laſt brought them 
Iiyd Figgs and Cheeſe: upon which I faid 
s_ uſually ſeeing that thoſe that provide 
aſtly and ſuperfluous daintys, neglect, or 
te not well furniſh'd with uſefnl and ne- 
effary things - I proteſt, ſaid Philo, I did 
, Wit mind that Phyleras detigns to breed us a 

pans Softratus, who, they ſay, never all 
ls life time drank or ear. any thing befide 
Milk : Bur *cis. probable that ?cwas ſome 
M m 2 change 
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change in his conſtitution that made hin, 
uſe this ſort of diet; But our Chiron here, 
quite coritrary to the old one thar bred 
Achilles trom his very Birth , feeding his 
Son with unbloody.tood, gives people res. 
ſon to ſuſpect that like Graſshoppers he 
keeps him on Dew and Air : ladeed, ſays 
Philinns, 1 did rot know that we werety 
meet with 5z«J0u9%1:a, a S'lpper of an iy:. | 
dred Beaſts , ſuch as A. :ftomenes made for 07 
his friends, otherwiſe | had come with ſme Y;g 
Pcor and wholſome Fuod about me, a 
Specifick againſt ſuch coſtly, and unmhol. 
fome Entertainments: For I have ofa; 
heard that fimple Diet is not only more 
eaſily provided, bt likew.ſe more eafil di} 
geſted than ſuch variety : At this Ma-J,, 
cion {aid to Philo, Philinus bath ſpoyi'd your 
whole proviſion by deterring the Guels Y;., 
from eating ; but if you deſire it , I wild: gl 
ſurety for ycu, that ſuch variety is more iy; 
eaſily digeſted than ſimple Focd , fo tha Y,.; 
without fear or diſtruſt they may fced hea-Y j;, 
tily: Phzlo defii?d him to be ſo; and winY:.. 
after Supper we beg?d Philinus to dilcortY yp, 
what ke had to urge againſt variety of Food yt 
He thus began - I am not the Author oY, 
this Opinion, but our friend Phils here jr 
ever now and then telling us; Firſt,thatwil ty 
Beaſts ſeed ng on one ſort only, and {mpkM ye. 
diet are much more healthy than Men are; 
and that thoſe which are kept in Pens 
much more ſubject to diſeaſes and Cruditys, 


by reaſon of the prepar'd variety we - 
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methem - Secondly, No Phyſician 1s ſoda- 
16 Yros, fo venturous at new experiments as to 


© Five a feaveciſh Parient different ſorts of 


his Yrood at once ; no, ſimple food, and with- 
& Fat ſawce,as more eaſte to be digeſted,is that 
he qaly dyet they allow : Now food muſt be 
2s F xrought 0n &alter?d by ovr na: ural powers; 
10Y in dying, Cloath of rhe moſt ſimple colour 
Jl-J hes the tincture ſooneſt. the moit. inodorus 
for Y 041 is ſooneſt by perfumes chang?d intoan 
me Y if-nce; and ſimple Dyec is ſooneſt chang?d, 
1 nd fooneſt yeilds to the digeſting power : 
ol: For many and diff:rent qualities having 
1 Y ome contrariety when they meer diſagree, 
NY nd corrupt 0922 anotherzas in a City a mixt 
oo rout are not eaſily reduc?d into one body , 
-Y tor brought to follow the ſame concerns: for 
ul Y exch works according to its own nature and 
brery hardly broughc ro {1de with anorthers 
quality : Now this is evident in Wine,mixt 
Ie Wines inebriate very ſoon, and drunkens 
ie Y ve is much like 2 Crudity riſing from uns 
TY deeſted Wine, and therefore the Drinkers 
tate mixt Liquors, and thoſe thar do mix 
tiem, do it privately, as affraid to have 
tteir defign upon the Company diſcovered - 
trery change is diſturbing and injurious, and 
theretore Muſitians are very careful how 
thy ſtrike many ſtrings at once ;z though 
tbemixture and variety of the notes would 
tt the only harm that won'd follow: 
This I dare ſay that beleif and aſſent can be 
boner procur?d by diſagreeing Argumenis, 
tian ConcoCtion by various and different 
M m 3 qualities: 
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qualities: Bur leſt I ſhould ſeem jocole, w;, 
ving this, le return to Philo*s oblervaiih 
again; We have often heard him deei;r, 
that "Lis the quality that makes mearhar 


10 be digeſted : That to nux man! Unng; 
together is hurtful, and begets unnatyz! 

qualities : and that every man ſhou!d raj 
that which by experience he fiiids moſt x 


grecable to his temper : Now if tothing 
by irs own nature hard to be digeſted, hi] 


*tis the quantity that diſturbs and < -Orrupts, 
] think we have ſtill greater reaiuu to for: 
bear that variety with which Ph:/9's Cook 


7were in oppoſition to his Maſters pradtice,| 
would draw us on to ſurfeits and diteaſss, 
whilſt by the different forts of food and nem} 
ways of dreſling , he ſtil keeps up the} 


unweary*d appetite, leads it from one di 
to another ; till taſting of every thing we! 


take more then 1s ſuſhcient, and enough: z 


Hypſipule”s toſter-tather : 


Who in a Garden placd pluckt up the Flimen,! 


Dne aftcr oxe, and ſpent delightful hours, 
But ſiill hrs greedy Appetite goes on , 
(44 
And ſiill he plauckt tifÞÞ all the Flowers wit 


But more,methinks Socrates is here tot 
remembr?d who adviiteth us to forbcat thok! 
junkets which provoke thoſe that arend 
hungery to eat; as if by this he caution 
us to fly variety of meats : Fortis vari 


that in every thing draws us on to ulc yi 
Fnal 
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than bare neceſſity requires : this 1s mani- 
feſtin all ſorts of Pleaſures, either of the 
xye, Ear, or Touch ; for it ſtill propoſerh 
new provokatives, but in ſimple Pleaſures, 
and ſuch as are confin*d to one ſort, the 
Temptation never carrys us beyond Naz 
fres wants. In ſhort, in my Opinion, we 
hould more patiently endure to hear a Mu- 
tian praiſe a difagreeinz variety of Notes, 
or 3 Perfumer muxet Oyntments, than a 
Phyfitian commend the variety of Diſhes ; 
for certainly ſuch changes and turnings as 
muſt neceſſarily enſue, will force us out of 
the right way of healrh, 

Philenws having ended his Diſcourſe, 
Marvion 1aid,, In my opinion, not only thoſe 
that ſeparate profit from Honeſty are ob- 
noxious to Socrates?s Curſe, but thee alto 
that ſeperate Pleaſure from Health, as if ic 
mere its Enemy and Oppol!te, and not its 
great Friend and Promoter + Pain we uſe 
bit ſeldom, and unwillingly as the moſt 
rolent Inſtrument : Bur from ail things 
elle, none, though he would willingiy, can 
remove Pleaſure - it ſtil] attends when we 
kat, Sleep, Bach, or Annoynt, and takes 
are of, and Nurles the diſeas?d ; diſſipating 
a that is hurtful, and difagrecable by ap- 
plying that which is proper, pleaſing and 
latural; For what pain, what want, what 
poylon, ſo quickly and ſo eafily cures a. 
Diſeaſe, as ſeaſonable Bathing ? A Glaſs of 
Wine when a Man wants it, or a Diſh of pa- 
table Meat preſently frees us from all di- 

nmas ſturbing 


ſturbing Particles, and ſettles Nature in 
its proper State, there being as it were; 
calm and ſerenity ſpread over the troubled 
Humours : But thoſe Remedies that are 


painful do hardly, and by little and little | 


only promote the Cure , very diffcylty 
puſhing on and forcing Nature. And 
therefore Jet not Philinws blame ns, if we 


do not. make all the fail we can to fly from ; 
Pleaſure, but more diligently endeavour to | 
make Pleaſure and Health, than other 7. | 
loſophers do to make Pleaſure and Honeſty | 
agree. Now,in my Opinion, Ph, you | 
ſeem to be out in your firſt Argument, where | 
you ſuppoſe the Beaſts uſe more fimpl; | 
Food, and are more healthy then Men, 5 
neither of which 1s true : The firſt, the } 
Goats in Expolss confute, for they exto| | 
their Paſture as full of variety, and ab farts | 


of Herbs, in this manner : 


We feed almoſt on every kind of Tree, 


Young Firs, thellex, and the Oak we crq: 
Sweet Trifoile, fragrant Juniper, and Ten, | 


Wild Olives, Thyme, all freely yield ther 


Theſe that I have mentioned are very dit 
ferent in taſte, ſmell, and other qualities, 


and he reckons more ſorts which 1 hare | 


omitted ; And the ſecond Homer $killfully 
refutes, when he tells us that the Plague 
firft began amongſt the Beaſts : beſides, ths 


thortneſs of their Lives proves, that tie) 
| alt 


c 
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are very {abject to Diſeaſes; for there is 
ſcarce any irrational Creature long lv?d 
helide the Crow and the Chough: and thoſe 
two every one knows do not confine them- 
ſelves to ſimple food, but eat any thing. 
Belides, you take no good Rule to judge 
what is eafie and what his hard of Digeſti- 
on from the Diet of thoſe thar are ſick, for 
Labour and Exerciſe, and even to chew our 
Meat well, contributes very much to Dige- 
tion, neither of which can agree toa Man 
na Feavour. Apain, the variety of Meats 
by reaſon of the different qualities of the 
particulars ſhould difagree and ſpoyl one 
another, you have no reaſon to fear; For 
whether Nature takes her nouriſhment from 


I ſiviliar Bodys., and different Meats, ſend 


out different qualities into the Mats of the 
Body, applying to every part that whichis 
fit and agreeable : So that as Empedecles 
words It ; 


The ſweet runs tothe ſmeet the ſowre combines 
With ſowre.the (harp with ſharp the ſalt with 
(ſalt. 


Or whether the warmth and Spirit being 
ſatter?'d through the Mzſs prover parts 
are ſeparated, and apply'a to the proper 
Members ; ?Tis very probable, that ſuch 
Bodys as ours, conſiſting of parts of d ffe- 
rent Natures, ſhould be nouriſht and built 
up rather of various, than ſ{1mple matter. 
But if by concoCtion there is an oN_ 
mace 


performed when there are different torts 
of Meat, than when there is only one in the 
Stoinach ; for Similars cannot work upon 


on of the remitted qualities. But if Ph. 


chide Philo only for the variety of his Diſh 


courſe Bran? and inſtead of Sparagrals, 


that the Waſps have been buzzing about a 


ply, wholſom feeding doth not confilt ina 
perfect avoiding of all that is pleaſing, but 
in moderating the Appetite in that reſpec, 
and making it prefer profit before plezſure. 


But Sir, asa Mariner hath a thouſand ways 
| [0 
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made in the Food, this will be more ealily 


Similars, and the very contrariety in the / 
mixture con{itderably promotes the alteratj. | 


linus, you are againſt all mixture, doy?; 


es, and Sawces, but for uſing mixture in his 
Sovereign Cordials, which Erafs/tratm calls, 

The Gods Hands : convince him of abſurdj. / 
ty and vanity, when he mixes Herbs, Me. 5 
tals, Syrups, and different things brought | 
from Sea and Land in one Potion ; and con. | 
fine all Phvſick to Barley Broath, Caudle, and | 
Cardeſ-Poſſet. But you urge farther, That 
variety enticeth the Appetite that hath no 
command over it ſelf, that is, good Sir, } 
cleanly, wholſome, {weet, palatable. plea. | 
ſing Dyet, makes us eat and drink inore | 
than ordinary. Why, then inſtead of fine | 
Flower, do not we thicken our Broth with | 


nds pe = wo 7x as abes- ode eee. eee Ce Ed 


why do we not dreſs Nettle-tops, and 
Thiſtles ? And leaving this fragrant and | 
pleaſant Wine, drink ſowre, harſh Liquor, | 


long while ? becauſe perhaps, you may re- | 


| = aff —— 
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:oavoid a ſtiff Gale of Wind, bur when ?tis 
dear down, and a pertect calm cannot raiſe 
it again, thus to correct and reſtrain our ex- 
travagant Appetite 1s no hard matter ; but 
when it grows weak, and faint, when it fails 
25 to its proper Objects, then to raiie it, 
and make it vigorous and active again, is 
Sir, a very difficule and hard task. And 


' therefore variety of food is as much hetter 


than ſimple, which is apt ro fatiate being 
but of one fort, as *cis caſter to jtop Nature 
when ſhe makes too much ſpeed, than to 
force her on when languiſhiny and faint; be- 
ide, what ſoine ſay, that tulreſs is more to 
be avoided than emprineſs, is not true z bur 
on the contrary, fuliefs then only hurts 
when it ends in a Surfeic, or Diſeaſe; Bur 
emptyneſs,trhough it doth no other miſchief, 
sof it ſelf unnatural ; and let this ſuffice as 
an Anſwer to what you propoſed. But 
you fparing Men have forgot, that variety 
is ſweeter, that which is ſweeter 1s more 
delired by the Appetite, unlets too {weer ; 
tor the {1ght preparing the way, ?cs ſoon 


alimilated to the eager receiving Body ; 


but that which is not defreable, Nature ei- 
ther throws off again, or keeps it in for meer 
want. But pray obſerve this, that I do not 
plead for variety in Tarts, Cakes, or. Cu- 
ſtards, thoſe are vain in{;zgnificant, and fu- 
perfluous things; Even Plato allow?d varie- 
ky to thoſe fine Citizens of his, ſetting be 
fore them Muſhrooms, Olives, Leeks, 
Uheeſe, and all ſorts of Mear and Fiſh, and 

| beſide 
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beſide theſe allow?d them ſome Cakes 2nd 
ſweet- Meats afcer all. 


— 


DT 


Queſt. 11. 


Why Muſhrooms are thought to be producdy 
Thunder, and why us b:li:va thur Men 
aſ.e”p 4ie never thiinder-ſtrook ? 


AT a Supper in El, Agemachus ſet beiore | 
us very large Muſhrooms; and when 5 


all admir'd at them, one with a ſmile aid, 
Theſe are worthy the late Thunder, a; 
twere criding thoſe who imagin Mu 
rooms are produc?d by Thunder : Some 
faid that Thunder did ſplit the Earth, uling 
the Air as a Wedge for that purpoſe ; and 
that by thoſe Chinks thoſe that ſought af- 
ter Muſhrooms were directed where to hnd 


thera : and thence it grew a common Opi- | 
nion, that Thunder engenders Muſhrooms, | 


and not only makes them a paſlage to ap- 


pear.: aSif one ſhould imagine that a ſhow- | 
er of Rain breeds Snails, and not rather | 


makes them creep forth, and be ſeen abroad. 
A7ewachus ſtood up iiffly for the received 
© -inion, and told us, We ſhould not disbe- 
lieve it only becauſe ?twas ſtrange : ior 
there are a thouſand other effefts of Thun- 
der and Lightening, and a thouſand Omens 
deduc'd from them, whoſe cauſes *tis very 
hard it not impoſlible to diſcover : = _ 
aught 
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1 I laught-at, this Proverbial Muſhruom durch 
not {cape the Thunder becaule ic is fo little, 
but becauſe it hath ſome Antiphathetical 
qualities that preſerve it from b'aſting ; as 
likewiſea Fig- Tree, the skin of a Sea-Calt, 
(as they ſay ) and of the Hyene, with which 
Sailors cover the Tops of their Miſts , aud 
Husbandmen call ard think Thunder Show- 
ers to be zv2adn, gocd io nouriſh ; and in- 
deed *urs ablurd ro wonder at theſe things, 
when we ſee the moſt incred;ble things ima- 
cinablein Thrnd:r, viz. Flame rifing ont of 
moiſt Vapours, and :1om ſoft Clouds ſuch 
aſtoniſhing noitjes. This he continu'd, I 
prattle, exhorring you to enquire after the 
Cauſe, and that I ſhall accept as your Ciub 
jor theſe Muſhrooms. Then I began, Aze- 
mahm nimiclt helps us exceedingly, toward 
this Diſcovery, for nothing at the preſent 
ſeems more probable than that, toge. her 
with the Thunder, oftentimes gen-rative 

Waters fall, which receives that quality 
from the heat mixt with it; for the pier- 
ciog pure parts of the F re hreak away in 
Lighteriing, tu; the gr: ſſer flatulent part 
being wrapt up in the Cloud, andaltering, 
ard being alrei?d with ir, warms, and by de- 
ſtroying ſome of the moiſture thickens it, 
ſo that *tis made ft to enter the pores of 
P!2nts, and js ezfily afſimilared to them - 
beſides, ſuch Riin gives thoſe things which 
it waters a pecul:ar temperature, and diffe- 
rence of Juice. Thus Dew makes the Graſs 
lyeeter to the Sheep, and the Glouds from 

which 


JMI 
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which a Rainbow is reflected, make thoſe 
rees on which they fall fragrant; Ag 


= 


_ our Prieſts diſtinguiſhing it by this, call che 


the Wood of thoſe Trees IerrTioxenea, [Naa 
 Ining that les the Rainbow, "£717 K4r\y, 
ath. a peculiar care of them. Now, % 


probable, that theſe Thunder and Lightey. | 
ing, ſhowers with a great deal of warmth : 
and Spirit defcending forcibly into the C4. | 
veras of the Earth, are ronl*d round, ang | 


form fuch knobs and rumours, as heats and 
noxious Humours do in our Bodys.,, which 


we call Wens or Kernds; for a Muſhroomis | 


not like a Plaut, neither is it produc'd with. 
out-Rain, it hath no Root nor Spronts, it 
depends on-nothing, but is a Being by i: 
ſelf, having its frame from the Earth a littl: 
chnng'd anhd alter*d. If this Diſcour fe {ee11s 
frivolous, I aſſure you, that moſt which arc 
made upon the effects of Thunder :nd 
Lightning, are ſo too; and upon that ac 
count, Men think them to be immediately 
directed by Heaven, and not depending on 
natural Cauſes. Dorothens the Rhetorician, 
one of our Company, ſaid, You ſpeak right 
Sir, for not only the vulgar and illiterate, 
but even ſome of the Phzloſophers have been 


of that Opinion. I remember here in this 
Town Thunder broke into a Houſe, and 


did a great many {trange things : lt let the 
Wine: out of a Veſſel, though the Earthen 
Veſſel remained whole, and falling upon a 
Man afleep, neither hurt him, nor blaſted 


his Cloaths, but melted certain pieces of 
Braſs 


| _ _ - 


be( 
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9-4aſs that he had in his pocket, defac'd them 
quite, and'\made them run into a Lump. Up- 
an this he went to a Philoſopher a Pythagore- 
x1, that ſojourn'd in the Town, and askt the 
Reaſon; the Philoſopher directed him to 
ſome expiateing rites, and advis*d him to 
conſider ſeriouſly with himſelf, and go to 
prayers. And Thave been told, that Thun- 
(er falling upon a Sentinel at Rome, as he 
food to Guard the Temple, burnt the lat- 
chet of his Shooe, and did no other harm, 
ind ſeveral 'Silver Candle-ſticks lying in 
Wooden Boxes the Silver was melted, while 
the Boxes lay untouctrd ; Theſe Stories you 
may believe, or not, as you pleaſe. But 
that which"is moſt wonderful, and which 
every body knows, is this, The Bodys of 
thoſe that are kil@d by Thunder never pu- 
trify ;. for, many neither Burn nor Bury ſuch 
Bodys, but ler them lye above ground with 
aFence abourthem, to that every one may 
ke they remain uncorrupted - Confuteing 
by this Euripidens Clymene, who ſays thus of 
Phaeton, 


s My beft belowd, but now he lyes 


And putrifys im ſome dark, Yale. 


And IT believe Brimſtone' is calPd 0ezzey, 
becauſe its ſmell is like that fiery offenſive 
ſcent which riſes from Bodys that are Thun- 
der-ſfrook.; And I ſuppoſe, that becaufe of 
this ſcent, Dogs and Birds will not prey on 
luch Carcaſſes. Thus far have 1 ps 5 

im 
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is blaſted with Lightning that cannot reſiſt, 
and ſtop the metion of the pure flame: 
Thus the cloſe Bodys, as Braſs, S11ver, and 
the ike which {top it feel its force, _—_ 
: melte 
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him proceed, fince he hath been applaudeg | 
for his Diſcourſe of Muſhrooms, left: the | 
ſame Jeſt might be put upon us that was | 
upon Androcydes the Painter, for when in | 
his Landskip of Scylla, he Painted Fiſh the | 
beſt, and moſt to the Life of any thing in | 
the whole Draught, he was ſaid to uſe his 
Appetite more than his Art, for he natura]. 
ly lov'd Fiſh. So ſome may ſay, that we | 
Philoſophize about Muſhrooms, the cauſe of / 
whoſe production is confeſſedly doubtful, | 
for the pleaſure we take in eating them, ! 
Thus our Diſcourſe ſeeming to carry ſome 3 
probability, and a Diſcovery of the Cauſe, F. {; 
and I putting in, and - ſaying it was time ? 
now, asin a Comedy toraiſe the Adachine, ? 
and throw Thunder, amidſt our Cups to ? 
Diſcourſe of Lightning; the Company ! 
agreed, but ſetting aſide all other Topicks ? 
only deſired me to proceed on this Had; * 
Why Men aſleep are never blaſted with Light- | 
ning? And 1, though I knew I ſhould zet no ? 
great Credit by propoſing a Cauſe whoſe ? 
Reaſon was common to other things, faid 
thus : Lightning is wonderfully piercing ' 
and ſubtile, partly becauſe it riſes froma ? 
very pure ſubſtance, and partly becauſe by | 
the ſwiftneſs of its motion it purges it (elf, | 
and throws off all groſs earthy Particles tuat | 
are mixt with it. Nothing, ſays Democritn, | 
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melted becauſe they reſiſt - whilſt care thin 
Bodys, and ſachas are full of Pores are paſt 
through, and nor hurted, as Cloaths, or dry 
Wood ; It blaſts green Wood or Grafs, 
the moiſture within them being ſeiz?d, and 
tindled by the flame. Now, if it is true, 


thi: Mea afleep are never killd by Light- 


ing, from what we have proposd, and not 
from any thing eife, we muft endeavour to 
draw the Cauſe. Now, the Bodys of thoſe 
that are awake are {tiffer, and more apt to 
reliſt, all the parts being full of Spirits, 
which as it were ina harp, diftending and 


FJ (rewing up the Organs of Senſe, makes the 


Body of the Animal firm, cloie, and com- 
pacted : But when Men are afl:cep, the Or- 
ans are let down and the Body becomes 
are, lax, looſe, and the Spirits failing, hath 
abundance o: Pores, through which ſmall 
ſounds and fmells do flow inſen{ibly - For 
in that Caſe, there 1s nothing that can reſiſt, 
and by this re{iſtance receive any fenlible 
mpreſion from any Objects that are pre- 
ſented, mich lefs from fuchas are fo ſubtle, 
and move as twitcly as Lightning. Things 
that are weak Nature ſhields trom harm, 
fencing them about with fome hard thick 
covering ; but rhoſe things that cannor be 
refiſted do leſs harm to rhe Bodys that yield 
to, than ro thoſe that oppolſe their force. 
Beſides, thoſe that are aſleep are not ſtart- 
kd at the Thnnder, they have no confter- 
nation upon them, which kills a great many 
thatare nootherwiſe burt,andwe know that 

N n thon- 
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thouſands dye with the very fear of heins 


kilPd ; Even Shepheards teach their Sheep 


to run together into a Fold when it Thin. 


ders, for whilſt they lye ſcatter'd they ray 


with fear, and we ſee Thouſands fall, which 


have no marks of any ſtroak or fire about 


them, their Souls (as it ſeems) like Birds 


flying out of their Bodys at the fright. For | 


many, as Euripides ſays, 


A Clap hath kilÞd,yet ne*re drew arop of vioad, | 


For certainly the hearing is a Senle that ? 
is ſoone(t, and moſt vigorouſly wronght yp. | 
on, and the jear that is cauſed by any aſto. | 
niſhing noife raiſeth the greateſt commotj- ? 
on, and diſturbance in the Body, from all ? 
which Men aſleep, becauſe inſenſible. are © 


ſecure : bur thoſe that are awake are ofen- 


times kilPd with fear before they are | 
coucht, and fear contracts and condentes } 
the Body, ſo that the ſtroak muſt be ſtrong, ? 


becauſe there 1s fo conſiderable a retiſtance, 
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Queſt. III. 


Why Men uſually invites many guiſts ic 
a Weading Supper ? 


T my Son Mobulizws marriage Soſim 


Senecio trom Cheronaa, and a great ma- | 


ny otaer noble perions were prelent at the 
{ame 
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me Feaſt, which gave occaſion to this que- 


T on, ( Senecio propos?d it) why to e Marri- 


yefeaſt more gueſts are uſually invited than 


Tt any other £ Nay even thoſe Law-givers 
J hit chicfly oppos?d luxury and profulenels, 
J jvc particularly confin?d Marriage Feaſts to 

1 (et number : Indeed in my opinion, he 


qztinued, Hecarers the Abderite, one of 


I: old Philoſophers, hath ſaid nothing to 
the purpoſe in this matter ; when he tells 
Jus chat choſe chat marry Wives invite a 


reat many to the entertainment that many 
my ſee, and be witneſſes tha: they them- 
elves are free, and marry others of the fame 
condition ; for, on the contrary, the Come- 
fians reflect on thoſe who revel at their 
Marriages who make a great ado, and are 
nompous in their Feaſts as ſuch who will 
prove no very good Husbands, or well 
weas'd ar the preſent match; Thus, in 
Menander, one TEplics to a Bridegroom that 
bad him beſet the houle with diſhes 


ſow words are great, but what's this to your 
( Brsde. 


But] ſhall proceed no farther, le(t 1 ſhould 


E em ro fizd faulr with choſe reaſons others 


ave, only becauſe I have none of my own 
oproduce : Thenl began ; there is no fuch 
eridear, no ſuch publick notice given of any 
feaſt, as chere is of one at a Marriage ; for 
men we Sacrifice ro che Gods, when we take 
fave of, or receive a friend, a great many 
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of our Acquaintance need not know it : Byt | 
a Marriage diner 1s proclaim'd by the jog | 
ſound of the Wedding ſong, by the Torche; 

and the Muſick, which as Homer exprefſeth # 


it, 


The Women ſtand before the Doors to ſuc ar 


(hear | 


And therefore when every body knoms 1 
it, the perſons are aſham'd to omit the for. 
mality of an Invitation, and therefo:e ex. : 


tertain their Friends and Kindred, and eye. 


ry one that they are any way acquainted with, 
This being generally approv?d ; well, fad ? 
Theon ſpeaking next, let it be ſo, for it tooks | 
like Truth - but let this be added if you 1 
pleaſe, that ſuch entertainments are not on: ? 
Iy ULYTETY friendly but alſo GUY Era, Nile 3 
dredly; the perfons beginning to have a | 
new relation to another family : But here 1 
is ſomething more con{iderable, and that is | 
this; when by tius Marriage two faiilies ! 
joyn in cone, the Man thinks it his Dory to | 
be civil and oblizing to rhe wornans friends, | 
and the womzne friends think themſelvesod- ? 
lig*d to return the fame to him and h1:s,and | 
upon this account the Company 1s doubled: 
And beſides {ince moſt of the little Cere- | 
monies belonging ro the Wedding rc per | 
ford by women, ?cis neceſſary, that where ? 


they are, their Husbands ſhould be likewil 
entertain?d. 


Queſt 


{ 
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oth ! 
I hether the Sea or Land afford better food ? 


nl YC Alepſus in Enben, where the baths are; 
(3 a place by. nature every way fitted 
I fir free and gentile pleaſures ; and withal 
ws Þ 6 beautified with ſtately Edifices and Dining 
r- Y Rooms, that one would take it for no other, 
n- I thn the common place of repa{t for all 
'e- & Greece. Here though the Earth and Air 
h, FF reid plenry of Creatures {or the {ervice of 
id I] nen, the Sea no leſs furniſheth the* Table 
ks F vith variety of diſhes nouriſhing ſtore of 
10 J &licious Fiſh in it's deep and clear Wa- 
n- F ters: This place is eſpecially frequented in 
7- I tte Spring, for hither at this cime of year a- 
3 F dindance of people reſort, folacing them- 
re JI elves in the mutual enjoyment of all thoſe 
's I pleaſures the place affords, and ar ſpare 
5 Þ fours paſs away the time in many uſeful and 
0 F lifjing diſcourſes. When Caliſtratm the Soph 
5, I 1d here, ?cwas a hard matter to dine at a- 
»- I 17 place beſides his honſe ; for he was to ex- 
d F tremely courteous and obliging, that no man 
1: Y mom he invited to Dinner could have the 
> I face to ſay him nay : One of his beſt hu- 
- Y nours was, to pick up all the pleaſant fel- 
© J lows he could meet with, and put them in 
* I the ame Room. Sometimes he did as CG- 
J one of the ancients u3?d to do, that 1s 
isfatorily treated men of all ſorts and fa- 
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ſhions. But for the moſt part he was of c. 


lew's humour, who they fay was the fir{' mr 


that founded the daily Conventus Cur:oſus 
and call*d the place where they met. Pry: av. 


am: Several times at theſe publick meet. 


ings divers agreeable diſcourſes were raj" | 


and it fell out that once & very ſplendid treq: 


adorn'd with all v:xeiy of dainties, gay | 
occa{ior, for inquirie®goricerning food, whe. | 
ther the Land or Seca yielded betrer ? Here 
when a grear part of the company were 
highly commending the Land, as aboundins | 
with many, choice, nay an infinite variety of | 
all ſorts of Creatures, Polycrates calling to } 
Symwachus, ſaid to him, but you $1ir being 
an Animal bred between two Scas, and } 
brought up aniong fo many which ſurround | 


your ſacred Azcepolzs, will not you {tanduy 


for Neptune ? Yes, I will, reply*d Sy :machu, | 
and therefore command you to ftand by ne, 


who enjoy the mofit pleaſant part of ali the # 
Achaic Sea. Well, ſays Polycrates, the be- ! 


ginning of my diſcourſe ſhall be grounded 


upon cuſtom ; for as of a great numher of | 


Poets, we uſually give cne, who far exc | 


the reſt, the famous name of Poet ; 6 
though there be many ſorts of focd ; wn, 


yet cultom has fo prevail*d, that the Fiſh x | 


lone, or howerer above all the reſt, is calld! 
«ly food, becauſe *cis more excellent than! 
allothers. For we do not call thoſe ;{5:4 
& ginoss gluttonous - and great eate!s, 
who Icve Beef, as Herculrs, who after fell 
us*d to eat green Figs ; Nor tho? that jor 


F'gh, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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* Ce Þ figs, as Plato; nor laſtly thoſe that are for 
I Grapes,as Arxecſilaus;but thoſe who frequent 
o[:, Y the Fiſh-Markert, and ſooneſt hear the Mar- 
1472. Y ket-Bell. Thus, when Demoſthenes had told 
1cer. Y phlocrates, that the Gold he got by treache- 
15d, J ry was ſpent upon Whores and Fiſh, he pre-, 
rea Y fently upbraids him #-* ocayin, as a glut- 
zave I tonous and Jaſcivious fellow. And Creſephox 
whe. Y fid pat enough, when a certain glutton 
lere Y cry'd aloud in company that he ſhould burſt 
vere Y zfunder ; no by no means, let us be baits for 
Cinz Y jour Fiſh; and his meaning do you think 
yo Þ that made that Verſe 
2 to Y Tr Capers gnaw, when you may Sturgeon eat. 
J And what, for God's ſake, do thoſe men 
ind Y mean,who inviting one another to ſumptuous 
u!d Y Collations, uſially ſay, to day we willdine 
lu Y upon the Shoar ? Is it not that they ſuppoſe ; 
mm, Y what is certainly true,that a Dinner upon the 
ne, F ſhoar, 1s of all others moſt delicious ? Not by 
the Y reaſon of the Waves and Stones in that 
be- Y place (tor who upon the Sea-coaſt would 
ied Y decontent to feed upon a pulſe or a Caper ?) 
of Y but becauſe their Table is furniſhed with 
<> Y plenty of freſh Fiſh. Add to this that Sea- 
0 Y food is dearer than any other. Wherefore 
»,} Co inveighing againſt the Luxury of the 
2 F City, did not exceed the bounds of truth, 
0 Y when he ſaid, that at Rome a Fiſh was fold 
an for more than an Ox : for they ſell a ſmall 
1Y - pot of Fiſh for as much, as a Heeatomy with 
5, all neceſſaries belonging to the Sacrifice : 
ln Y Beſides as the Phyſitian is the beſt Judge of 
yg Phyſick, and the Muſitian of Song ; So he 
5 Nn 4 on 
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is able,to give the beſt account of the poo. 
neſs of meat, who is the greateſt lover of i; 
For I will not make Pyrthagoras 2nd Ne. 
crates Arbitrators in this Cale , but #4:ag,. | 
ras, tne Poet, and Philoxenus the Syn of | 
Ergxu, and Anarocydes the Paintcr ; | 
whom it was reported that when he drew | 
a Landskip of Scylla, he drew Fiſh is a live- 
ly manner Swimming round her, becauſe he 
was a great lover of them. So Antigony 
the King ſurpriſing Ant; o-as the Port in the 
hahit of a Cook broiling Corgers in his Tear, 

| ſaid to him, does thou think, that Hom 
was dreffing Congers, when he writ 4yu- 
memnons farnous exploits? And he as (rart- 
ly reply?d, do you think that Ag ammmng 
did ſo many famous exploits, whil{! he was 
inquiring who dreſPd Congers in the Cap? 
Theſe Arguments fays Polycrates, | tave 
urg?d in behalf of Fiſh-mongers; diawiig 
them from teſtimony and cuſtom. Bit, 
ſays Symmachw, | will go more ſericily to 
work, and more like a Logician. For if that 
may truly be "ſaid to be food, which gives 
meat the beſt reliſh, it will evidently ictlow 
that that 1s the beſt fort of food, whici vas 
men the beſt ſtomach to their mear. 
Therefore as thuſe Philoſophers, ho 
were call@d 7lz:ſtics, from the Gree 
word (:avis) figt.ying hope, which anove 
all others they cry*d up, averr'd that there 
was nothing inthe World, which concwr'd 
more to the preſervation of life, than hope, 
without whoſe gracious influence lite wou!d 


he 


I, 
d. 
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2 burden and altogether intolerable. In 
ike manner that of -l o:ne* things inay be 
id 10 Z&T 1S a ſtoma: 1 TO OUF IT:EaT, with- 
out which h all mcat would beun valatable and 


* T rarſeovs. And among all tiole things the 


Farth yields we hnd no tuch thing as Salt, 

which we can oniy have from the Sea. Firſt 
of all without Salt, there woiid be nothing 
atable, which mix d with flower Ieavens 
tread alſo. Hence it was that Neptune and 
Cres had both the fame Temple. Befjides,Salt 
is the moſt pleaſanc of all other food. For 
thoſe Heroes who, like A/ceticks, us?d them- 


I ſ:lves to a ſpate diet, bainiſhing from their 


Tables all vain and ſuperfluous delicacies, 


JT toſach a degree that when they encamped 


i Helleſpont, they abſtain'd from Fiſh; .yer 
for all this they couid not eat. fleſh without 
Saltz which is a ſufficient evidence that Salt 
of all other food 1s moft dſireable. For ag 
colours have need of lizhr, ſo-taſts of Salt, 
that they may «ffe&t the Senſe + unleſs you 
would have them very nauieous, and unplea” 
ant: For as Heraclitus us'd to ſay, a Carcaſs 
s more abominable thzn dung. Now ell 
leſh is dead, and part of a liveleſs Carcaſs; 
but the virtue of Szltbeing added to it, like 


J :oul gives it aplcaiing reliſh and poniancy. 


Hence it comes to paſs that before meat men 
uſe to take ſharp things, ard ſuch as have 
much Salt in them, for theſe beguile vs in- 
to an appetite : And whoever has his ſto- 
mach ſharpn'd with theſe, ſets cheerfully 
ad freſhly upon all other ſerts of meat : but 
| if 
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if he begin with any other kind of food. 411 
on a ſudden his ſtomach grows dull ang lan. 
guid. And therefore Salt doth not only | 
make meat but drink palatable: For Hy, 
Onion which he tells us, they were 1g t, | 
eat before they drank, was ficter for Seamey - 
and Boatmen than Rings. Things mode. | 
rately Salt by reaſon of their agreemen; | 
with the mouth of the Yentricle, make || | 
forts of Wine mild and palatable, and ws. 
ter it ſelf of a pleaſing taſte. Belides. Salt 
creates none of thoſe troubles, which in © 
Onion does, but digeſts all other kinds of I 
meat,making them tender and fitter for cog. © 
cottion, fo that at:the ſame time it is Sawce © 
to the palate, and Phyſick to the body. But 3 
all other Sea food belides their pleaſantneſ,, | 
are alfo very innocent, tor though they be \ 
ſeſhy, yet they do not load the ſtoinzch  ? 
all other fleſh does, but are eaſily concocted 
and digeſted. This Zeno will avouch for : 
me, and Crato too, who confine ſick perſons ? 
to a Fiſh diet, as of all others the lighteſt ! 
ſort of meat. And it ſtands with reaſon, | 
that the Sea ſhould produce the mo/t nou- F 
riſhing and wholeſome food, ſeeing it yields | 


us the moſt refin*d, and pureſt and therefore 


moſt agreeable Air. You fay right, fajss } 
Lamprias, but let us think of ſome thing | 
elſe to confirm what you have ſpoken. Ire 
member, my old Grand-father was us'd to ! 


ifay in deriſion of theFews,that they abſtain'd 
{rom moſt lawful fleſh ; but we will {ay tiat 


{ hat is the moſt lawful meat which _— 
rom 
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om the Se2. For we can claim no great 
right Over Land-Creatures, which Are nou- 
iſhed with the ſame Food , draw the fame 
lir, waſh in and drink the' ſame Water thar 
nedo our elves, and when they are ſlaugh- 
red they make vs aſhamed of what we have 
lone with their hidious cries and then a- 
9zin by living amongſt vs, they arrive at 
ome degree of iamiliarity and intunacy with 
1s, But Sea Creatures are a'together ſtran- 
ers to us, ard are bori and brought up as 
Twere in another world ; neither does their 


# yicelook, or any ſervice they have done 


us, plead for their Life : For theſe kind of 
Creatures are of no uſe at all ro us, which 
do not as much as live among us : Nor is 
there any neceſſity that we ſhould love them. 
But that place which we inhabit is Hcll to 
them, for as ſoon as ever they enter upon it 
they die. 


tne, 


Queft. V. 


Whether the Jews abſtained. from Swines- 
fleſh , becauſe they worſhipped that 
Creature, or becauſe they had an 


antipathy againſt it ? 


FTER theſe things were ſpoken, and 

? ſome in the Company were minded 
to ſay ſomething in defence of the contraty 
mon; Calrſtratrs interrupted their dif- 
curſe, and ſaid, Sirs, What do you think. of 
that 
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that which was ſpoken againſt the Jews , tha 
they abſtain frem the moſt lawful Fleſh ? Very 
well faid quoth Pelycrates, for that is a thing 
I very much queſtion,whether it was that the 
Fews abſtained fromSwines Fleſh becanic they 
Conferr?d Divine Honour upon that Crez. 
ture, or becauſe they had a Natural Ayer. 
ſion toit ; for whatever we find in their own 
Writings, ſeems to be altogether Fabulous, 
except they have ſome more Solid reaſons 


which they have no mind to diltover, 


Hence it 1s, Says Cal:ſtratus , that | am of 
an opinion, that this nation has that Creature 
in ſome Veneration ; And though it be gran. 
ted , that the Hog is an ugly and filthy Crez- 
ture, yet it 1s not quite fo vile nor natiraliy 
Stupid as a Beetle, Gryffon, Crocodile, or 
Cat , moſt of which are worſhiped as the 
moſt ſacred things by ſome Prieſt amons/i 
the Egyptians: Bur the reaſon why the Hogs 
had in ſo much Honour and Veneration 2- 
mong them !s,becaule as the report poes,that 
Creature breaking up the earth with it's 
fnout , ſhow'd the way to Tillage, and taught 
them how to uſe the Plow ſhare , which in- 
ſtrument for that yery reaſon, as ſome ſays 
was calld U»:s from Us a Sow. Now theZrp- 
2141s inhabiting a Country Situated low, and 
whoſe Soyl is naturally Soft have no nec of 
the Plow;but after the River Ne hath retir- 
ed from the grounds it overflowed they pre- 
ſently let in aff their Hogs into the fields 
and they with their feet and ſnonts brake up 
the earth , and cover'd the ſown Sced. Nor 


O17ht 
tÞ/ 
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ought this to ſeem ſtrange to any one that 


I there are in the world, who abſtain from 


ewines Fleſh upon ſuch an account as this ; 
when it Is evident that among Barbarous 
Nations, there are other Animals had in 
zreater honour and veneration for leſſer rea- 
ſons, it not alrogetier ridiculous, For the 


field Mouſe only for it's blindneſs , was 


worſhip?d as a God aimong the Egyprians ; 
becauſe they were of an opinion that dark- 
neſs was beforeLizhrt,and that the latter had 


JT it's Birth from Mice about the fifth Genera- 


tion at the new Moon ; and moreover that 


I the liver of this Creature dimiriſhes in the 


Wane of the Moon : But they conſecrate 


the Lyon to the Sun, becauſe the Lioneſs of 
J :l| other four-footed, paw*d Creatures bring 


forth their Young with their Eye-ſight, be- 
cauſe they fall a fleep in a moment,and when 
they are a''eep their Eyes ſparkle. Beſides, 
they place gaping Lions Heads for the ſpours 
of their foundations, becaute N:1zs overflows 
the Egyptian Fields when the Sign Leo : They 
five it out that their Bird [b1, as foon as 
hatched weighs two Drachms, which are of 
the fame weight with theHearrt of a new born 
Infant;and that its Legs being ſpread withthe 
Billmake an exat Afguilateral Triangle. And 
jet who can fiad fault with the Egyptians 
for theſe trifles , when iUs leſt upon record 
that the Pythagoreans worſhiped a white 
Cock, and of Sea Creatures abitained eſpe- 
cally from the Muller and Uitricx. T he 
Magicians ,, that deicended from Zoraſter 

adoiud 
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Creatures , bur had a deadly ipite apainf} 


Water Ratts,and thought that man was dezr | 
in the eyes of rhe Gods, wio deſtroy'd moſt | 
of them. Bur I ſhonld rhink rar jf the | 


Fews had ſuch an antipathy againii an Ho 
they would kill ic as the Afagrerans do Mice ; 


when on the contrary they are by their Rejj. + 
gion as mach prohidited to kill as to ear.ir, | 
And perhaps there may be ſoine reaion yi. | 
ven for this; for as the Als is worſhipped by | 


chem as the firit diſcoverer of Fountzetns, (9 


perhaps the Hog may be had in like Venera- 


tion, waich firlt taught them to Sow and 
Plow:Nay ſome fay that the Jews allo abſtain 
from eating of Hares as abominable and in- 
clean Creatures, they have reaſon for that 


faid Lamprias , becauule a Hare is lo like an 1 
Als which they worſhip , for in its Colour, $ 
Ears and the itparklin;z of irs Eyes, is 4 
like an Aſs, that I do not know any little 9 
Creatare that reprelents a great one to muth 1 
asa Hare doch an Als; except in this lis 1 


wiſe imitating the Egyptians, they {uppole 


rhat there is fomethivg of Divinity in the 1 
ſwifcaeis of this Creatire, as alio in 1ts © 
quickneſs of Sence, for the Eyes of Hires | 
are io unwearied that they lleep with ibem | 
Be!1des they ſeem to excel ati} other | 
Creatures in quickneſs of Hearing ; waeace | 
it was that rhe eAgyprians painted the Hare | 
anmongtt their otn2r Sacred Hierozlyphicks, 
as an Enviemof Hearing : Buc the jews do 
t3t2 Svines Fleſh, b2:4ulk all che #ar94rian | 


Open. 


art 


ador'd the Land Hedgehog above other | 
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T.: naturaly fearful of a Scab and Leproſie, 
- Bivich they preſume comes by eating ſuch 
Jiind of Fleſh. For we may obſerve that all 
J'jzzs under the belly are overſpread with a 
Jlcrrofie and Scab; which may be ſuppos'd 
J» proceed from an ill diſpoſition of Body 
1d Corruption within , which breaks out 
- Jirough the skin : Beſides , Swines feeding 
«commonly ſo naſty and filthy, that it muſt 
Ti neceſſity cauſe corruptions and vitieus 
Fiumours : For ſetting al:de thoſe Creatures 
Tit are bred from, and live upon Dung , 
Fire is no other Creature takes ſo much de- 
Flpht to wallow in the mire, and in other un- 
Jen and ſtinking places. Hogs Eyes are 
J:d to be ſo flattened and fix*d upon the 
J:round, that they {ce nothing above them, 
Fivrever look up to the Skie , except when 
Forced upon their back againſt nature, they 
Fun their Eyes to the Sun ; and therefore 
Fits Creature at other times moſt clamorous, 
Yrien laid upon his back is ſtill, as aſtoniſh*d 
Ft the unuſual fight of the Heavens, while 
Jitegreatneſs of the fear he is in (as it is {up- 
$19) is the cauie of his ſilence. And if 
Fide lawful to intermix our diſcourſe with 
Files, *tis ſaid that .4,o0nis was lain by a 
Jhoar : Now Agonzs is {uppos'd to be the 
Fine with Bacchs; and there are a great 


Many rites in both their Sacrifices, which 


Joifirm this opinion. Others will have Ads- 
$''to be Bacchus Paramour; and Phanocles 


aamorous Love Poet writes thus, 


Bacchus 
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Bacchus en Hills the fair Adon's ſaw, 
And raviſht him, and reapt a wondroms joy, 


Here Symmachus greatly wondrins at wha | 
was ipoken , fays, what Lamp: will you! 
have our Tuielar God called Ew'z the inc. 
ter of Women, famous for the honours he hag! 
conferred upon him by mad men, to be jn.! 
{crib*d and inroll'd in the Myſteries of the! 
Fews? Oristhereany iolid reaſon can he gi. 
ven to prove Aden t9 be the tame with 
Bacchm ? Here Merazenes interpoiing, fad! 
do not. be {v fierce upon him, for 1 whoan! 
an Athenian aniwer you, and tel} you nM { 
ſhort, that thele two are the very lame: y 
And no man is able or fit to bring the con-J 
firmation of this Truth , bur thoie Prieſts | 
amongit us, who are initiated and Killed inf 
the Terreonial myſixas or perfect workin 
of the Gods, Burt what no Religion forb'&} 

to ipeak of among Friends , eſpecially &MY v 
Wine the gifr of Bacchus, I am ready 3t tieY 
com:nand of theſe Gentlemen to difcloſe, 
when all the Company requeited atid ea-Qſ o 
neſtly beg'd it of him ; Firſt of #1! iays he, j 
the time and manner of the greatelt ad 
moſt holy Solemairy of the Fews, is exallyY gr 
agreeahle ro the holy-rights of Baccow, ſor] for 
that which they call the Feaſt they celedratY y! 
in the midi of the Vintage, furniſhing mweirY 
Tables with all forts of Fruits, while tf} ye 
ſir und>r Tabernacles made of V ines all thy 


Ivy, ang the day which — " Ut; 
efort 
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tefore the Feaſt, they call the day of Taber- 


J nacles. Within a few days after they Cele- 
I brate another Fea{f, not darkly bur openly, 
J dicated to Bacchus, for thry have a Feaft 


'/hat Y amongſt them called Cratephora, from car- 
01 ning Palm-trees, and 7hyr/ophoia when 
c- they enter into the Temple carrying Thyrſs. 


J hat they do within I know not : Bur ”cis 


in F icy probable that they perform the rights 


Yo Bacchus , fixſt they have little Trum- 


ets, ſuch as the Greczans us?d to have at 


it | their Barchenalie to call upon their Gods 
210 J nithal : Others go before them playing up- 


nY = Harps, which the call Zeowres, whether 
I bNamed from Lyſins or Envir, either word 
'Y igrees with Bacchus : And I fuppuſe that 


01-Y their Sabboths have ſome relation to Bac- 
J 4, for the S.:bs and Baxcchi are the very 


I fine, and they make ute of that word at 


tie Celebration of Bacchus*s Org:az And 


FJ tlismay be made appear out of Demeſthe- 
J wand Aenarder; nor can any one :1-dge 
F that this was cuſtomarily out of a principle 
J #Rebgion, which the Bacchs were poſſeſſed 
"Y for theſe Authors witnels the contrary.tel- 
J ig us, char choſe that kept the Sabborh us'd 
J invite one another to drink tl] they were 


dunk : Or if they chanced to b2 hindred by 
bne more weizhty buſi::eſs,*twas the faſhion 


"Y*leaſttotaſte the Wine. Some perhaps may 
"JF irmiſe tha theſe are mere cor jetures. But 


ttere are other argumencs w.:ll cleatly evince. 

tietruth of whar I aſlicr : The ficſt may be 

Cav from their High-Prieſt,who on Holy- 
Oo days 
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days enters theTemple with his Mitre on,zr. 
rayegin a skin'of a Hind,embroider# with Gold, Y- 
wearing Pantofles,and aCoathanging dowy to 
his Ancles,: befides he has 2 preat many little | 
Bells hanging at his Garment, as the faſhion 
is amongſt vs., which m3ke a noiſe ag he 
walks the Screets, in their Sacrifices they | 
make uſe of other Muſical in{itruments which 

they call their Gods br-zen nurſes, and in| 
their yearly autumnal Fealts -tliey 'carry the | 
Thyrſus and Timbrels, which can repreſent } 
no other God belides 'Barehns. Moreover | 
they are forbidden the uſe of Honey in thei } 
Sacrifices, becauſe they ſuppoſed that s mix. 
ture of Honey corrupts and deads the Wine, 
And this was the way of Sacrificing in for- | 
mer days, thus the Antients were wont to ; 
make themſelves drunk, before the Vine 
was known ; and this day barbarous people | 
who want Wine drink Metheglin , allayine 
the ſweetneſs of the Honey by bitter Roots, Y 
much of the taſte of our Wine. The Greeks} 
offered to their Gods theſe Nepaaa as they | 
called them, or pea.omiru Honey- offerings; 
becauſe that Honey was of a-nature cultr| 
contrary to Wine. But this is no inconſi-! 
derable argument, that Bacchus was. wot- 
ſhipped by the Jews in that 'amongſt other 
kinds of puniſhment, that was moſt remark! 
ably odious, by which MalefaCtors were for- 
bid the uſe of Wine for ſo-Jong a time as ti 

Judge was pleaſed to prefcribe. 


Deſunt reliqua hujms Libri. 


Pls 
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I ranſlated from the Greek by T. C. 


BOOK V. 


| Hat is your Opinion at preſent, 
: S#ſſizz4 Senecio, Of the Pleaſures 


of Mind and Body, 1s not evi- 
dent to me -: 


Becatiſe us two a thouſ.,nd things divide, 
Vaſt ſhady Hills, and the rough Oceans tyde. 


JS But formerly 1 am fare you did not lean 
Ft, nor like their Opinion, who will not al- 
JF the Soul co have any proper agrecable 
Y leafure, which without reſpect to the Bo- 
FJ ſhe defires for her ſelf ; bur define that 
.Y ie lives as a form aſſiſtant ro the Body, 1s 


lrefted by the P :fſions of it, and as that is 


Y if:ted, is ei:her pleas?d, or grieves, and 
ikea Looking-glats, only receives the Ima- 


*of thoſe ſenſible Impreſſions made up- 
n the Body. This ſordid and debaling 
Opinion is a thouſand other ways confured, 
ad at a Feaſt, the Gentile well-hred Men 
ter Supper, fall upon ſome Topick, or ano- 
Q 02 | ther 
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ther as ſecond Courſe, and cheer one ano. ! 
ther by their pleaſant tals. Now the Body 
hath very little or no ſhare in this, which 
evidently proves, that this is a particulzr! 
Banquet for the Soul, and that thoſe Plez.} 
ſures are peculiar to her, and different from! 
thoſe which paſs to her through, and areyj.! 
tiated by, the Body. Now.as Nurſes, when 
they feed Children, taſte a little oi their! 
Pap, but when they are ſatisfy*d, leave cry. 
ing, and go to ſlcep, then being at their? 
own diſpoſal take ſuch meat and drink azz) 
agreeable to their own Bodys. This the 3 
Soul partakes of the Pleaſures that riſes 
from eating and drinking, like a Nurſe, be- * 
Ing ſubſervient to the Appetites of the 5-3 
dy, kindly yielding to its neceſlities and 
wants, and calming its deſires : But when! 


that is ſatisfy*d, and at reſt, then being free! i 
from her buſineſs, and fervile employment,? ; | 
ſhe ſeeks her own proper Pleaſures, Reves 
on -D:iſcourſe, Problems, Storys, curious? - 
Queſtions, or ſubtle Reſolutions. Nay, ! , 
what ſhall a Man ſay, when he ſees the dull} l 
unlearned Fellows after Supper, minding} nr 
ſach Pleaſures as have not the leaſt Relati-1 a 


on to the Body ? They tell Tales, propole| hor 
Riddles, or ſet one another gueſling Y., 
Names compris'd and hid under ſuch and! 
ſuch Numbers. :Thus Meimicks, Drods, Mt! 
nander and his Aﬀors, were admitted 1nt0 ne 
Banquets, not becauſe they can free the Eje 
from any pain, or raiſe any tickling mot mh 
. aa inthe Fleſh: but becauſe the Soul bengF , | 

naturally” © 
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uturally Philoſophical, and a Lover of In- 
tution, covets its own proper pleaſure 
1d fatisfaftion,, when it is free from the 


. | uble of Looking after the Body. 


Queit. I. 


| fly wo take aelight 11 hearing thoſe that repre- 


ſent the paſſions of Men angry, or ſorrow- 
ul, and yet cannot without concern 


behold thaſe that arc really 
afifted ? 


Fthis we Diſcours?d in your Company 
at Athens, when Strato the Comedian, 


Wir he was a Man of great Credit) flou- 
Milt: for being entertained at Sup;er by 
Jinbu the Epicurean, with a great many 
Foc ofthe Sect, as it uſually nappens when 
Fkzned and inquiſitive Men meet together, 
Fit remembrance of the Comedy Icd us to 
Fi loquiry ; Why we are diſturb*d at the 
JF: Voices of Men, cither angry, penfive, 
Fn fraid, and yet are delighted to hear o- 
MWiters repreſent, them, and imitate their 


Cftures, Speeches, and Exclamations ? 
liery one in the Company gave almoſt rhe 
ame reaſon, for they ſaid, He that only re- 
reſents excells him that really feels, in as 
ach as he doth not ſuffer the misfortunes, 
Mich we knowing are pleas?d, and delight- 
aonthat account. Bur I, though *cwas not 

Q'o 3 properly 
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properly my talent, ſaid, That we beiup by | 


Nature rational, and Lovers of Ingenuity, 


are delighted with, and admire every thing 
that 1s artificially,and ingeniouſly contri4'; | 
For as a Bee naturally loving {weer things, | 
ſeeks after, and flys to any thing thar hath 
any mix.iure of Hony init; So Man naty. ! 
rally loving Ingenuity, and Eleganrcy, is ye. | 
ry much incli:*d to be pleas'd with, and ! 
highly approve,every word or action that is | 
ſeaſon'd with Wit and Judgment. Thus if © 
any one offers a Child a piece of bread, and ! 
at the ſame timea little Dog or Ox made in © 
paſt, we ſhill ſee the Boy run eageriy tothe * 
latter : So likewiſe if any one offers him / 
Silver in the Lump, and another a Rea! orz | 
Cup of the ſame metal, he will rather chook } 
that in which he ſees a mixture of Art and ? 
Reaſon : upon the ſame account it is that ? 
they are much in love with Riddies, and } 
fuch foolerys as are difficult and inrricate; ? 
for whatſoever is curious and ſubtle doth ? 
attract and allure Men,as antecedentlytoal : 
Inſiruction agreeable and proper to it. And ! 
therefore becauſe he that is really affected * 
with grief or anger, preſents us with n0- | 
thing but the common bare paſſion ; butin | 
the imitation, ſome dexterity and peri | 
fiveneſs appears, we are naturally incli”dtoJ 
be difturb?d at the former, whilft the latter! 
delights us. ?Tis unpleaſant to ſee a lick! 
Man, or one at his laſt gaſp : yet with col-! 
tent we can look upon the Picture of Pb 


lofictes, or the Statue of Focaſta, in _ 
face 
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; by © face 'C1 commonly ſaid, that the work-man 
2 TY nixe Silver, fo that the Brals might have 
: J me appearance, though but a weak Co. 
> TJ tur of that meral. And this, faid I, the 
jos I Cyrepargues may ule as aſtrong A:gument 
185, | xainſt you Epicureans, that all the Senſe of 
to. Y ?caſure which ariſes from che working of 
I zy Object on the Ear or Eye, 1s not 1n thoſe 
J 0:2ans, but in the Intellect it ſelf. Thus 


= J the continual Cakling of a Hen, or Cawing 
; if} of a Crow 1s very ungrateful and difturb- 
nd & 9g; yet he that imitates theſe noiſes well 
tj pleaſes the Hearers, Thus to behold a 
te © Conſumptive Man is no delightful SpeRa- 
in I &: yer with Pleaſure we can view the 
-, © fiftures and Statues of ſuch perſons, be- 
 & cauſe the very imitating hath ſomething 
1d JI fit very ag! ecable ro the mind, which al- 
af MI wes and captivares 1ts facultys ; For upon 
a4 AJ Fiar other account, tor Gods ſake, from 
e; flat external impreſſion vpon our Organs, 


J fould Men be mov'd to admire Parmerno?s 
| & % ſo much as to paſs itinto a Proverb ? 
14 &] !*t tis reported, that Parmeno being very 
4 & fimous for imitating the grunting of a 
J's, fome endeavour?d to rival and out-do 


| tim: And when the hearers being preju- 
a © 4ed, cry*d out. Very well #ndeed, but nothing 
t) Þ arable tro Parmedo?s S;w; One took a 
© fig under his Arm, and came upon the 
+ Y Sage, and when, though they heard the ve- 
1 & 7 Pig, they ſtill continud, Thu # nothing 


- J parable ro Parmeno?s Sow, he threw his 


&J *ig amongſt them, to ſhow that they judg*d 
'« "OS 4 according 
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according to Opinion, and not Truth. Ang / 
hence ?tis very evident, that like motions 
of the Senſe do not always raiſe like affect. | 
ons in the mind, when there is not an Opi. | 
nion, that the thing done was not neatly | 
and ingentiouſlly perform?d. 


bh — 


Queſt. II. 


That the prize for Poets at the Gam; 
Was antient. 


| A. the ſolemnity of the Pyrh5an Canes, | 
there was a Conſult about taking : 
away all ſuch Sports as had lately crept in, ' 
and were not of antient Inſtitution. For } 
afiec they had taken in to the three antienr, ? 
which were as old as the ſolemnity it {clf, * 
viz. the Pythsa Piper, the Harper, and tlie |; 
Singer to the Harp, the Tragedian ; as it a | 
large Gate were opened, they could not | 
keep out an infinite crowd of Plays, and | 
Muſical entertainments ofall forts that ruſh- 
ed in afterhimz which indeed made noun- | 
pleaſant variety, and increas?d the Compa- | 
ny, but yet impair*d the gravity and neat- } 
neſs of the ſolemnity; Beſides, it moſt | 
create a great deal of trouble to the Un- ' 
pires, and conſ1derable difatisfaction to ve- | 
ry many, ſince but few could obtain the 
prize. It was chiefly agreed upon, that the 
Qrators and Poets ſhould be remoy'd, = 
£a1S 
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;his determination did not proceed from any 


J jatred to learning, but for aſmuch as juch 
I contenders are the moſt noted and wor thy- 
I :t Men of all, therefore they reve: enc'd 
J them, and were troubled, that when they 
I muſt judge every one very defi.rving, they 


could not beſtow the prize equaliy upon all. 


I | being preſent at this Coritilr, diſſvaded 
them that were for removing things from 


their preſent ſettled Order, and thovght 
this variety as unſuitable to the ſolemnity, 


J 5 many Strings and miany Notes to an In- 


frument. And when at Supper, Petreus 
the Preſedent and Direttoy of the Sports en- 
tertaining us, the ſame ſubject was Diſcour- 
kd on, I defended Mulick, and maintained 
that Poetry was no upſtart Intruder, but 
that ?*was time out of mind admitted into 
the acred Games, and Crowns given to the 
beſt performer. Some ſtrait imagin'd, that 
lintended to progduce ſome old muſty Sto- 
rjs, viz. The Funeral Solemnities of Ocly- 
cy the Theſſalian, or of Amphidamas the 
(halirdean, in which they ſay. Homer and He- 
ſfod contended for the prize. But paſling 
by theſe Inſtances as the common Theme of 
every Grammarien. as likewiſe their Cr;:s- 
ſms, who in the Deſcription of Parroclus 
hiS Obſeques in Homer, read pipoyzs, and not 
1uozsy AS If Achilles had propoted a prize 
jor the beſt Speaker. Omutting all theſe, 
faid, That Acaſixs at his Fathers Pelias's Fu- 
neral, ſet a prize for conrending Poets, Sy- 
byBa wan it. At this a great many dcmaid- 


ing 
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ing ſome Authority for this unlikely ang in. | 


credible Relation, I happily recollecting my 


ſelf, produc?d Aceſander, whoin his Deſcr;. | 
- ption of Africa hath this Relation; But 1 
mult confeſs this is no common Book, Bye ; 
Polemos, the Athenians Commentaries of the | 
Treaſures of the City Deiphos,l ſuppoſe moſt | 
of you have diligently perus?d, he being z 


very learned Man, and diligent in the Gree 
Antiquities ;, In him you ſhall find, char in 
the Scicyonian Treaſure, there was a Golden 


Book Dedicated t6S the God, with this [n. 


ſcription ; Ariſtomache,che Poerreſs of Ery. 
thrza, Dedicated this after ſhe had ot the 
prize at the Iſthmain Games. Nor 1s there 
any reaſon, I continued, why we ſhouid ad- 
mire, and have ſuch a reverence for the 
Olympick G ames, as if, like Fate, they were 
unalcerable, and never admitted any change 
ſince the firſt Inſtitution ; For the Py: hian 
*tis true, hath had three or four Muſical 
prizes added : but all the Exerciſes of the 
body were far the moſt part the ſame trom 
the beginning z but in the Olympian, all be- 
ſide Racing are late additions. They in- 
ſtituted ſome, and aboliſhed them again, 
ſuch were the Kearny and ATivn, Races of 
Mules either rod, or in a Chariot, as likewile 
the Crown appointed for Boys that play d 
the five prizes: and in fhort, a thovfand 
things in thoſe Games are meer Novelties. 
Beſide, at P:za they had a ſingle Combar, 
where he that yielded or was overcome, was 


kill d upon the place. But pray for the fu- 
cure 


-y” 
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J ice require no Authors for my Stories, leſt 
J :midſt my Cups | ſhould not mind that 


Name, and ſo appear ridiculous. 


OCs HH —_— wt —_ 
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Queſt. IIL 


hy was the Pine counted ſacred to Neptune 
and Bacchus ? and why at firſt the Con- 
querour:1n the I{thmian Gatnes,was 
Crowd with a Garland of 
Pine,ofrerward with Par- 
{ly, and now again 
with Pine ? 


mian Garland wes made of Pine ? (we 
were then at Supper in Corzzth, in the time 
of the 1 /hmian Games, with Lucamas the 
Chief Preeſt ) Praxiteles the Commentator, 
brought this Fable for a reaſon ; ?Tis faid, 
that the Body of Meliccyta was found fixt to 
a Pine Tree by the Seca; and not far from 
Megara, there is a place callÞd, Kang Spopues, 
the Race of a fair Lady, through which the 
Megarians ſay, That Juno, with her Son Ade- 
lcerta in her ArmsSTran to the Sea; and that 
was commonly ſaid, that the " Pine-Tree 
Garland peculiarly belongs to Neptune ; 
But Lucanins adding, That *tis Sacred to 
Bacchss too, but yet tor all that it might al- 
lobe appropriated to the Honour of AMel:- 


certs, This began to be the Queſtion, my 
tne 


TT Queſtion was ſtarted, Why the 1/þ- 


21k 


nes; . 


ſeem incongruous to me, for both the Gods 
ſeem to preſide over the moiſt and gener. 
tive Principle; and all the Greeks almoſt Sz. 


crifice to Aeptune pu]aapios the nouriſher of 


Plants, and to Bacchus HvSpiln the prefer. 
ver of Trees. Beſide, it may be ſaid, that rhe 


Pine peculiarly agrees to Neptune, not a; | 


Apollodorns thinks, becauſe it grows by the 
Sea-fide, or loves a bleak place, (for iome 
gives this reaſon) but becauſe ?tis us'd in 
building Ships ; For that together with the 
like Trees, as Fir and Cypreſs, afford the 
beſt and the lighteſt Timber, and likewiſe 
Pitch and Roſin, without which the com- 
pacted planks would be altogether unſer- 
viceableat Sea. To Bacchus they Dedicate 
the Psne, becauſe it ſweetens Wine, for x 
monegſt P:es they ſay the ſweeteſt and moſt 
delicious Grapes grow. The cauſe of this, 
Theophraſtns thinks to be the heat of the 
Soil; for Pines grow moſt in Chalky 
Grounds : now Chalk is hot, and therefore 
mult very much conduce to the Concottion 
of the Wine, as a Chalky Spring affords the 
lighteſt and ſweeteſt Water ; and if mixt 
with Corn, by 1ts heat it makes the Grains 
ſwell, and con{iderably encreaſes the hey : 
Beſides, *tis probable, that the Vine it ſelf 
is better*d by the P3xe, for that contains ſc- 
veral things which are good to preſerve 
Wine. All cover the inſides of their Wine 
Casks with Roſin, and many mix it _ 
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the Antients Dedicated the” Pine to Nepran; 
and Bacchus. As tor my part, it did not | 
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Wine, as the Exbeans in Greece, and in Italy | 
thoſe that live about the River Ps: From 

the parts of France about Yienna, there is a 

certain Pitcht-wine brought which the Ro- 

wans Value very much; for ſuchthings mixt 

with it, do not only give it a good flayour, 

but makes the Wine generous, taking a= 

way by their gentle heat all the crude, wa- 

try and undigeſted Particles : When I had 

id thus Much, a Rhetoritian in the Com- 

pany, a man well readin all ſorts of Polite 
Learning, cry?d out, Good Gods was it 

not but t'other day that the /Fthmian Gar- 

land began to be made of Pine? and was not 

the Crown anciently of twind Parſley? I 

am ſure in a certain Comedy a Covetous 

man is bronght in ſpeaking thus 


The Iſthmian Garland 1 will ſell as cheap 
| 4s commen wreaths of Parſly may be ſold. 


And Timeus the Hiſtorian ſays, that when 
J the Corinthians were marching to fight 
Z the Carthaginians in the defence of Szcily, 
ſome perſons carrying Parſley met them, 
and when ſeveral lookt upon this as a bad 
Omen , becanfe Parſley is accounted un- 
lucky, and thoſe that are dangerouſly {ick, 
we uſually ſay are in need of Parſley: Timo- 
leon incouraged them, by putting them in 
mind of the //hmian Pariley Garlands with 
which the Corinthians us'd to Crown the 
Conquerors, and beſides the Admiral-fhip 
of Antigonus his Navy having by chance 
ſome Parſley growing on its Paop was call'd 
| Iſthmis : 
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Tfthmia's Beſides a certain obſcure Epigram | 
upon an Earthen Veſſel ſtopt with Parſley | 


Intimates the fame thing : Ir runs thus : 


This Grecian Earth now haraned by the lam 


Holas in irs hollow bety Bacchus blooa 


2 
- p ( J" Opt, 
And hath as mouth with lithmizn branches 


Sure, he continued ,, they never read theſ> 
Authors, who cry up the Pine as anciently 
wreath*d in the Iſthmian Garclands , ah 
would not have it an upſtart Intruder ; The 
young men yeilded prefently to him xs be. 


ing a man of various reading , and very } 


Tearned : But Lnacanins, with a Smile look. 
ing upon me, cry'd out, Good God ! Here's 
a deal of Learning / But others have taken 
advantage .of our ignorance and unacquzin- 
tedneſs with ſuch matters, and on the con- 
trary perſwaded us that the Pine was the 
firſt Garland,and that afterwards in Honour 
of Hercules the Parſley was receiv*d from the 
Nemean Games, which in a little time pre- 
vailing thruſt out the Pie, as if it was its 
right to be the wreath , but a little while 
after the Pin? recovered its antient honor, 
and now flourifhes in its glory - 1 was atis- 
fied, and upon conſideration found that | 
had met with, and remembred a great ma- 
ny Authorities for' it *: Thus Emphor:er 
ſpeaking of Melicerta, writes. 


They 
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bes (boughs laid 
They moured the VYouth,and him on Pine 
(made 

of which the Iſthmian Yi@ors Crowns are 
Fate had not yet ſeizd beauteous Mueme's Som 
By ſmooth Elopus; ſince whoſe fall the Crown 
( brow 


f of Parſley nreatl/d did grace the Vittor's 


And Call:machns is plainer, and more ex: 
preſs; when he makes Hercules ſpeak thus 
of Pa fley 


Theugh low and creeping, yet at 1ſthmian games 


3 To Neptune?s glory this ſhall ve the Crown, 


The Pine ſhall be diſus'd , which heretofore 
IrElis Plains ſucceſsful Vifkors wore. 


And beſide, if I am not miſtaken, in Prs- 
d& his Hiſtory''of the 7/hmian Games I 
met with this paſſage ; at firſt a P:ze Gar- 
and crown'd- the Conqueror , but when 
this Game began'to be reckoned amongſt 
the Sacred then from the Nemean Solemni- 
ty the P..rſley Chaplet was receiv*d : And 
this Procles was one of Zemnocrates's fellow 
Students in the Academy. | 


Queſt. 
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Queſtion IV. 


Concerning that expreſſion in Homer Yo 7, 
| Ns xhegige. 
Ome at the Table were of Opinion that 
Achilles talkr nonſenſe when he had 7. | 
treclus Coegmeegy ©y xiv, and ſubjoyn'd this 
reaſon, | 


For now ] entertain my deareſt friends , 


But Niceratus a Macedon1.n my patticulat 
acquaintance maintaind, that Zeegy dd not | 
ſignifie 8xeary pure, but fegudy, hot Wine; | 
as if *:were deriv'd amv 7% Cont, x, Tis Jens, | 
and *rwas requiſite ar the coming ot his 
friends to temper a freſh Bowl, as every 
one of 1s in his Offering ar the Altar, pours 
out freſh Wine, But Socicles the Poet re- 
 membring a ſaying of Empedocles, that in 
the great Univerſal change, thoſe things | 
which before were axezmz, unmixt ., ſhould Y* 
then be ZoegTECR 5 afhrar'd that Zoegy there Y* 
ſignified Yxexmy, well temper'd and that } 
Achilles might with a great deal of reaſon | 
bid Patroclus provide well temper*d Wine | 
for the Entertainment of his friends, and 
*twas not abſurd to uſe Zoe 7g for Zozir | 
no more than JZ:7ee9y for J:£:% or lnvnyy | 


for 0nav,for the compariters are uſually - 
or 
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vr the Poſitives. My friend Aztiparer (aid that 
rears were anciently call*d 6221, and that the 
particle £z in compoſition ſiguify?dgreatneſs, 
id therefore old Wine that had been kept 
many years was calPd by Achilles Coegy: I put 
them in mind that ſome imagine that Seewoy 
hot is ſignified by Ze-772 w. and by beewsrre;y 
notter , 74 y10y jalter > as when we bid our 
frvants beemorregy & n]erlar ms Suxovizs tO 


york faſter : Bur 1 inuſt cooicls your dif. | 


nte 1; {rivilous ſince 'tis Tais'd upon this 
lppoſition that if Zoeg reg» lignifies xzpd]e- 
11 More pure Wine; Achilles his Command 


J ould be abſur *d,aSZolus of Amphipolzs 1114- 


md; for firſt he did ncrt couhder that 
Apbilles ſaw Phenix and Ulyſſes to be old 


Winn, who are not pleas'd with difuted 


Wine, and upon that account torbad any 
nixture : Beſides he having been Coiron”s 
(hollar, and from him learn*d rhe Rules of 
Diet, con{idered that weaker and more di- 
ited Liquors were fitteſt tor rhoſe bodies 
tht lay at eaſe, and were not empioy'd in 
ter cuſtomary Exercife or Labour. Thus 
mh the other Provender he gave his Hor- 
ks Smallach ;, and this upon very gocd rea- 


Yr, tor Horfes that lye (till grow fore in- 
Witheir Feet, and Smablzch is the belt reme- 


( in the world avainit that: And you 


Fil not find Smallach, or any thing of the 


lame nature given to any other Horles in 


Ji whole Iliad: Thus Ach:ll:s provi- 


& ſuitable Provender for his Horſes, and 


$”d the lighteſt Dyet himſelt, as the fitteſt 
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and moſt wholſom, whileſt he lay idle, an 
at eaſe. But thoſe that had been weary', 
all day in Fight, he did not think convenient 
to treat like thoſe that had lain ar eaſe, by 
commanded more pure and ſtronger Wine 
ro be prepar'd . Beſides Ach:les doth nor 
appear to be naturally addicted to drinking, 
but he was of a havzhty inexorable temper, | 


No pleaſant humor, no ſoft mind he bore, 
But was all fire and rage , | 


and in another place very plainly Homer fix] 


He knew a thouſand ſleepleſs myhts, 


now little Sleep cannot content thoſe that? 
drink ſtreng Liquors, and in his railing at! 
Agamemnon, the firſt il] name he gives him} 
is Dcunkarg propoſing his great drinking 
as the chiefeſt of his faults - And for theſe 
reaſons ?tis l:kely that when they came, HY Da 
thought his uſual mixture too weak, alY m 
not convenient for them. J i 


Ms, 


Queſt. V. - | Fn 
Concerning thoſe that invite many to a Supjtr. 
AT my return from Alexanaria all fF yo; 


friends by turns treated me, # ifil G1 
Ling all ſuch tooas was any way oy whi 
| ic 
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and ted; fo that our meetings were uſual. 
ry tumuicuous , and ſuddenly diſſolv'd ; 
ient M yhich diicrders gave occaſion to dilcour- 
but M fs concerning the inconveniences that 
Vine WY tend ſuch crowded Entertainments : 
not Y Jac when Oneſicratns the Piylictian in his 
ing, JT turn invited only che mvuit familiar Ac- 
J waintance, and men of the molt agree- 
J bc temper, 1 thought that whet Plato ſays 
e, Yoncerning the encreafſe of Citys might be 
pply'd to Entertainments; for there is a 
Fertain number which an Encertainment 
Y ny receive, and ſtill be an Entectainmear, 
F bitif it exceeds thar, ſo that by rea/on of 
F the oumber there cannot be a mutual Con- 
FJ icftion amongſt zl], it they cannot know 
hat J ror parcake of the fame jolliry, ir ceaferh 
21 Þ tobe ſuch : for not as in a Czmp, ſhould we 
in ned M-ſſenrgers there, or C-len/fas as in a 
inzYy Gally, but we our ſelves ſhouid immediate- 
eeY converſe with one another: As in a 
Hel Dance , ſo in an Enterrainzment rhe laſt 
adY nan ſhould be plac'd within hearins of the 
J fit. As 1 was fpeaking my Grandfather 
J laprias cry?d out, Then 1: ſeems there 1s 
"JT nieed of Temperance not only in our Feaſts, 
Jitalſo in our Invitations - for methinks 
there is even an exceſs in kindneſs, when we 
pi by none of our friends but draw them all 
J ff,25 to fee a ſight,or hear a Play:and I think 
{| tisnot ſo grear a diſgrace tor the entertainer 
1} !9t to have Bread or Wine enough for his 
Gieſts; as not ro have room enough : with 
Which he ought always to be provided , 
Pp2 not 
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not. only for invited Gueſts but ſtrangers 
and chance-Viſitants. For ſuppoſe he hath 
not Wine and Bread enough, it may be im. 
puted either to the carcleſsneſs or diſho. 
neſty of his Servants; but the want of room, | 
mulſt be attributed to the imprudence of 
the Inviter. Heſiod is very much admiry | 
for beginning thus, | 


A vaſt Chaos firſt was made, 


for *twas neceſſary that there ſhould he | 
firſt a Place and Room provided for the | 
Beings that were afterward to be product; | 
and not as my Son yeſterday made an En- 
tertainment ſuitable to Arnaxagora;'s Opi- | 
nion, 0 


Al8 Beings then together lay. 


But ſuppoſe a man hath Room, and Pro. 1 
viſion enough, yet Company it ſelf is tobe 
avoided for its own fake, as hindring all fx 
miltarity and Converſation ; and tis more 
tolerable to Jet the Company have no Wine, 
than *cis to exclude all Converſe from a ; 
Feaſt - And therefore Theophraſius joculary I 


calldd the Barber?*s Shops Feaſts without G 
Wine, becaufe thoſe that fir there uſually by 


prattle and diſcourſe - But thoſe that invite F 
a Crowd at once, deprive all of free Com-| "7 
munication of Diſcourſe, or rather make 
them divide into Cabals, ſo that two or 


three privately talk together, and neither 
know 


—_ 
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15, © know nor look on thoſe that lit, as ?twere 
atl JI j.if a mile diſtant 


hos Some took this way to valiant Ajax Tent, 
MY Ard ſome the other ts Achilles went. 


Pd J 4nd therefore ſome rich men are fooliſhly 

J jrofuſe, who build Rooms big enough for 

J tiicty Tables or more at once; for ſuch a 

F preparation certainly is for unſociable, and 
J ufiendly entertainments, and ſuch as are 
J it for a Panegyriarch rather than a Sympoſs- 
Y - to prefide over. But this may be par- 
. WF cond in thoſe, for wealth would not be 
, F nalth, it would be really blind and impri- 
" J nd unlefs ir had Witneſſes; as Tragedies, 
J opeftators : Let us entertain few and often, 
J iid meke that a remedy againft having a 
I Crowd at once : For thoſe that invite but 
fldom are forc'd to bave all their friends 
J :d all that upon any account they are ac- 


3 quainted with, together : But thoſe that in- 
re © 'ite frequently, and bur three or four, ren- 
+ © & their entertainments like little barks, 
\2Y \zitand nimble: Beſides the very reaſon, 
ly hy we ſhould have many friends teaches us 
it}! ſeleft ſome out of the number ; tor as 
lly fhen we are in any want we do not call all 
ire © fogerher ; but thoſe only that can beſt 
n. © rd help in that particular caſe, when we 


te © Fould be advis'd, the wiſer part; when we 
eto have a Trial, the beſt pleaders, and 
wen we are to gO a journey, thoſe that can 
ked ſparingly. and are at leifure - Thus to 

T0 #: . our 
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our entertainments we ſhould only call thoſ 
that are at the preſent agreeable : Apreez. 
ble, I mean, for inſtance, to a Princes en- 
tertainment : The Magiftrates it they gre | 
his friends, or cheifeſt of the City. Ty | 
Marriage or Birth-day Feaſts all their Kin. | 
dred, and ſuch as are under the pruteCtion 

of the ſame Fuptter 5uiyvos : And to ſuch 

Feafts and Meiry-makings thoſe are chiefly 

to be invited whoſe tempers are wc ſuite. | 
ble to thcſe things. When we offer Sacr;. ! 
fice to one God we do not werſhip all the. | 
thers that belong to the ſame Temple and | 
Altar at the {ame time , but ſuppoſewe tare | 
three Bowls, out oi-the firſt we pour obiati- 
ons to ſome: out of the fecond to others, | 
ard .out of the third ro the reſt : And none | 
of the Gods take diſtaſte; 'and in this a | 


company of friends may be lik?ned to the | | 
company of Gods, none takes diſtalteat the F , 
order of the invitation,' if jt be prudently F 4 
managed, and every one allow'd a turn. F þ 
BI = ..- 
| 7 SES: J i 

Queſt. V1. F 

| | g 

What t the reaſon that the ſame Roow which | a 
 &t the beginning of Supper ſeems narrow, | h 
appears wide evough afterward ? t 


AFter this it was preſently askt, why the F |, 
:-- Room which at the beginning ot Sup- I 
per ſeentd too.narrow for the gueſts was 
Wh a> tet oo aw rs ee wt afterward 
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fterward wide enough, when the contrary 
« moſt Hikely, after they were fil'd with the 
gwpper, ſome 1aid the poſture of our ſitting 
nas the Cauſe, fgr they ſir, when they eat, 


J xith their full breadth ro<che Table, that 


J icy may command it with their right hand, 


* Bhi after they have S.ipp'd they fit more {1de- 


J naps, and make an acute Figure with their 


hodies, and do not touch the place accord- 


F iz to-the Superficies, as Lmay fo fay, but 


* T the Live. Now 2s Cockal bones do not 
- Y take up as much room when they fall upon 
J oe end, as when they fall flat ; ſo every one 
J 0 us at the beginning ſitting broadwiſe, and 


F vith a fu'l face to the Table; afrerward 


ti | changes the figure, and turn our depth not 


J ur breadth to the board : ſome attributed 
FJ it to the beds whereon we fate, for thoſe 
FJ when preſt retch ; as ſtraight Shooes after a 


 F little wearing have their pores widened, and 


I zo fit for, ſometimes too dig for, the toot. 
J 43 old Man in the Company merrily faid, 
FJ tht the ſame Feaſt had to every different pre- 
FJ idents and directors, in the beginning, Hun- 
J cer, thet is not in the leaſt skill*'d in ordering 


nd diſpoſing; but afterward Bacchus, whom 


J i) acknowledge to be the beſt orderer of an 
J Army in the World : As therefore Epamr- 
J !md:s, when the unskilful Captains had led 
J their forces into narrow diſadvantageois 
J ſreights releiv'd the Phalanx, that was fal- 
J ng foul on its ſelf, and all in diſorder, and 


": > > 


frought it iato good rank and file 2gain, 
thus we in the beginning being like greedy 


Pp 4 * Hounds 
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Hounds confus'd and diforder*d by Hunger | 6! 
the God (hence nam®d Avazos and yorces) | al 
ſettles us in a friendly and arecabic or. Y an 
der. ® IJ a 


7 thi 
Queſt. VII. - 


Concerning theſe that are ſaid to bewitch, 


D.ſcourie happening at Supper concern. © 

ing thoſe that are ſaid to b:witch, or 5 
have a bewitching Eye ; molt of the Com. Þ& x 
pany lookt upon it as a whim, and laught at A x 
it: But AZetriz5 Florus, who then gave wn 
Supper, faid, that the ſtrange evenis won- YI y 
derfully conhrm'd the report : and becauſe Y] 4 
we cannotgive a reaſon for the thing, theie- A 
fore to d sbclieve the relation was abſu1%d, 9 
ſince theie area thoutand things which evi- 1 
dently are, the reafons of which we cannot A j; 
read'ly aſſign : And in ſhort he that re-;uires Þ 
every thing ſhou!d be probable, deft: oys all YI þ 
wonder, and admiration, and wheie the ? 
Caule is not obvious, there we begin to * 
doubt, z.e. to Philoſophiſe : So rhat they 1 
who disbelieve all wondertul relations do in 
iome mezſtre take away all Philoſo;ly : 1 
The cauſe why any thing is ſo, reaſcn wut 1 
And out, but that a thing is ſo teſtim-ny is | 
a {uihcient evidence; and we have a thou- | 
fand inſtances of this fort aiteſted. We ! 
Know thzt ſpme men by looking upon young | 

| Chiidien 


—_s © funky Pa 


——— _ - I > rw m4 
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Ctildren hurt them very much, their weak 
ind ſoft temperature being wrought upon, 


F :d perverted. Whilſt chole that are ſtrong 
FJ :d firm are not fo liable to be wrought up- 
J n: AndPhylarchw tells us that the 7 bibir, 
I the old inhabiraiits about Ports, were de- 
I fructive nor only to licrle Chiidren, but to 


ſme allo of riper years, for thoſe, upon 
yhom they lookt, or breath*d or to whom 
they ſpake, would languiſh and grow lick ; 


1nd this, likely, thoſe of other Countries 


rerceiv?d who bought ſlaves there : But 


; rerhaps this is not ſo much to be wonder?d 


it, for in touching and handling there is ſome 


zpparent principle and cauſe of the effect : 
I And as when you mixt other Birds Wings 
- F yith the Eagles, the Plumes waſt, and ſud- 


denly conſume, ſo there 1s no reaſon to the 


. contrary, hut that one Mans touch may be 


zood and advantageous, and anorhers hurt- 


- F ful and deſtructive. Bur thar ſome, by be- 
F ing barely lookr upon are extreamly preju- 
I did is certain, though the Stories are difſ- 


teliev?d, becauſe the realon is hard to be 


J civen - True, ſaid 1, but methinks there is 
J fome ſmall track co the caule of this effect, 
I if you come to the Efluvinms of Bodies ; 
J for Smell}, Voice, Breath, and the like, are 
J Efiwvimns from Animal Bodics, and materi- 
F 2! parrs that move the Senſes, which are 
I wrought upon by their 1mpulſe. Now ?tis 
J ery likely thar ſuch Efiuvinms muſt conti- 
J ivally part {rom Animals, by reaſon of their 


teat and motion, for by that the Spirits are 
agitated, 
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apitated,and the Body being ſtruck by thoſe, | 
muſt continually ſend forth Efiuvinms : Ang 
*tis probable that theſe paſs cheifly through | 
the Eye : For the fight being very vigorous * 
and active together with theSpirit upon which | 
it depends ſends torth a ſtrange fiery power, | 
ſo that by it men act and ſuffer very much : * 
and is always proportionably pleasd or dif. } 
pleagd, according as the viſible Objetts are ? 
agreeable or not; Love that greateſt and moſt ! 
violent paſſion of the Soul takes its begin- 
ning from the Eye: So that a Lover when : 
he looks upon his Fair flows out, as "were, ! 
and ſeems to mix with her : And therefor 3 
why ſhould any one , that beleives Men can * 
be affected, and prejudic'd by the (1ptit, i- ? 
magine that they cannot act, and hurt as 
well? For the mutual looks of mature 2 
Beauties, and that which comes from the ? 
Eye, whether light or a ſtream of Spirits, ' 
melts and diſſolves the Lovers with a plea- 
ſing pain, which they call the yaurv 7c, 2? 
the Bitter-!weet of Loye: for neither by ? 
touching, or hearing the voice of their be- 
loved are they ſo much wounded and 
wrought upon, as by looking, end being | 
lookt upon again: There is ſich a coimmu- | 
nication, ſuch a flame rais'd by one glance, | 
that thoſe muſt be altogether unacquainted ? 
with Love that wonder at the Median Nath- | 


ta that takes fire at a diſtance from the 


flame - For the glances of a fair one though | 
at a great diſtance quickly kindle 3 fire | 
:n the Loyers breaſt. Beſides every jos 
y | 


7 
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J 5 knows the remedy for. the Taundice, 
J | they look upon the Bird calld, Char ads, 
FJ they-are curd : For that Animal ſeems ro 
I te of that temperature and nature, as to 
J ccceive and draw away the Diſeale that like 
FJ :fiream flows out through the Eyes ; ſo that 
* T tic Charadios will not look on one that hath 
J the Jawndice, he cannot endure it, but turns 
J yay bis head, and ſhuts his Eyes : not en- 
J jjing (as fome imagine) the Cure he per- 
FJ forms, but being really hurred by the Efu- 
I iiumsof the Patient; And of all Diſeaſes, 
FJ freneſs of the Eyes is the moſt infeQtious, 
J 6 ſtrong and vigorous & the ſight, and fo 
J cſily cauſes infirmiries in another, Very 
I right, ſaid Parrecleas, and you reaſon well as 
I tocbanges wrought upon the Body, but as 
FJ tothe Soul, which in ſome meaſure feels the 


power of Wirch-craft, how by the Eye c7p 


IJ aydiſturbance be given to that ?' Sir, I re- 
JI py'd, Don'c you conſider, that the Sonl 
I when :F:Qted works upon the Rody ? Rage 
J and Anger hurts Dogs Eyes, and often 
I binds them as they are fighting with wild 
I kaſts: Sorrow, Covetouineſs, or Jealoulie, 
I makes us change Colour, and deſtroys the 
J habit of the Body; and Envy more than 
J any Paſſion, when hx2d in the Soul, fills the 
J Body full of ill hbumours,' and makes it pale 
| ad ugly, which Deformities good Painters 

in their Pictures of Envy endeavour to re- 


eſent. Now, when Men thus perverted 
5 Envy fix their Eyes upon another, which 
being neareſt to the Soul eaſily draw the 
fg 0 oo Venom 


0 
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Venom to them, and ſer:d out as it were 
Poyſoned Darts,?tis no wonder in my ming, 
if he that is lookt upon is hurt : For thus 
the fighting of a Dog when angry is moſt 
dangerous, and then the ſeed of a Man is 
moſt prolifick, when 'he embraces one that 
he loves - and in general the affections of | 
the mind ſtrengthen, and invigorate the 
powers of the Body; And theretore peo- | 
ple imagin that thoſe Amulets that are pre- 
lervative againſt Wicch-craft, are likewiſe 
good and efficacious againſt Envy: the | 
ſighc by che ſtrangeneſs of the Spectacle be. | 
ing diverted, fo that it cannot make ſo IF ,\ 
ſtrong an impreſſion upon the Patient, WF « 
This, Florma, is what I can ſay, and pray Sir, | 
accept it as my Club for this entertainment, WJ , 
Well, faid Seclarus, but let us try whether | G 
the mony be all good or no, for, in my | 
mind, ſome of it ſeems Braſs; for if we ad- | 
mit the general Report about theſe matters IF ,, 
to be true, you know very well, that 'tis | 
commonly ſuppos*d that ſome have Fricuds, i , 
Acquaintance, and even Fathers, that have I ,, 
{uch evil Eyes; ſo that the Mothers will } 
not ſhow their Children to them, nor for a * 4 
long time ſuffer them to be lookt upon by *' 
ſuch; And how can the effets wrought by | 
theſe proceed from Envy. But what, for Y ,, 
Gods fake, wilt thou ſay of thoſe that are F-, 
reported to bewitch themſelves; for I am ? 
ſure you have heard of ſuch, or at leaſt read J 
theſe lines : 


Crls 
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0 Curls once on EutiÞs head in order flood, 


, But when he view®d hs Figure in a Flood, 
, He overlookt himſelf, and now they fall. 
| 


s For they ſay that this Eurilidas appearing 
t | jery delicate and beautiuus to himſelf, was 
3 e&ed with rhar fight, and grew fick upon 
it, and loſt his Beavry aid his Health. Now, 
pray Sir, what reaſon can you find for theſe 
wonderful cff-£ts? Ar any other time I 
reply'd, I queſtion not but I ſhould give you 
full ſatisfaction. But now Sir, after ſuch a 
arge Pot as you have ſeen me take, I boldly 
firm, That all paſſions which have been 
fxt in the Soul a long time raiſe || hu- 
mours in the Body, which by continuance 
rowing ſrong enough to be, at it were, a 
ew Nature, being excited by any interve- 
ting Accident, force Men, though unwil- 
ling, to their accuſtomed paſſions. Conſj- 
der the timorous, they are afraid even of 
thoſe things that preſerve them. Conſider 
the pettiſh, they are angry with their beſt 
and deareſt Friends. Conſider the amorous 
and laſcivious in the height of their fury 
they dare violate a Veſtal ; For cuſtom is ve- 
[5 powerful to draw the temper of the Bo- 
I (dy to any thing that is ſuitable to it ; and he 
F that is apt to fall, will ſtumble at every 
J thing that lyes in his way. So that *cis no 
wonder, that thoſe that have rais'd in them- 
ſelves an envious and bewitching habit, if 
according to the peculiarity of their paſlt- 
on, 
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on, they are carryed on to ſuitable effety 
for when they are once mov?d, they d:> that 
which the Nature of the thing, not which 
their will leads them to. For as a Sphere m1ſ 
neceſſarily move Spherically , and a Cylinder 


Cylindrically, according to the Cifference of 
their Figures. Thus his diſpoſition makes | 
an envious Man move enviouſly to all 
thingsz and *tis likely they ſhould chiefly | 


hurt their moſt familiar Acquaiatance, and 


beſt beloved. And thar fine fellow Emtilida; | 
you mention?d, and the reſt that are ſaid to | 
overlook themſeives, may be eafily, and uy. | 
on good rational grounds accounted for; | 
Fr, according to Hypocrates, a good habit 
of Body, when at height is ealily perverted, | 
and bodies come to their full maturity do | 
not ſtand at a ſtay there, bur fall, and waſt 
down to the contrary extream : And there- * 
fore when they are in very good plight, and * 
ſee themſelves look much better than they 1 
expetted, they gaze and wonder ; but then: ! 
their body being nigh co a change, and their 3 
habit declining into a worſe condition, they 


overlook themſelves. 


And this is chiefly done when the Efuvi- | 
ums of the Body are ſtopt and reflefted by ? 
the Water, or any ſpecular Body; for whilſt 


they look upon thoſe things they muſt 


breath,ſo that the very ſame particles which | 


would hart others muft hurt themſelves: I 


And this perchance often happens to young 


Children, and the cauſe of their diſeaſes is | 
falſely attributed to thoſe that lock upon * 


them 


F 
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them ; when I had done Gazus Florns's Son- 
n-Law ſaid,then it ſeems you make no more 
reckoning nor account of Democritas's Ima- 
res, than of thoſe of e/fgina or Megara 
ror he delivers, that the envious ſend out 

J images which are not altogether void of 
; Tf faſe and force, but full of the diſturbing and 
yiſonous qualities of thoſe from whom they | 
J come: Now theſe being mixt with theſe 
qualities, and remaining with, and abiding 
J i, thoſe perſons that are overlookt, diſturb 

I :nd ivjure them both in mind and Body; for 

- & this I think is the meaning of that Philofo- 
» J pher, a man in his opinions and expreſſions 

it FJ zdmirable and Divine - Very true, faid I, 

J id I wonder that you did not obſerve that 

F [took nothin : from thoſe Effluviums and I- 

t FF mages but Life and Will; leſt you ſhould I- 

- JF nzgine that, now *tis almoſt Midnight, I 
1 F brought inSpeCters and wiſe and underſtand- 

7 F ing Images to terrify and fright you ; but 
1 JF inthe morning, if you pleaſe we will talk of 

1 3 thoſe things. 

2 
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<CL——R— my 


Queſt. VIII. 


Why Homer calls the Apple-tree 4yauiygomy | 


and Empedocles calls Apples uma. 


A*® we were at Supper in Cheronea, and | 


had all forts of Fruit at the Table, one | 
of the Company chanc' to ſpeak theſe Ver. | 


ſes, 


SUac Te YAuntegt, IX, AHAGLL ay Adongpmat {0 


EAa FAS wow. 


The Figg-Trees ſmeet the A pple-Trees that bear | 


(Tear, 


Fair Fruit, and Olives green through all the | 


Upon this there aroſe a queſtion , why the | 


Poet calls Apple-Trees particularly 4yazs- 
xZemvs, bearing fair Fruit : Trypho the Phy- 
ſitian ſaid, that this Epithite was given com- 
paratively in reſpe& of the Tree, becaulſcit 


being ſmall, and no goodly Tree to look up- | 
on, bears fair and large Fruit : Somebody | 


elie ſaid, that the particular excellencies chat 
are ſcattered amongſt all other Fruits, are 
united in this alone - As to the touch tis 
like a Violet, it makes the Hand that touch- 


eth it odorous , without defiling it, 'tis | 
ſweet to.the taſte, and to the ſmell and {1ght | 


iy mM cÞ®Do = FF lc = > oTDoMr Kt 


very pleaſing, and therefore there is _ | 
tnal | 


that it ſhould be duly praiſed, as being that 
fhjch congregates and allures all the Sences 
pgether ; for this reaſon as we have aid, 
G jieſe things are but indifferently prov'd to 
ys: but whereas Empedecles has faid , 


I \erſe. 


Ty | 


Oyvexey edLityolle oiuly x) vmipRANe whAg, 


nd F 1guets it to be the Epithet of Pomegra- 
nc IF tets, becauſe that at- che end of Autumn, 
- Yd when the tieacs begin to decreaſe, they 

J ipen the food ; for the Sun will not ſuffer 
 Ftfeweak and thin moiſture co thicken into 
4% W:Corfiſtence until the Air begin to wax 

I colder ; therefore ſays Theophraſizs, this 
_ Holy Tree ripens its fruit beſt and ſooneſt 

J inthe Shade ; but in what ſence, the Phi- 
loſopher gives the Epithet of Hyperfiea to 
F ttt fort of Aples, I mnch queltion, ſince 
J was not his cuſtom, for the elegancy of 
+ BY fiving to adorn his Verſes with varieres 
- EfEpithets, as with gay and florid colours. 
But in every verſe giving ſome delu- 
" FW cdation of the ſubſtance and vertue of 
© F the Subject upon which he treats, as 
" JF ihen he calls the Body encircling the 
| Soul, Krhona Amphibroten , as it were 
, tieEarth, Mortel bn evecy fide as alfo 
" JF yhen he calls the Air Clond-gathering, 
Fad the Liver, fal of Blood - Now having 
' Tf kd theſe things my ſelf, certain Gram- 
' F narians affirm, thar thoſe Aples were cal- 


Tf ed Hyper by reaſon of their vigor, and 
Wp fea, J Qq S florid 
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Fruit, by the name of Phloor. 


was properly called Hyperflanm. 


of p "4 
Kai Te? (ev Feewow gn fs GAvoy AE mylq, | 


Nay there are ſome of the Greck; alſo, Þ 
who Sacrifice to Phloius Bacchus And Þ 
therefore ſeeing the verdure and floridnef 2 
chiefly recommends this Fruit, tha* Philc. 3 
ſopher calls it Hyperflcan; but Lamp 4 our 8 
Grandfather, uſed to ſay that the word 3 
uzze did not only denote exceſs and yehe- 8 
mency, but external and ſuperoa! ; thus 3 
we call the upper part of the door Hyper- | 
thyron, and theupper Dining-Room Hy- | 
peroon, and the Poet calls the outward parts | 
of the victim the Upper- fizſ;, and the En- | 
trals the Juner-fleſh; let us fee theretore, | 
faith he, whether Empedocles did not make | 
uſe of this Epithet.in this Senſe. Scing 
that whereas other Fruits are encompalled 
with an outward Wind, and with certal! | 
Skins and Membrans, only the rind of tbe } 
Pomegranate 1s a glutonous and fat Tu | 
nide, which contains the Seed, but that | 
which is fit to be eaten, and lies without, | 


Quelt, | 
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florid manner of growing ; for to bloſlyg | 
and flouriſh after an extraordinary may. 
ner is by the Poets exprefſed by the word ! 
Phloyein; in which ſence, Antimachys calls 
the City of Cadmeans,Flonriſhing with Fruy 5 
Or gabivary Gwen as allo Eratus when © 
he ſpeaks of the day , Socins calls the pree. | 
neſs of the Trees, and bloſſoming of the ? 


Md ; 
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A 
We mo _- — 


Queſt. IK, 


JT ha 54 the reaſon. that the Fig-tree, being 
he YI ©”, ] med 
I 5#/Ulf of a very ſharp and bitter taſte bears 
Ss /r FR EH. LE 
His diſcourſe ended, the next-queſtion 
23 4 was aboutFig-trees;how ſo luſcious and 
| FJ fneet fruit fhould come from ſo bitter -a 
I Tree. For its Leaf from its roughneſs is 
co. FF alled 64% : The wood of it 15 full of Sap, 
ur IJ and as it burns fends forih a very biteing 
2 inoak, and rhe Aſhes of | jt: thronghly 
- F dint are ſo acrimonivus, that-they-make 
I :Lye extreamly Jeterfive : And,-which 
A 6very ſtrange, all other trees chat bud and 
7y- & bear Fruit put forth-Bloſſoms go z. but the 
ts MI figtree never. bloſſoms: and it; ( as lorge 
n- Y 9) is never. thunder-ſtrack,; that like- 
te, YI miſe may be attributed to the ſharp juices 
ke FJ and bad remper of the Stock ; for. ſuch 
np FJ itings are as ſecure from Thunder as a Sea- 
&d Y Glt or Hyzna's Skin : Then ſaid the. Old- 
11 Ying, 'tis no wonder that all the-ſweetneſs 
he Firing ſeparated: and employed in making 
UV FteFruic,chat which is left ſhould be bitter 
"at Fad unfavory : For as the Liver, all the 
ut, Yball being gathered into its. proper place, 
Jit felt very ſweet, fo the Figtree having 
- Fratted with its oy] and ſweet particles to 
Qq2 the 
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the Fruit,reſerves no portion for it ſelf ;for | 
that that tree hath ſome good juice I gather | 
from what they ſay of Rue, which growing | 
under a Figtree is{weeter than uſual, and * 
hath a ſmoother and more palatable Juice : ' 
as. if it drew ſome ſweet particles from the | 
Tree which mollified its offenſive and cor- ! 
roding qualities, unleſs perhaps on the con- | 
trary, the Figtree robbing it of its nouriſh- ? 
- ment draws likewiſe ſome of its ſharpneſs ! 

and bitterneſs away. E 


Quelt. X. 
What are thoſe that are ſaidto be me) "+a ;| 


xv wuroy , and why Homer calls Salt Dir | 
vine ? | 


\ 


Lor#s when we were entertain? at his 5 
Honſe, put this queſtion, what are } 
thoſe in the Proverb who are faid to bt } 
me} ang, x, xopuvoy, and Apollophanes tic | 
Grammarian preſently ſatisfied him, iay- F 
ing by that Proverb were meant intimate | , 
acquaintance, who could fup together ol F 7. 
Salt and Cummin: Thence we proceeded J - 
to enquire how ſalt ſhould come to be (oF | 
wy onoured as it is, for Homer plainly Y 
ays. ' | 
And after that he ſtrew'd bi Salt Dion 


And Platodelivers that by Man's _— 
Dn alt 
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Salt- is to be accounted moſt facred : and 
this difficulcy was encreated by the Cuſtoms 
no & of the Egyptian Prieſts wiv profeſling 
p | | 
ng Y Chaſtity, eat no Salt, no nor ſo much-as 
IJ in their Bread : For if it be Divine and 
he & Holy why ſhould they avoid it ? Flor bad 
J 1snot mind the Egyprians, but ſpeak accor- 
I ding tothe Grecian Culiom on the preſent 
þ. I Subject : But I replied, the Egyprians are 
6 Þ not contrary to the Greeks in this matrer ; 
I for the profeſſion of Purity and Chaſtity 
I forbids getting Children, Laughter, Wine, 
IF and many other very commendable and 
lawful things, and perhaps ſuch ayoid Salt, 
25 being {according to ſome Mens opinions 
I by its heat provocative, and apt to raiſe 
} I Luſtior they refuſe it as the moſt pleaſant of 
7% J | Sawces,for indeed Salt may be called the 
J Sawce of all Sawces, and therefore ſome 
J cal! Salt ypJts, becauſe it makes food 
\, F which is neceſſary for Life co be —_ 
0s Y and pleaſant : What then faid Florus ſha 
we ſay that Salris termed divine for that 
reaſon ? Indeed that is very conſiderable, 
J for Men for the moſt part deity thoſe com- 
) J mon things that are exceeding uſeful to 
J their neceſſities and wants: as Water, 
1d Light, the Seaſons of th: Year, and the 
wy Earth they do not only think ro be Divine, 
but a very God. Now Salt is as uſtiul as 
either of theſe, It being that which applies 
the Meat to the Body, and making it pala- 
table and 2grecable to the Appetite ;z but 
conſider farther whether its power of pre- 


cal Qq 3 ſerving = 
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ſerving dead bodies from rotting a long 


timebe:not adivine Property, and oppo: þ 
fite to.dearh z, fince it preſerves part, and | 


will not-ſufter that which 15 mortal wholely 


to be-deſtroy'd : But. as the Soul wiiich'is [ 
our Diviner part, connects the Limbs of } 


Animals, and keeps the compoſure {rom 
diſſolution. - Thus falt applied to dead Bo: 
dies, and imitating the work of the Son] 
ſtops thoſe parts that were falling to cor. 
ruption, binds and confines them , and {6 
makes them keep their Union and Apree. 
ment with one another : And therefore 
ſome of the Stoicks ſay , T hat Swine: fleſ 
then deſerves the name of a Body, when the 
Soul like Salt ſpreads through 1t,keeps the pars 
from diſſolution. Beſides, you know that we 
account Lightning to beSacred and Divine, 
becauſe the Bodies that are Thunderftri:ck, 
do not rot a long time ; what wonder is it 
then, that the Antients call'd Salt as well 


as Lightning Divine, {ince it hath the iame 


Property and power - I making no reply, 
Philinus fubjoyn'd, Dowt you think that 
hat which is Generative, u5 to be eſteemed Di. 
Vi;ze, freeing God 15 the Principle of all thugs! 
And 1 aſſerting, He continued ; Salt , in 
ſome Mens opinion, tor inſtance the Egyp- 
22475 YOU mentioned, 1s very OPETAatLTeE citat 
way, and thoſe that breed Dogs, when 
they find their Bitches not apt to be hot , 
give them Salt and ſeaſoned Fleſh, to fiir 
up their lazy , and awaken their ſlceping 
Lechery and Vigor : Beſide the Ships that 
Carry 


[$0 
ey 
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Fry Salt, breed abundance of Mice, the 
Ff:males,as ſoine imagine, conceiving with- 
ut the help of the Males, only by licking 
Fit Salr : But ris moſt probable, that the 
Fil raiſech an itching in Animals, and fo 
Fnikes them Salacious and eager to couple : 
FJ id perhaps for the ſame reaſon they call 
I:irprizing and bewitching Beauty, ſuch as 
Jizpt to move and entice 4auveyy x; Sew, 
FJiliſh : And I think the Poets had a reſpe&t 
Fo this Power generative of Salt in their 
File of Yexws, ſpringing from the Sea : 
Yadit may be farther obſerved, that they 
Jie all the Sea Gods very fruitful, and 
Fire them large Families : and beſide rhere 
J:eno Land Animals fo fruitful as the Sez, 


Jirezble ro which obſervation is that 


Jie of Bmp:docles, 
I: ang the Fooliſh race of fruitful Filh. 


Book - 
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Book the VI. 


_ ——— ——— 


Imothy the Son of Conor , Sofſim 
Senccio, after a full Enjoyment 
of luxurious Champain : Diet 
being entertain®d by Plato in his 
Academy at a neat, homely, and 

J (as Ion ſays) no ſurfeiting Feaſt ; ſuch 

J anone as is conſtantly attended with ſound 

Sleep, and by reaſon of the calm and plea- 

fant State the Body enjoys, rarely inter- 

rupted with Dreams and Apparitions ; 
the next day being ſenfible of the diffe- 
rence 
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rence, faid that thoſe that ſupp'd with 
Plato, were well treated even the day after | 
the Feaſt. For ſuch a temper of a Body, | 


- not overcharg?d, but expedite, and fitted © 


for the ready execution of all its enterprj. * 
zes, is without all doubt a great help jor 1 
the more comfortable paſſing away of the Þ 
day. But there is another benefit not in. 
ferior to the former which - does uſually 
acrue to thoſe that ſup with Plate, namely 
the recolleftion of thoſe points that were ? 
debated at the Table.For the remembrance I 
of thoſe pleaſures which ariſe from Meat * 
and Drink is ungentile, and ſhort-liv'd ? 


withal; and nothing but the remains of L | 
Yeſterdays Smell: but the Subjects of Phi- F: 


loſophical queries and diſcourſes being al- | 
ways freſh, after they are imparted, are * 
equally reliſt*d by all, as well by thoſe that 2 
were abſent, as by thoſe that were prefent ? 
at them ; inſomuch that learned Men even ? 
now are as much partakers of Socyate:'s |} 
Feaſts,as thoſe who really ſupp'd with him. * 
But if things pertaining to the Body had ? 
afforded any pleaſure. Xernophon and Flats } 
ſhould have left us an account not of the ' 
diſcourſe of the great variety of Diſhes, * 
Sauces, and other coſtly Compoſitions that | 
were prepared in the Houſes of Callias and | 
Agatho. Yet there is not the leaſt menti- ' 
on made of any ſuch things, tho queſtion- | 
lefs they were as ſumptious as poſſible, but 
whatever things were treated ofJand learn- 
edly diſcuſs'd by their gueſts, were left u ary 

recerd, 


Bet WJ Say v'S uf * W 
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Queſt. [. 


What is the reaſon why thoſe that are F alting 
are more thirfly than hungry ? 


preſent you with this Sixth Book of Ta- 
[iicDiſccurſes, wherein the firſt thing that 
_ to be diſcuſſed, 1s an inquiry into the 


Iaſon, why thoſe that are Faſting are more 
AJ cinable to drink than to eat ; for the af(- 
Firtion carries in ic a repugnancy to the 
Fading rules of Reaſon ; - foraſmuch as 
Y the decayed ſtock of dry Nouriſhment , 
Flzms more nacurally to call for its proper 
Floplies. Whereupon 1 told the Company 
Jtt of thoſe things whereof our Bodies 
Fic Compoſed, either heat only, or howe- 
Frerabove all the reſt, ſtands in continual 
Fited of ſuch acceſſions; for the truth of 
Ftich, this may be urged as a convincing 
I\eument ; neither Air, Water; nor 
Farth require any matter to feed upon, or 
Fi:rour whatſoever lies next them, but fire 
J:one doth. Hence it comes to pals that 
Jſoungmen, by reaſon of their greater 
Flare of natural Heat, have common- 
1 greater Stomachs than old Men, 


Whereas 
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Frecord, and tranſmitted to Poſigrity, as 
Frccfdents, not only for diſcourſing at Ta- 
Jil, but alſo for remembring the things 
I itztwere handled at ſuch Meetings. 
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whereas on the contrary old Men can ex: | 
dure Faſting much better, for this only rez. | 
ſon, becauſe their natural Heat is grow | 
weaker and decay?d; juſt as we fee it fares © 
with bloodleſs Animals, which by reaſon 1 
of the want of Heat, require very little | 
Nouriſhment. Belides every one of 1; © 
finds by Experience that Bodily Exerciſes, | 
Clamours, and what other actions by vio. Y 
lent Motion occaſion heat, commonly 
ſharpen our Stomachs and get us a better | 
Appetite : Now as I take it, the moſt nz. © 
tural and principal nouriſhment of Heat is | 
moiſture, as it evidently appears from * 
flames, which encreaſe by the pouring in of F 
Oil, and from Aſhes, which is of the dri- 
eſt things in nature, for after the humidity F 
is conſum'd by the Fire, the terrene and I - 
groſſer parts remain without any moiſture | 
at all. Add to theſe, that fire ſeparates and F 
diſſolves Bodies by extracting that moiſture ? 
which ſhould keep them cloſe and compat. | 
Therefore when we 'are faſting, the heat F 
firſt of all forces the moiſture our of the Y. 
reliques of the nouriſhment that remainsin I 1 
the Body, and then purſuing the other hu- | 
mid parts, preys upon the natural moiſture I 
of the Fleſh it ſelf. Hence the Body like } 
Clay growing dry wants Drink more than F 
Meat z till the heat receiving ſtrength and F 
vigour by our drinking, excitesan Appetite F + 
for more ſubſtantial Food. | 


Queſt. 
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Queſc. II. 


; Whether want of noursſhment cauſeth Hunger 
J wad Thirſt, or the change in the Figures of 
the Pores, 


A Fter theſe things were ſpoke , Phils 
E the Phyſician ſtarted the firſt que- 
I ftion , aſſerting that thirſr did not ariſe 
- J from the want of novriſhment, bur from 
F the different transfiguration of certain 
nd J Pores. For, ſays he, this may be made 
vre F evident; partly from what we ſee happens 
nd F tothoſe that thirſt in tie Night, who, if 
ire F fkep chance to ſteal upon them, though 
+, F they did not drink before, are yet rid of 
-2t F their thirſt - Partly from Perſons in a Fea- 
he J yer, who, as ſoon as the diſeaſe abates, or 
in  $remov*d, thirſt nomore. Nay, a great 
u- Y many Men, after they have bath*d or vo- 
re F mated, perceive preſently that their thirſt 
ke F :i5 gone : Yet none of theſe add any thing 
in J to their former moiſture ; but only the 
dF transfiguration of the Pores cauſeth a new 
te Y order and diſpo{ition. Ard this is more e- 
J vident in hunger, for many ſick Perſons ; 
J at the ſame time when they have the grea- 
Lt. teſt nced of Meat, have no —_ O- 
| ES. 
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thers, after they have filld their Belljes, | 
have the ſame Stomachs, and their Appe. | 
tites are rather increas'd than abated; there | 
are a great many beſides, who loath all fort © 
of diet, yet'by taking of a pickI'd Olive or | 
Caper, recover and conhrm their lojt Ap. | 
petites, Which doth clearly evince that 1 
hunger proceeds from ſome change in the 1 
Pores.,, and not from any want of Sujt;. 
nance, for as much as ſuch kind of Food © 
leſſens the defett by adding Food, bur in- 3 
creaſes the hunger, and the plealing reliſh 


and poinancy of ſuch Pickles, by binding 


and ſtraitning the Mouth of the Ventricle, * 
and again by opening & looſening of it, be. Þ 
get in it a convenient diſpoſition to receive 3 
meat, which we call by the Name of appe- * 
tite: I muſt confeſs this diſcourſe ſeem'd | 
to carry in it ſome ſhadow of reaſon and | 
probability z but in the main it is directly ? 
repugnant to the chief end of Nature, to * 
which Appetite directs eyery Animal, for | 
that makes it deſire a ſupply of what they ? 
ſtand in need of, and avoid a defect of their ? 
proper Food : Now that which principally ? 
diſtinguiſhes an animate Creature from an ! 
inanimate - I ſay, to deny that that con- * 
duces to the preſervation and duration os | 
ſuch a Creature (thus nature has beſtowed ! 
Eyes, and other congenite In{truments up- * 
on our Bodies, for their ſafeguard; ) but } 
on the contrary , to ſuppeſe that fuch an | 
Appetite ariſes from the greater or leſſer | 


'Transfiguration of the Pores, is the Aſſcr- 
| Lion 
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tion of ſuch as have no regard at all for 
Nature. Beſides *tis abſurd to think that 
zBody, through the want of natural heat, 
hould be chilPd,, and not in like manner 
hutger and thirſt, through the want of na- 
tiral moiſture and nouriſhment. And yet 
this is more abſurd, that Nature, when o- 
yerchatrg'd, ſhonid deſire ro disburden her 
ſelf, and yet ſhovld require ſupplies, not 
fore'd thereunto by indigence, bur another 
know not what, alteration. Moreover 
theſe needs and ſupplies in relation ro-Anij- 
mals, have ſome reiemblance to thoſe we 
ſe in Husbandry : There are a great ma- 
iy like qualities, like proviſions on both 
fides. For in a drought we water our 
founds, and incaſe of exceſſive heat, we 
frequently make uſe of moderate coolers ; 
2nd when our Fruits are too cold; we en- 
deayour to preierve and cheriſh, by cover- 
it} and making Fences about them. And 
for ſuch things as are out of the reach of 
Humane Power, we implore the aſſiſtance 
of th? Gods, that 1s to ſend us ſoftning 
Dews, and Sunſhines qualifyed with mo- 
(erate Winds,” that ſo nature being always 
delirous of a due mixture, may have her 
mants ſupply'd. And for this reaſon I pre- 
ſume it was, that nourifhment 1s called reg- 


J i from 7 wg#y , becauſe it preſerves na- 
J tire. Now Nacure is preſeriv*d in Plants, 


which are deſtitute of ſenſe, by the favou- 


ble inflaence of the circumambient Air 
J (as Empedocles ſays) moiſtning them in ſuch 


A 
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a Meaſure, as is moſt agreeable to their nz: 
ture. But as for us Men, our appetites 
prompt us on to the chaſe and purſuance 
of whatever is wanting to our natural tem. ! 
perament. But now let us paſs to the ex. 
amination of the truth of thoſe argument, ! 
that ſeem to favour the contrary opinion, 
And for the firſt,l ſuppoſe that thoſe meats | 
that are palatable, and of a quick and | 
ſharp taſte, do not beget in us an appetite, 
but rather bite and fret thoſe parts that re. 
ceive the nouriſhment, as we find that | 
ſcraiching of Soares cauſes itching. And } 
ſuppoſing we ſhould grant , that this affe. | 
Rion or diſpoſition is that very thing which | 
we call the Appetite, *tis probable , that 
by the operation of ſuch kind of ford as * 
theſe, the nouriſhment may be made ſmall, | 
and ſo muchof it as is conyenient for nz- } 
ture ſevered from the reſt, ſo that the in- * 
digency proceeds not from the tranſmuta- | 
tion, but trom the evacuation aud purga- | 
tion of the Pores ; for ſharp, tart and ſalt | 
things grate the inward matter, and by dil- | 
perling of it, cauſes digeſtion, ſo that by | 
the concoctions of the old, there may arile ! 
an appetite for new nouriſhment. Nor 
does the Ceſſation of thirſt ſpring fromthe Y ;,, 
different poſition of the Pores, but trom } th 
a new ſupply of moiſture-receiv'd into the | 
fleſh, and convey'd from thence to them F - 
alſo. And vomiting, by throwing off what- F, 
ever is difagreeable to nature, puts her 1n | \f 
a capacity of enjoying what is moſt ſultoble g”; 
or | 


for her. For thirſt does not call for a ſi- 

vity of moiſture, but only for ſo much 
$ſufficeth Nature. And therefore, tho 
;Man hath plenty of diſagreeable and uns 
zatural moiſture, yet he wants till, for 


J that {tops the courſe of the natural, which 
I Nature is defirous of, and hinders a due 
J aixture and temperament, til! it be caſt 
J at, and the Pores receive what is moſt 
proper and convenient for them.Moreover 
J zfever forces all the moiſture downward , 
I adleaving the middleparts in a Flame, all 
I rtires'to the lower,and therceis (hut up,and 
F forcibly detain?d. And therefore it is u- 
J fl with a great many to vomit, by reaſon 
F i the denſity of the inward parts, ſquee- 
J :ing out the moiſture, and likewile to 
J ticſt, by reaſon the poor and dry ſtate the 
I i of the body is in. But afcer the vio- 
F lence of the diſtemper is onee abated, and 
I tteraging heat hath lefc che middle parts, 
I the moiſture begins to ditperſe it ſelf a- 
J gain, and according to its natural motion, 


ya ſpeedy conveyance into all the parts, 


IJ it refreſhes the intrals, ſoftens and makes 
J tender the dry and parched Fleſh, Very 
FI often alſo it cauſes Swear, and th-n the de- 
J k@ which occafion'd thirſt, ceaſes ; for 
F tte moiſture leaving that part of the Body, 
J herein it was forceably detain?d, and out 
J f which it hardly made an eſcare, retires 
J'othe place, where it is wanted. For as 
I! fares with a Garden, wherein there ts a 
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large Well, if no body draw therecf and 
water it, the Herbs mult needs wither and 
dye,ſ{o it fares with a body ; if 21] the moj.. | 
ſture be contracted into one part , *%is no | 
wonder if the reſt be in want and dry, till * 
it is diffusd again over the other limbs, | 
Juſt ſo it happens to perſons ina Feyer, af- | 
ter the heat of the Difeaſe is over, and © 
likewiſe to thoſe who go to ſleep thirity : 3 
for in theſe, ſleep draws the moilliire our * 
of the middle parts, and equally diſiributes * 
it amongſt the reſt, ſatisfying them all, But 3 
I pray what kind of transfiguration of the 
Pores 1s this, which cauſes hunger and Z 
thirſt, for my part I know no other diſtin- 7 
tion of the Pores, but in reſpeCt of their 3 
number, or that ſome of them are ſlivt, 0- Þ 
thers open. As for thoſe that ar: Hut , Þ 
they can neither receive meat nor drink, # 
and as for thoſe that are open , they make } 
an empty {pace,which is nothing but « want Þ 
of that which nature requires. T1:us Sir; 2 
when Men dye Cloath, the Liquor in waich þ 
they dip it, hath very ſharp and abitarſive | 
particles; which confuming, and ſcouring 8 
off all the marter that 1d the Pores, make 2 
the Cloath more apt ©o receive the Dye, 2 
becavie its Pores are empty, and wait 3 
ſomething to fill them up. ] 


Queſt. 
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Queſt. 1I.. 


What # the reaſon that Hunger is allay'd by 
Drinking, bur Thirſt encrea®d by Eat- 
ing ? 


A FTER we had gone thus far, the 
Maſter of the Fealt told the Compa- 


> 4 ny, that the former points were reaſonably 


well diſcuſs?d, and waving at preſent the 
diſcourſe concerning the evacuation and 
repletion of the pores, requeſted us to fall 
upon another queſtion, that is, how it 
comes to pefs, that hunger is ſtay*d by 
drinking, when on the contrary thirit is 
more violent after eating. Thoſe that 
aſſign the reaſon to be in the pores, ſeem 
with a great deal of eaſe and probability, 
though not with ſo much truth, to explain 
tle thing. For ſeeing the Pores in all bo- 
dies are of different ſorts and ſizes, the 


J more capacious receive both dry and hn- 
2 aid nouriſhment, the leſſer take in drink, 


not Meat, but the vacuity of the for- 
mer caules hunger, of the Latter thirſt, 


hence it 1s that Men that thirſt afrer 


they have eat, are never the better, the 


1 Pores by reaſon of their ſtraitneſs denying 
J *wittance to groſſer nouriſhmeat, and the 
J vat of ſuiiable ſupply &;lU remaining. 
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But after hungry men have drunk, the 
moiſture enters the greater Pores, fills the 
empty ſpaces, and in part aſlwages the # 
violence of the hunger. Of this effe&, | 
faid I, 1do not in the leaſt doubt, but Ido * 
not approve of the reaſon they give for it. | 


For, if any one ſhould admit theſe Pores, 


(which ſome are ſo unreaſonably fond of)ts * 
be in the Fleſh, he muſt needs make it a ! 
very ſofr, looſe, ſlabby ſubſtance. And that * 
the ſame parts do not receive the Meat, ! 
and Drink, but that they run through dif- 5 
ferent Canals and Strainers in them, ſeems 7 
ro me to be a very ſtrange and unaccounts- © 
ble opinion. 3 
For the moiſture mixing with the dry 
food, and by the affiſtances of the natu- 2 
ral heat and ſpirits, cuts the nouriſhment 7 
far fmaller, than any Cleaver or Choping Z 
Knife, to the end that every part of it 2 
might be exaCtly fitted to each part of the ? 
body, not apply*d as they would have it,to Þ 
little Veſſels and Pores, but united to, and ? 
concorporated with, the whole ſubſtance. Z 
And unleſs the thing were explain'd after Þ 
this manner, the hardeſt knot in the que- Þ 
{ton would itil} remain unſolv?d. For a # 
man that has a thirſt upon him, ſuppoſing Þ 
he Eats and doth not Drink allo, is fo far | 
from quenching, that he does highly en- } 
creaſe it. This pvint is not touched yet. | 
But mark, ſaid I,, whether the poſitions on | 
my ſide be clear and evident, or no; inthe | 
firſt place, we take it for granted tiizt the | 
woiſture q 
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noſture is waſted and deſtroy?d by heat, 
that the drier parts, of the nouriſhment, 
qualify'd, and ſoften'd by: moiſture, are 
diffuſ'd and fly away in vapors.Secondly,we 
muſt by no means ſuppoſe that all hunger is 


: | atotal privationof dry, and thirſt ofhumid 


nutriment, but only a moderate one, and 
ſuch as is ſufficient tocauſe the one or the 
gather ; for whoever are wholly depriy'd 
of either of theſe, they neither hunger 
nor thirft, but die inſtantly. Theſe things 
being Iaid down as a foundation, it will be 


2 20 hard inatter to find out the cauſe; for 
I thirſt is encreas'd by eating, for this reaſon, 
27 becauſe that Meat by it's natural ſiccity 
'J contracts and deſtroys all that ſmall quan- 
J tity of moititure, which remain'd ſcat- 


terd here and there rhrouzh the body ; 
uſt as we ſee it happens in things obvious 
toour ſenſes ; the earch, duſt and the like, 
preſently ſuck in the moiſture thac is mix'd 


2 nith them : Now on the contrary, drink 
2 muſt of a neceſſity aſſwage hunger, for the 
2 moiſture watering, and d;Fufing ic felf 
I through the dry and parch'd reliques of the 
2J neatwe eat laſt, by turning them info thin 
JF Juices, conveys them through the whole 
1J dody, and 1ſuccors the indigent parts. And 
1 therefore with very good reaſon, Eraſiſtra- 
J's call d moiſture the Vehicle of the meat ; 


for as ſoon as this is mix'd with things , 


which by reaſon of their drineis, or ſome 
J fther quality, are ſlow and heavy, it rat- 


ſes them up,and carries them aloft ; More- 
Rr 3 over 
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over ſeveral Men , when they have drunk 
nothing at al, but only waſt*d themſelves, 
all on a ſudden are fre'd from a very violent 
hunger, becauſe the extrinfic moiſture en- 
tering the Pores, makes the Meat within 
more ſucculent, and of a more nouriſhing 
nature , ſo that the heat and fury of the 
hunger declines and abates, and therefore 
a great many cf thoſe who have a mind to 
ſtarve themfelves to death, live a long time 
only by drinking Water, that is as lony 2s 
the ſiccity does not quite conſume, what- 
Ever may be united to, and nouriſh the bo- 


dy. 


Queſt. IV. 


What # the reaſon that a Bucket of Vater | 


drawn out of a Well, if it ſtand all Nuyht 


in the Air, that is iu the WeB, is more cold © 


inthe Morning than the reſt of the Water ? 


let 


NE of the Strangers at the Table, | 
LS who took wonderful great delight 1n | 
drinking of cold Water, had ſome brought Þ 
to him by the Servants, coor'd after this 
manner, they had hung in the Well, a Buc- 
ket full of the fame Water, ſo that it could | 
not touch the ſides of the Well, and there | 
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kt it remain 2H night : The next day when 
twas brought to Table, ?twas colder than 
he water that was new drawn. Now this 
Acentleman was an indifferent good Scho- 
Yr, and therefore told the Company thar 
Ht had learned this from Ari/torle , who 


jres the reaſcn of it. The reaſon which 


trafign'd was this. All Water, when ir 
2F:ih been once hot, is afterwards more 
2d; as that which 1s prepared for Rings, 
2 nhen it hath boyl'd a good while vronthe 
fie, 'cis afterwards put into a Veſſel ſet 
*Zround with Snow, and ſo made colder, juſt 
*3swefind our Bodies more: cool afrer we 
"2 ive bath'd : Becauſe the Body, after a 
-F fort relaxation from heat, is rarify'd, and 
2Jnore poroſe,, and therefore ſo much the 
Fitter to-receive a larger quantity of Air, 
2Inich cauſes the alceration. Therefore 
2I tte water when 'tis drawn out of the Well, 
Ing firſt warnyd in the Air , grows pre- 
Fntly cold. Whereupon we begun to 
Zonmend the Man very highly for his hap: 
27 memory, but we cal'd in queſtion the 
Irnetended reaſon. For if the Air wherein 
Jie Veſſel hangs be cold, how 1 pray does 
itheat the Water ? If hot, how does it af- 
AFtrwards make it cold ? For 'cis abſurd to 
Jy, that the ſame thing is affefted by the 
Flame thing with contrary qualities, no 
J ikerence at all intervening. While the 
Jcentleman held his peace, as not knowing 
J'lat to ſay : *There's no caule, ſaid I, thar 
I** ſhould raiſe any ſcruple concerning the 
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nature of the Air; for as much as we arc 
aſcertain'd by ſence, that it is cold, cſpe: 
cially in the bottom of a Well ; and there. 
fore we can never imagine that it ſhould | 
make the Water hot. But I ſhould rather | 
_ Jndge this to be the reaſon. The cold Air, | 
chough it cannot cool the great quantiry of | 
water which is in the Well , yet exch part # 
of it ſeparate from the whole, it can<caſi. © 
ly cool ? : 


Queſtion V. 


What 1s the reaſon that Peble Stones and Lea E | 
den Bullets, thrown #nto the water, make it © 
more cold ? 3 


I Suppoſe you may remember that what # 
£ Ariſtotle ſays in his Problems of little Þ 
Stones and pieces of Iron, how it hath been ? 
obierv?d by ſoine, 3 

That being thrown into the water, they | 
temper and cool it, this is no more tian | 
barely afſerted by him ; but we will go fur- 
ther and enquire into the reaſon of it ; the F 
diſcovery of which will be a matter of dil- | 
ficulty. Yes, ſays I, it will ſo; anditiS} 
much if we hit upon it. For do bur conli-| 
der ; Firſt of all, do not you ſuppoſe _ 

my 
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the Air which comes in from without,cools 

the Water, but now Air has a great deal 

more power and force., when 1t beats a- 

gainſt ſtones and pieces of Iron, for they 

Go not hke Brazen and Earthen Veſſels, 

ſuffer it to paſs through , but by reaſon of 

their ſolid bulk, beat it back and reflect it 

into the Water, ſo that upon all parts the 

cold works very {trongly. And hence it 

comes to paſs, that Rivers in the Winter 

are colder than the Sea, becauſe the cold 

Air has a Power over them, which by rea- 

24 fonof its depth; it has not over the Sea , 

2 mhere tis ſcatter'd without any reflection. 

2 But *tis probable ,, that for another reaſon, 

2 thinnerWaters may be made colder by the 

3 Air, than thicker, becauſe they are not ſo 

I ftrong to reſiſt its force. Now Whetſtones 

t 7 and Pebles make the warer thinner , by 

27 drawing to them all the mud and other 

2 erofler ſubſtances, that ye mixed with it, 

that ſo by taking the ſtrength from it, ir 

3 may the more eaſily be wrought upon by 

2 the cold. But beſides, Lead is naturally cold, 

4 5 that which being diſlolv'd in Vinegar , 

makes the coldeſt of all poyfons, calld 

White Lead; and Stones, by reaſon of 

their denſity , raiſe cold in the bottom of 

the Water. For every Stone is nothing 

elſe, bur a congeal'd lump of frozen Earth, 

though ſome more or leſs than others; and 

therefore *tis no abſurdity to ſay , that 

Stones and Lead by reflecting the Air, in- 
creaſe the coldneſs of the Water. 

| Queſt. 
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Queſtion VI. 


What 1s the reaſon that Xen preſerve Snow by 
egvering it with Chaff and Cloths ? 


Hen the Stranger, after he hath made 

a little pauſe, ſaid, Men in Love.are Þ 
ambitious to be in Company with their ® 
Sweethearts, when that is denied them, 
they deſire at leaſt to talk of them. This Þ 
is my caſe in relation to Snow - which be- Þ 
caufe I cannot have it at preſent: I an deſi- * 
rous to learn the reaſon why it is commonly Z 
preſerved by the hotteſt things ; for when * 
covered with Chaft and Cloath that hzs ne. © 
ver been at the Fullers, *tis preſerv'd a long * 
time. Now *tis ſtrange that the coldeſt © 
things ſhould be preſerv'd by the hotteſt. i; 
Yes, fays I, it is a very ſtrange thing, if 
true: But tis not {0 : But we couzen our ! 
ſelves, by preſently concluding a thing to | 
be hor, if it have a faculty of cauſing heat. J; 
Whenas yet we ſee that the ſame Garment * 
cauſes heat in Winter and cold in Sum- 
mer. —— 


Thus the Nurſe in the Tragedy : 


In | 
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: In Garments thin doth Niobe's Children fold 
J 1rd ſometemes heats and ſometimes cools the 
| (Babes. 


J The Germans indeed make uſe of Cloths 
Yoly againſt the cold,the Erbropians only a- 
Jzinſt the heat;but they ace uſetul co us up- 

Y Fa both accounts. Why therefore ſhould we 

Yther ſay the Cloths are hot, becauſe they 

Y:cauſe heat, than cold, becauſe they cauſe 

Nod? Nay, if we muſt be try'd by ſence, 

2'ill be found ,, that they are more cold 

than hot. For at the firſt putting on of a 

Cot, it is cold , and ſo our Bed when we 

he down ; but afterwards they grow hot 

Jnith the heat of our Bodies; becauſe they 

both keep in the heat, and keep out the 

Ycold. Indeed Feveriſh Perſons, and others 

I that have a violent heat upon them, often 

change their Cloths, becauſe they perceive 

ita freſh ones at the firft putting on, are 

2 mch colder, bur within a very little time 

2 their Bodies make them as hotas the other, 

YJulike manner,as a Garment heated makes 

2's hot, ſo a covering cool'd keeps Snow 

JYeold. Now that which cauſes th's cold, is 

Ftihe continual Emanations of a ſubtile Spi- 

J'it the Snow has in it , which Spirit, as 

Jong as it remains in the Snow, keeps it 

Jompact and cloſe ; but after once ?tis 

J one, the Snow melts and diſſolves into 

Jnater, and inſtantly looſes its whiteneſs , 

Jocaſioned by a mixture of this Spirit with 
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a frothy moiſture. Therefore at the ſaine | ; 


time, by the help of theſe Cloths, the colg Þ 
is kep in, andthe external Air is ſhut out, | 
leaſt it ſhould thaw the concrete hodj of Þ 
the Snow. The reaſon why they make uſe * 
of Cloath that has not yet been at the Fu]. } 
lers.is, becauſe that in ich Cloathythe Hair © 
and courſe Flocks, keep it off from pre. # 
ſing too hard upon the Snow, and hruiſe. © 
ing it; ſo Chaff lying lightly upon ir, does * 
not diſſolve the body of the Snow, belides * 
the Chaff lies cloſe, and ſhuts out the 3 
warm Air; and keepsin the natural cold 2 
of theSnow. Now that Snow melts by the 2 
evaporating of this Spirit, we are aſcer- Þ 
tain*d by Sence; for when Snow melts, it * 


raiſes a vapour. 


Queſt. VII. 


Whether Wine ought to be ftrainedor no ? 


Terus a Citizen of ours was lately } 

come from School, after he had ipent * 
ſome time under the diſcipline of an ex- }! 
cellent Philoſopher, but had only leari'd | 
thoſe faults that caſually ſtole upon his Mz- } 
ſter, viz. How to be troubleſome to thoſe, | 
with whom he conversd, imitating Þis | 
freedom } 
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freedom of Speech, and carping at what- 


erer,upon any occaſion chanc?d to be ſpoke 


Jn Company. And therefore when we 


were at Supper one time at Ar:/#/o's, not 


J content to aſſume to himſelf a liberty to 
I nil at all the reſt of the preparations. as 
; prone and extravagant, he had a picque 
I at the 

J nt to be brought to Table ſtrain'd, but 
obſerving Hefiod's Rule we ought to drink 
I itnew out of the Veſſel. Moreover he ad- 
3 ed, that this way of purging of Wine takes 
2 ihe ſtrength from ir, and robs 1t of its na- 
5 tural heat, which by being poured out of 
27 me Veſſel into another, evaporates and 
ties: beſides he would needs perſwade 
2 vs, that it ſhow'd too much of a vain Curi- 
I dity, effeminacy, and Iuxury to convert 
2 vhat is wholeſome into what 1s Palatable. 
A foras the riotous, not the temperate, uſe 
F tocut Cocks and geld Pigs to make their 
27 Fleſh tender and delicious even againſt na- 
Z tire; juſt ſo (if we may uſe ) a Metaphor, 
2 fes he, thoſe that ſtrain Wine, geld and 
2 maſculate it, —_— ſ{queamiſh Sto- 
2 nachs will neither ſuiter them to drink pure 
2 Wine, nor their intemperance to drink 
I noderately , therefore they make uſe of 
I this expedient, to the end that it may ren- 
A & the defire they have of drinking plenti- 


Wine too, and faid that it ought 


fuly, more excufable ; and therefore they 


| lake all the Strength from the Wine, leav- 
ſg the palatableneſs ſtill : as we uſe to 


tal with thoſe, with whoſe Conſtitution 
cold 


= 
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cold water does not agree z to warm it for 
them. For they certainly take off all the 
Strength from the Wine, by {iraining , 
it. And this is a great argument, that 


the Wine deads, grows flat, aid joſes its! 
vertue, becauſe 'tis ſeparated from the Lee,! 
as from its Root and Stock ;, for the ancj. 
ents for very good reaſon, called Wine! 
Lee, as we ule to ſignify a Man by his! 
Head or Soul as the principle part of him, 
So in Creech, Grape-gatherers are ſaid? 
Tpvazy, the word being deriv'd from 717, 
which ſignifies Lees; and Homer in one 
place calis the fruit of the Viue Nurevyuy, 
bat the Wine it ſelf high coloured and red,? 
not pale and yellow, ſuch as Ar:i{tio gives} 
us to Supper, aſter all the goodneſ5 is} 


purged out of it. Then Ar:ftso tiling 
preſently replied, Sir the Wie I bring to/ 
Table, does not. look ſo pale and 1iveleſ 
as you would have it 3 but it only appears} 


in the Cup to be mild and well quallified;$ 
But, for your part, you would giut your 


ſelf with night Wine, which railes melan-! 
cholly vapors, and 


led #:8ozz,but clear and tranſparent,as may} 
be made manifeſt from hence; in that when! 
| . 


n this account you 
cry out againſt purgation, which by car-# 
rying off whatever might cauſe Mclanchol-3 
ly, load Mens Stomachs, make them drunk? 
or Sick, makes it mild and pleaſant to thoſe? 
that drink it, ſuch as FZeroes (as Homer tells} 
us) were formerly wont to drink ; {or it} 
was not high coloured Wine, whic! he cal-} 
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alittle before he was ſpeaking of Braſs, and 
called it Inves voere xaaxy, yet for all 
this he did not call it 4:%7« ; Therefore 


0 

1a like as the wiſe Azachraſis difcommending 
its me things that the Grecians enjoyed , 
ee, commended their Coals becauſe they leave 


the Smoak without Doors, and bring the 
J fice into the Houſe. So you judicious Men 


115M night have blamed me for ſome other rea- 
mY fon than this. But what hurt I pray have 
aid & Idone to the Wine, by taking from it a 


Y tbulent and nojſom quality, and giving 
I ita better taſte, tho' a paler Colour. Nor 
2 have I brought you Wine to the Table, 
2 nhich like a Sword hath loſt its edge and 
ngorous reliſh, but ſuch as is only purg'd 

{ its dregs and filth. Bur you'l fay that 


ig Vine not ſtraind hath a great deal more 
to Strength. Why ſo my Friend, one that's 
eſs Frantick and deſtrafted has more {trength 
-ars MY than a Man in bis Wits ; but when by the 


.F telp of Helebore, or ſome other fir Diet, 
2 kk is come to himſelf, that Rege and Fren- 
an-M le leaves him and quite vaniſheth, and the 
you J true uſe of his reafon and health of Body 
car- AF preſently comes into its place. In like 
101-2F manner purging of Wine takes from it all 
unkY the Strength which inflames and inrages 
107 Y the Mind, and pives it inſtead thereot a 
cls mild and wholſome Temper ; and I think 
r It F there's a great deal of difference between 
cal-Y Gawdineſs and Cleanlineſs. For Women 
ma) J while they Paint, Perfume and adorn them- 
hen J klves wich Jewels and purple Robes, are 
ay accounted 
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accounted gawdy and profuſe; yet no bos 
dy will nd fault with them for waſhing 
their Faces, anointing themſevles, or plat. | 
ing their Hair. Homer very neatly expreſſes | 
the difference of theſe two Habits, where ? 
he brings in 70 dreſſing her ſelt. : 


hd 


| 
( Skin, 
With ſweet Ambroſia firſt ſhe waſi'd ber 
And after aid anoint her ſelf with Oy! © | 
So far was allowable, being no more Þ 
than a careful cleanlineſs. But when ſhe I) 
comes to call for her golden Buttons, her Ji 
curiouſly wrought Ear-rings, and laft of all Ji 
puts on her betwitching. Girdle : this ap- 
pears to be an extravagant and idle Curi- 
ofity,and betrays too much of Wantonaeſs, A: 
which by no. means becomes a Married 8} 
Woman : Juſt ſo they that ſophiſticate 
Wine by mixing it with Aloes, Cinnamon # 
or Saffron, bring it to the Table lire a 2 
, Porgeous apparel.d Woman, and there 2 
proſtitute it. But thoſe that only take fron * 
it what isnaſty, and no-way profitable, do 2 
only purge it, and improve it by their La- 3 
bour. Otherwiſe you may find fault with 
all things whatſoever, as vain and extrava- JV 
ant, beginning at the Houſe you lize in: I} £ 
As iirft you may ſay, why is it plaiſtered ? * 
Why does it open, eſpecially on that ide, 
where it may have the beſt convenience } T 
for receiving the pureſt Air, and for ite 
benefit of the Evening-Sun 2 What's the Fiat 
reaion Yom 
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raſon that our Cups are waſh'd and made 
þ clean that they ſhine and look bright ? 
Now if a Cup ought to have nothing thats 


Y:ſty or loathfom in it, ought that which 
Jidrunk out of the Cup to be full of Dregs 
Jid Filth 2 What need is there for menti- 
Yoing any thing elſe 2 The making Corn 
Yito Bread is a continual Cleanſing ; and 
jet what a great ado there is before *tis 
Ifefted ? There 1s not only threſhing, win- 
Foving, ſifting, and ſeparating the Bran, 
Ibitthere muſt be kneeding the Dough, to 
ZFoften all parts alike, and a continual clean- 
Jing and working of the Maſs rill all the 
Z'rts become edible alike. What abſar- 
ity is it rhen by {training co ſeparate the 
le, as ic were the filcn of the Wine, ef 
Mxccially fince the cleanſing 1s no chargeable 
Yor painful Operation. 


Queſt. VII. 


; 1 Nhat is the cauſe of Bulimy, or the greedy 


Diſeaſe ? 


IT Here is a certain Sacrifice of very anti- 


ent Inſtitution which the chief Magi- 


Fate, or Archon, performs always in the 
Jlommon- Hall, ard every private Perion 


S 1 Wl 
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in his own Houſe, * Tis called the diving ou; A * 
of Bulimie ,, for they whip out of doors © 
with a Bunch of Willow-Rods, ſome one © 
of their Servants, repeating theſe words, © 
Get out of doors Bulimie, and enter Rich- Þ 
es and Health : Therefore in my year there © 
were a great concourſe of People preſent © 
at the Sacrifice; and after all the Rites and 4 
Ceremonies of the Sacrifice were oyer, } 


when we had ſeated our ſelves again at the 


Table; there was an enquiry made fir!t of ? 
all into the ſignification of the word 3u;- 
ie, then into the meaning of the words 
which are repeated, when the Servant is 
turn'd out of Doors; but the princips! 
diſpute was concerning the nature of it, 
and all its Circumſtances. Firſt as tor the 2 
word PBulimie it was agreed upon by all, to 2? 
denote a great and publick Famine, eſpe- 7? 
cially amongſt us who uſe the oly dia- 7? 
lect putting = for 8: for it was not called 2? 
by the Antients Bulimie but Pulimic, that 
1s Polylimic, much hunger. We concluded 7 
that it was not the ſame with the Dileaſe 7 
called Bubreſtis, by an Argument ferc'd 7 
out of Mclredorus's Tones. For the laid 7 
Ztetrodorns informs us that the Smyrneans, } 
who were the old. eZolies, facrific'd to ? 


Bubroftis a bleck-bull, cut into pieces with 


the Skin on, and ſo burnt it. Now foral- } 
much as every ſpecies of Hunger refem- * 
bles a Diſeaſe, but more particularly Z*- ! 


lizie, which is occafion'd by an unnarursl 


Cifpoſition of the Body, theſe two differ | 
a? | 
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\14 A 3s Riches and Poverty, Health and Sick- 
F refs. But as the word nauſeate firſt took 
I its name from Men fainting, ( i» av: ) or 
. JT xt Sea, and afterwards cuſtom preyaild 
_ Jo far, that che word was applied to all 

I perſons chat were any way in like ſort 
+ A iffeted; ſo the word Bulimze riling at firſt 
I fom hence, was at laft extended toa more 
JF krge and comprehenſive ſignification, 
I What bas been hitherto ſaid, was a gene- 
I nlClub of the opinions of all thoſe thac 
;. I mere at Table, but after we began to en- 
is I quie after the cauſe of this Diſeaſe, the 
s ff irſt thing that puzled us, was to find out 
; I the reaſon why Bulimie ſeizes upon thoſe 
'I that travel in the Snow : As Brutus one 
e 7] time marching trom Dyrrach:um to Apolle- 
3 »4in a deep Snow was endanger'd of his 
I life by Bulimie, whilſt none of thoſe 
. 7 that carried the Proviſion for the Army 
1 I bllow'd him; juſt when the Man was 
; I rady to faint and die, ſome of his Soul- 
{ 7 diers were forced to run to the Walls of 
> 7 the Enemies City , and beg a piece of 
} 7 Bread of the Sentinels, by the eating of 
1 J mhich he was preſently refreſhed , for 
, 7 which cauſe after Brutus had made himſelt 
) I Maſter of the City, he treated all che In: 
1 FJ fabitants very mercifully. Aſſes and Hor- 
- I fs are frequently troubled with Butrwie, 
- JF *ſpecially when they are loaden with dry 
- I figs and Apples, and which is yet more 
{ F frange, of all things that are eaten, bread 
r | fiiefly refreſties not y Men, bur Beaſts; 
2 | S{ 2 | {9 
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ſo that by taking a little quantity of Bread, : 
| they regain their Strength and go forwar J : 


on their Journey. After all were ſilent, 1 


(who had obſery'd that dull Fellews, ang ® 
thoſe of a leſs piercing ſudgment, were Þ 
ſatisfied with, anddid acqu -lce in, the reg: ® 


{ons the Antients gave for Zulimis 3 but ro 


Men of ingenuity and induſtry, they only 
pointed out the way to a more clear diico. 
very of the truth of the. buiineſs)mearion'd 
Ariſpotles op1nions, who ſaics, that extream 
cold WILCNOut, caties extram heat and (Conz 2 
ſumption wittin, which 1 it fall into the 
225, It makes them lazy and heavy ; but 


459 I 


if 1c cotne to the Fountain of motiou and 
reſpiration, It occaſions faintingard weak- * 
nels. When I had ſaid that ſome of the 7 


Company oppoſed it, others held with me. 


-+ 2] 


At iength ſays Soclaras T like the beginning 3 


of this reaſon very well ; for the Bodies of 3 
":evellers in a great Snow muſt of neceſ®» MF: 


{i:7 be ſurrounded and condens'd with 
Cold ; bur thar from the heat within there 
ſhould ariſe ſuch a Conſl umption,as invades 
the principle of reſpiration, I can no way 
1agine. Irather think ſays he, that abun- 
dance of heat penn'd up in the Body, con- 
ſimes the Nouriſhment, and that failing, 
the Fire as*twere goes out. Here it cons 
co paſs char Men troubled with this Bi: 
mic, when they are ready to ſtarve with 
Hunger, if- they eat never ſo little Meat, 
they are preſently refreſh'd : The reaſon 

s, becauſe Meat digeſted is Iike fuel for rhe 
Heat 
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"y Jheat to feed upon, But Cleomenes the Phj. 
7 Aican would Rove the word aw, Which 
4. 
oy 


Yizoifies hunger, to be added to che 1 caking 
pot the word Czarzces, bur aor as ir fignt- 

Ates hanger ; as live wnich {ignifies to 

Atiok, IS ac led to 14 TH@SEW, and wy7]<1y 

Anbich 1gnifes to inchne tO dyzzY7]zy. NoT 
1 Ji Bulimre as it ſeems to be a kind of Hun- 
Yer, bur a fault in the Sromach, which to- 
| fog with Hunger «uſes a faintneſs. 
Alherefore as things that have a goud 
I6nell recall the Spirits of thoſe that are 
Ti fwoon, {o Bread reſtores thoſe that are 
21noſt overcome with a Bulimzic; not that 
0 I they have any need of Mcat (for the leaſt 
. E I nece of it reſtores them their Strength, ) 
 HbitBread calls back their vigour 2 and lans 
- Muiſhing Spirits. Now that Brlimie is not 
* Hunger but a faintneſs, is manifeſt from 
A wouring Beaſts, which are ſeized with 
 [Atvery often through the ſmell of dry Figs 
, Jad Apples: for a Smell does not cauſe 

Jy want of Food, but rather a pain and 

Jyitation in the Stomach. Theſe things 

Jkem'd to be reaſonably well urg'd in the 

{fence of the contrary Gpinion and that it 
$4 poſlible enough to meritein "that Buliz 
Ine ariſeth not from a Condenfation, but 
Fire faftion of the Stomach ; :or the Spt- 
 Fitwhich flows from the Snow, is nothing 
Jit the pure Air of the conc rere ſub{tance, 
Jd the moſt ſubrile part of the matter 
I adued with a vertue of cutting and divi- 
ling not only the Fleſh, bur alſo Silver and 
y Z Brazen 
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Brazen Veſſels; for we ſee that theſe are : 
not able to keep inthe Snow, for it dif. © 
ſolves and evaporates, and glazes over the © 


outmoſt ſuperficies of the Veſſels with a ? 


4 


thin dew, not unlike to lce, which this Spi- 


rit leaves as it ſecretly paſſes through the 


Pores, Therefore this piercing Spirit like 
a flame, ſeizing upon thoſe that travel in 
Snow, ſeems to burn their outſides, and 
like Fire to enter and penetrate the Fleſh, ? 
Hence it 1s thet the Fleſh is more rarifed, 2 


and the Heat extinguiſhed by the cold $pi. | 3 


al CaEEESS > we ofioeC. « 
IE 1 3 


Tit which lies upon the ſuperficies of the 7 
Body, therefore the Body evaporates a 7? 
dewy thin Sweat which melts away and de- 
cays the Strength, Now if a Man ſhould 
fic ſtill at ſich a time, there would not 2 
much hear fly out of his Body : but when 3 


the motion of the Body doth quickly heat 7 


the Nouriſhment, and that heat burſts 
through the thin Skin, there muſt neceila- 


rily be a great loſs of Strength. Now we [7 
know by experience that Cold hatha ver- 2? 
tue not only to condenſe, but alſo to lool- ? 


OB LN 


en bodies, for in extream cold Winters, ? 
Pieces of Lead are found to fweat. And 7 
when we ſee that a Bulimie happens were 2 
there's no hunger, we may conclude that 2 
at that time, the Body is rather in a ſivid 3 
than condens'd State. The reaſon that Bo- 
dies are rarified in Winter, is becauſe of ] 
the ſubtilty of the Spirit ; eſpecially when ? 
the moving and tyring of the Body cavles ! 
the Heat to fly out, which as ſoon as *t1s © 


"077 
ſybtiliz'd 


mn -+szs 
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7 fubtilized and abitated, flies apace and 
I preads it ſelf through the whole body. 
3 Laſtly, *cis very pollible , chat Apples and 
J dry Figgs exhale fome ſuch thing as this, 
2 hich rarifies and attenuates the heat of the 
3 Beaſts : For ſome things have a n2tural ten- 


the 3 
ike Af dency , as well to weaken, as to refreſh 
in 7 ſome Creatures. 
nd 2 
hl ._ 
ed, 
the 2 Qieſt. IX. 

2 

le- 8 

id 7 Why does Homer appropriate a certain peculs- 
oft 3 ar Epithite to each particular liquid , and 
ell 3 calls Oyl barely liquid ? 

oY 

2- 2 2 Was the Sabject once of a Diſcourſe, 
ve 8 why , when there are ſeveral ſorts 
1- 27 of liquids, the Poet ſhould give every one 
{ 7 of them a peculiar Fpithete, calling Milk 
s, 7 white, Honey yellow, Wine red; and yet 


7 forall this, beſtow no other upon Oy1, Hut 
2 what it hath in common with all other Li- 
2 quids. To this *twas anſwer?d, thar as that 
7 isfid to be moſt ſweet, which is perfect!y 
JI ſneet, and to be moſt white which 1s per- 
I fealy white (I mean here by perfeCtly,chat 
I which hath nothing of a contrary quality 
J mix'd with it) fo that ought to be call'd 
J [ecfectly humid , whereof never a part 1s 


$14 | dry: 
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dry : But this is proper: to Oyl. For firſt Z 
of all, its ſmoothnets ſhows the everinek 2 p 
of its parts, for touch it where you pleaſe, J ; 
"tis all alike : Beſides you mzy {ee your Face h 
in it , as perfectly as in a Locking; pla as: I 7 
For there i is nothing reugh in ic to hind der A 
the reflection , but by reaſon of its hu. A c 
dity, from every part of it, it relleCts to : q 
the Eyes, the leaſt particle of Lig"t As Jt 
on the contrary, Milk of all other 1.; iquids A 
dces not return our Images, becauſe it hath A þ 
too -many terrene and groſs parts mix*d | þ 
withit: Again, Oyl, of all other |:qui ds, ( 
makes the leaſt noiſe when mov d; Fe -F 
it is perfectly hurid. Other avs 'F 
when they are moy?d or pour'd or, thei; 
hard and groſler parts fall and daſh one a- 
eainſt another, and fo _ a ncute, by 
reaſon of their roughneſs. Mcreover, ol el, 
alone 1s pure and [UNIX qd: qr tis of all 
other Liquids mot compact ; nor has it 3 
ny empty ſpaces and pores betwecn the dry 
and eattiily parts, to receive what chances 
to fall upon it : Beſides, becauſe of the 
ſimilitude of its parts, 'tis cloſely joyued 
together , and unhr to be joyned io any 
thing elſe, When Oy] froths, it does nct 
let any windin, by reaſon of the contigut 
ty and ſubtilcy of its parts : And this is al- 
2 the cauſe why fire is nouriſhed by it: For 

Fire feeds upon nothing but what 1s moitt, 
for nothing is combuſtible but wha is ſo; 
for when the Fire is kindled , the Air turns 
to ſmoak, and the terrene and groſler parts 
remain 
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\ A remain in the Aſhes -+Fire only preys upon 
; I moiſture, which is its natural nouriſhment, 
\ A indeed, Water, Wine and other Liquors, 
> 7 having abundance of earthly and heavy 
I parts in them, by their fall, part, and by 
* A their rovghneſs and weight, ſmother and 
- 2 extinguiſh it : But Oyl, becauſe purely li- 
) I quid, by reaſon of its ſubrilty, is overcome 
$ 7 bythe Fire, and ſochang'dinto Flame. Tis 
3 7 the greateſt Argument thar can be of its 
1 IJ humidity , thar the leaſt quantity of it 
! | fpreads it {elf a great way ; for ſo ſmall a 
; | crop of Honey water, or any other liquid, 
r 2 (cesnot extend it ſelt ſo far ; but very of- 
3 7 ten, by reaſon of the dry mixt parts, is 
2 preſently waſted. Oyl, becauſe it is du- 
7 Gileand ſoft, Men are wont to make uſe 
7 df it for anvinting their Bodies, for it runs 
2 zong , and ſpreads it felt through all the 
1 7 parts, and ſticks ſo firmly to them, that 
- 7 tis not eaſily waſh'd off, We find by ex- 
7 21 perience, that a Garment wet with water 
Ss 2} spreſently dried again; but 'tis no eaſie 
© 1 matter to waſh out the ſpots and ſtains of 
d 1 0Oyl: For jtenters deep, becauſe of its moſt 
} 
F 


7 ſubtil and humid nature : Hence *tis, that 
t 1 Ariſtotle fays, that the drops of diluted 
| 4} Wine, are the hardeſt to be got out of 
[- A Cloths, becauſe they are more ſubrile, and 
1 un further into the Pores of the Cloath. 


> 


Queſt. X. 


What's the reaſon that Fleſh of Saxrifc'd | 
Beaſts, after they have hung a while upon 


Fig-tree, are more tender than before ? 


T Supper we were commending 4; 

ſos Cook, who, amongſt other Diſh- 
es that he had dreſt very curiouſly, brought 
a Cock to Table, juſt kill'd as a Sacrifice to 
Hercules , {o tender as though it had been 
kiled a day or two before. When 4riftio | 


told us that that was no wonder, ſeeing 


ſuch a thing might very eaſily be done, if 1 


the Cock, as foon as he was killd, was hung 
upon a Fig-tree, we begun to enquire into 
the reaſon of what he afferted. Indeed 1 
muſt confeſs that our Eye aſſures us, that a 
Fig-tree ſends out a fierce and ſtrong Spi: 
ritz which 1s yet more Evident, from what 
we heard ſaid of Bulls; That is, a Bull af- : 
ter he is ty'd to a Fip-tree, though never * 
ſo mad before, grows preſently tame, and : 
will ſuffer you to touch him, and on a fud- |} 
dain all his rage and fury cools and dies. F 
But the chiefeſt cauſe that works this 


change, is the ſharp acrimonious quality of 
the Tree. For this Tree of all others 5 
the 
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1 the fulleſt of Sap, and ſo are its Figs, Wood 
1] ;nd Bark; and hence it comes to paſs, that 
7 the ſmoak of Fig-wood is moſt offenſive to 
7 the Eyes; and when 'tis burn'd, its Aſhes 
7] make the beſt Lee to ſcour withal. But all 
1 theſe effects proceed from heat. Now there 
7 ze ſome that ſay,when the Sap of thisTree 
7 thrown into Milk, curds it, that this effect 
] does not ariſe from the irregular Figures of 
7 the parts of the Milk, which joyn in one 
frame, the ſmooth and globoſe parts being 
] queezed out; but that by its heat it Iooſens 
7 the unſtable and watry parts of the liquid 
7 body. Now thisis an Argument of the un- 
] profitableneſs of the Sap of this Tree, that 
Z though it be very ſweet, yet it makes the - 
1 worſt liquor in the world. Nor does that 
] which is ſmooth proceed from thoſe hooked 
7 parts,but that which is cold and raw is con- 
7 trated by heat. And this may be made e- 
1 vident from Salt, which is hot, and an e- 
1 nemy to cold - To it, above all other 
] things, nature has given a diſſolving facul- 
1 ty; therefore the Fig-tree ſends forth an 
1 hor and ſharp Spirit, which cuts and boils 
1 the fleſh of the bird. The very lame thing 
{ may be effected, by placing the Fleſh upon 
J anheap of Corn, or near Nitre, the Heat 
J will produce the ſame that the Fig-tree did. 
- J Now it may be made manifect,that Wheat 
I is naturally hor,in that. Wine put intoHog(- 
heads , and plac'd among Wheat, is pre- 
1 fatly contum'd, 
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Book the VII. 


HE Romans , Soſſuts, Senecio, remem= 
ber a pretty ſaying 'of a pleaſant Man 
1:d2ood Companion, whoSupping alone, 
36 d, That he had eaten to day, but not Supp” d, 
Jo! t 2 Supper always wanted Company and 
1:zreement, to make it palatable and plea- 
I ng: Fer faid, That Fire was the ſwee- 
J teſt of all Sawces in the world : And Ho- 
Jr calls Salt $:5y Divine: And moſt call it 
I aures Graces, becauſe mixt with moſt 
Jjzrt of our Food, it makes it palatable , 
J:*nd agreeable to the Taſt. Now indeed, 
I tte beſt and moſt Davine Sawce that can be 
ar 
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at an entertainment or a ſupper, is a fam;. © 
liar and pleaſant Friend , not becauſe he © 
eats and drinks with a Man, but becay{ he © 
participates of , and communicates gif. } 
courſe, eſpecially if the talk be profitable, ? 
pertinent and inſtructive: For commonly 
looſe talk over a Glaſs of Wine, raiſeth 
paſſions and ſpoil Company, and therefore 


it is fit that we ſhould be as Critical in exa. TJ 


mining what diſcourſes, as what Friends } 
are fit to be admitted to a Supper; not fol. 
lowing either the ſaying or opinion of the *? 
Spartans , who when they entertain'd any 
young Man or a Stranger in their publick 
Halls, ſhew?d him the Door, with theſe 
words, No diſcourſe goes out this Way. What 
we uſe to talk of may be freely diſcios'd to ? 
every Body, becauſe we have nothing in ? 
our diſcourſes that tends to looſeneſs , de- 


bauchery, debafing of our felyes, or back- 


biting others : Judg by the examples, 
of which this Seventh Book contains |? 


Ten. 


ff, 


2 non Verſe, 
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Queſt. I. 


| Againk theſe who find fault with Plato , for 


ſaying that the Drink paſſeth through the 
Lungs. 


T a Summer entertainment , one of 
the Company pronounc'd that com- 


(appears : 


1 Now drench thy Lungs with Wine , the Dog 


” 1 And Nicias of Nicopolss a Phyſitian , pre- 
2 ntly ſubjoyn'd; ?Tisno wonder that Al- 
1 :w a Poet ſhould be ignorant of that of 
1 which Plaro the Philoſopher was : Though 
1] Ace may be defended, for *%s probable, 
] that the Lungs lying near the Stomach,may 
1 participate of the Steam of the Liquor , 
and be drencht with it : But the Philofo- 
1 ther expreſly delivering, tharc moſt part of 
1 our drink paſſeth through the Lungs, hath 
I precluded all ways of excuſe to thoſe who 
q would be willing to defend him - For "tis a 

I very great and complicated ignorance; for 
| irit it being neceſſary that our liquid and 


lry food ſhould be mixt, *tis very proba= 


{ be, that the Stomach is the Veſſel for them 


both, 
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both, which throws out the dry food after 
"tis grown ſoft and moiſt into the Guts: 
Beſides, the Lungs being a denſe and com- 
pacted body , How is 1t poffible , thar 
when we ſup Gruel, or the like, rhe thick. 
er parts ſhould paſs through them ? Ang 
this was the Objzfticn which Era/itrary; 
rationally made again{t Plato « Belides when 


he conſidered for what end every part of 


the body was mad= , and what uſe Nature 
delign'd in their contrivance, 'twas eaſie tg 
perceive, that the Epiglottis was fram'd on 
purpoſe, that when we drink , the Wind. 
pipe ſhould be ſhut, and nothing be ſifferd 
to fall upon the Lungs : For it any thing 
by chance gets down that way, vie are trou- 
bled with retching and coughing, till it 
thrown up again : And this Epiglottisbeing 
fram'd ſo, that it may fall on either {ide, 
whilſt we ſpeak ſhuts the Wezaud , bir 
when we eat or drink, falls upon the Wind- 
pipe, and fo ſecures the paſſage for our 
Breath : Beſides, weknow, that thule who 
drink by little and little, are looſer than 
thoſe who drink greedily, and large 
draughts, for in the latter , the very torce 
drives it into their Bladders, but in the for- 
mer it ſtays, and'by its {tay is mitt with , 
and moiſtens the Meat throughly. Now this 
could not be, if in the very drinking, the 
I iquid was ſeparated from the dry food, but 
the effect follows, becauſe we mix aud c02- 
vey them both together uſing (as Era(- 
firatw Phraſeth it) the Liquid asa Vehicie 


for 
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I for the dry + Nzc#a having done, Protogenes 
2 the Grammarian fubjoyn'd , that Homer 
* A gas the firft that obſerved the Stomach was 
I the Veſſel of the Food, and the Wind:pipe, 
7 vkich the Antients called 45p4ezyo;, of the 
I fceath , and upon the ſame account they 
2 called thoſe who bad loud voices t2100204%- 


ys: And when he deſcribes how Achilles 


filed Hector, He ſays, 


Jipiire'd bisWexandgaogrinr, where Death 


(enters ſoon, 


7 kid adds, 
- But not his «ogageyov, Wind pipe. 


3 Taking the a4TDL e205 for the proper paſ- 
2 ge of the Breath + Uova his, all being 
2 lilent, Florws began thus, What ſha'i we 
7 tamely ſuffer Plato to be run down? By no 
I neans, ſaid I, for if we deſert him, He- 
3 mr muſt be in the ſame condition , for He 
75ffar from denying the V/ind-pipe to be 
1 thePaffage for our drink, that thedry food 
1 inhis opinion goes the ſame way, for theſe 
J me his words, 


2 @apuys; 


J Flow'd clotted Wine and undigeſted Fleſh. 


Unleſs perchance you will ſay, that the Cy- 
clops as he had bur one Eye, ſo had but one 


paſſape for his Food and Voice : Or would 
Tc have 


= 
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have odguyye to ſignifie Wezand and not # 
Wind-pipe , as both all the- Antients ang © 
Moderns uſe it : I produce this becauſe 'tis 
really his meaning , not becauſe 1 want o- Z 
ther teſtimonies , for Plats hath {tore of © 
learned and ſufficient Men to joyn with © 
him : For not to mention Expolme ,' wha:in 
his Play, called the Flatterers, fays, 2 


Protagoras bids us drink a luſty Bowl, 


That when the Dog appears our Lungs 7? 
may ſtill be moiſt, or Elegant Eratoſtbenes, 1 
who ſays, 

(Wine: 3 


And having drencht his Lungs with pureſt 


But Enripides ſomemhere expreſly , tat 7 
ng, y | 


The Wine paſs'd thro the hollows of the Lungs, t 


Shews that he ſaw better and clearer 2? 
than Eraſiſtratnms. For he ſaw that the Lungs 2 
have Cavities and Pores, through which 3 
the Liquids paſs - For the Breath in cxpira- J 
tion, hath no need of Pores, but thit che 3 
Liquids, .and thoſe things which paſs with } 
them, might go through ; »tis made likea } 
Strainer and full of Pores : Beſides Sir, as ! " 
to the inſtance of Gruel which you propo- J ;." 
ſed : The Lungs can diſcharge Wemſerve 

of 1 


by 
© 


»* 
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27 of the thicker parts, together. with the 
2 thin as well as the Scomach : For our Sto- 
2 mach is notas ſoine fancy, ſmooth and ſlip- 


pery, but-full. of aſpericies , in which 'tis 


2 zrobable char che thin and ſmall particles 
2 xe lodged, , and fo not taken quite down # 
27 Bue neither Chis nor the orher can we poſt- 


2 tively afhicm ; for the curious contrivance 
2] of Nature in her operations, is too hard to 
A beexplained : nor can we be particularly 
7 exact upon thoſe laſtruments (1 mean the 


2] Pirit and the Hxat) ,which ſhe makes uſe 
{of in her warks;- But beſides thoſe we have 
7 neationed to.confirm Plato's opinion , let 
27 us produce Phelsſtion.of Leeris, a very an- 
] tient and very famous Phyſician, and Hip- 
1 prrates £00; For they thought of no other 
I paſlage but that which Plato mentions: Dio- 
2 pp knew yery well that precious talk 


7 & Epiglertys;, but fays, that when we feed 
7 the maiſt parts are about that ſeparated 


7 irom ghe dry, and the firſt are carried down 
Ate Wind-pipe, the other down the We- 
2nd : And that, the Wind-pipe receives 
I wparts ofthe food ,, but. the Stomach to- 
I other with tbe dry parts, receive ſome por- 


tion of the Liquids: And this is probable, for 
the 'Eprglorres lies over the Wind pipe ; 
$.a Fence and Strainer, that the drink 


J night get in by little and little , left 
Ifeſcending in a large full ſtream it ſtop 
J ile Breath and-endanger Life : And there- 
Jfore Birds have no Epiglettis, becauſe they 
| lonot ſup or lap when they drink, but take 
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thirlt, the Heat or. 


uvpa little in their Beak,and let it run gently : 
down their Wind-pipe : Thefe Teſtimo. 
nies I think are enough ; and reaſon con. * 
firms Plato*s opinion by arguments drawn 
' firſt from ſenſe : For when the Wind:-pipe ! 
is wounded, no drink will go down, but * 
as if the Pipe was broken it runs out, though 
the Wezand be whole and unhurt: And 7 
all know, that in the Inflammation of the 
Lungs,the Patient is | nan with extreme 

ryneſs , or ſome o- 
ther cauſe, together with the infiammati- ! 
on, making the Appetite intenſe: But a 
ſtronger evidence than all theſe follows: + 
Thoſe Creatures that have none or very 
ſmall Lungs,neither want nor deſire drink; 
becauſe to ſome parts there belongs a 1a- ? 
tural appetite to drink,and thoſe that want 
thoſe parts have no need todrink, nor any 7 
appetite to be ſupplied by it : But more 
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the Bladder would ſeem unneceſlary, for 
if the Wezand receives beth Meat and 
Drink, and conveys it to the Belly, the ſn- 
perofluous parts of the Liquids would not ! 
want a proper paſſage , one common one 
would ſuffice as a Ganal for both that were 
convey?d to the ſame Veſſe] by the ſame 
paſſage. But now the Bladder is diſtinit 7 


from the Guts, becauſe the Drink goes J 


from the Lungs , and the Meat from J 
the Stomach; they being ſeparated as J' 
we take them down - And this is the J 
reaſon , that in our Water nothing can be J 


found , that either in ſmell or colour, re- I. 
ſembles : 
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= ſembles dry Food - But if the drink was 
Uy 7 mixt with the dry mear in the Betly, it muſt 
"0- be impregnant with its qualities, and not 
M- 7 come forth to ſimple and untinged : Be- 
wl > fides a Stone is never ' found in the Ste- 
( I mach, though 'cis likely that the moiſture 
ry I hould be coagulated there as well as in che 
; , 4 Bladder, if all the Liquor be conveyed 
he 2 through the Wezand into the Belly. But 
1 | 11s probable that the Wezand robs the 
© 7 Wind-pipe of a ſufficient quantity of Li- 
ij. J Quor as it 1s going down, and uſeth it to 
, || foften and concoct the Meat : and there- 
', 7 fore its Excrement is never purely Li- 
- 7 quid; and the Lungs diſpoſing of the 
« '7 moiſture, as of the Breath to all the parts 
? 7 thatwant it, depoſits the ſuperiluous por- 
"1 tion in the Bladder. And 1 am ſure that 
7 this is a much more probable opinion than 
7 ] theother + But which is the Truth can- 
© 7] not perhaps be diſcovered, and therefore 
1 7 'tis not fit ſo peremptorily to find fault 

2 with the moſt accute and moſt fam?d Philo- 
a 7] vpher,eſpecially when the matter is ſo ob- 

7 ſcure, and for which che Platoniſts can 


1 produce ſuch conſiderable Reaſons. 

e 2 

1 
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TO EIVESIEeS 4 Ts — |: 
I 

Queſt. II. 1! 

IJ! 

[ 

That humonr'd Man tu he that Plato call 
taeuobiro; and why do theſe Seeds that fall | c 
on: the Bulls horns become 4 TIe# wore ! , 
Ji 

V VE,h, 4lvays fome dificul I: 
ſtarted about KeeaT B62 0; and 3 | 


eT*g:poy not what humour thoſe words 'q , 
ſignified, (for it is certain that ſome think- 
ing that theſe Seeds which fell on the Bulls- 
horns bear fruit which is very hard, did f 
by a Metaphor call a Stiff untractable tel- I 7 
low wear and dr ewe) but what Þ 7 
was the cauſe that Seeds falling on the 
Bulls horns, ſhould bear hard fruit: i had * 
often def1r'd my Friends to ſearch no far- 
ther, and in this Theophrafius will bear me Þ {| 
out, for in his Collections of thoſe many Þ 
particulars, whoſe cauſes we cannot dif- : p 
cover ( ſuch as the Hen's turning round Þ 
with a Straw in ker Mouth after ſhe vath ÞJ 1 
Laid , the Deer*s burrying of his calt J , 
horns, and Goats ſtopping the whole herd 1 
by holding a branch of Sea-Holly is his J 
month) amoneſt the reſt, reckoned this as Þ 
a thing of which weare certain, but whoſe 7 

Cauſe Tg 
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I Cauſe 'tis very difficult to find : But once 

I at Supper at Delphos, ſome of my Compa- 
— I nions, as if we were not only better Coun- 
1 lors, when our bellies are full (as one 
I bath it) but Wine would make us brisker 
7] inour Enquiries , and bolder in our refo- 
7 lutions, deſired me to ſpeak ſomewhat to 
7 that Problem: Irefus?d, tho I had, fome 
J excellent men on my fide ; namely, Eurhyde- 
{ »s my Fellow-Prielt, and Parreccles my 
1 Son-in-Law, who brought ſeveral the like 
7 inſtances , which they had gathered both 
" 1 from Husbandry and Hunting - viz, That 
p 2 thoſe Officers thar are appointed to watch 
the coming of the Hail, avert the ſtorm 
” 7 byoffering a Moles blood, or the Flowers 
4 7 of a Woman: That a wild Fig being bound 
1 4 toa Garden-Fig-tree, keeps the Fruit from 
7 falling, and promotes their ripening : 
0 That Deer when they are taken ſhed falt 
, 7 Teers, and Bores ſweet : But if you bave 
1 3 2mind to ſuch queſtions, Exrhydemus will 
" I preſently defire you to give an account 
" 7 of Smallach and Curamin, one of the which 
* {ff trodden'down, as it Springs, will grow 
1 the better, and the other Men Curſe and 
1 Blaſpheme it whilſt they ſow - This laſt 
1 Flr thinking to be an idle Foolery, but 
I that we ſhould not forbear to ſearch into 
{ the Cauſes of the other things, as if they 
I were incomprehenſible ; I have found ſaid 
| lyour defign to draw me on to this di- 
J fcourſe, that you your ſelf may afterward 
_ I give us a Solution of the other propoſed 

difficulties. T8 4 In 
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In my opinion *tis Cold that cauſes this © 
1 iegwr, this hardneſs in Corn and pulſe ? 
by contracting and conftipating their parts ? 
till the ſubſtance becomes clole and ex- © 
treamly ridgid : Heat is a #{lblv np and 3 
ſoftning Quality, and theretore thoſe that- ? 
Cite this out of Homer, 2 


dams hoes 


Neither the Year ner Fields will bear. 


Do not juſtly reprehend him. For ficlds 
that are warm by Nature, the Air being 
likewiſe temperate bear more mellow fruit 
than others; and therefore thoſe Seeds 
that fall immediately on the Earth ont * 
of the Sowers hand, and are covered pre- * 
ſently, and cheriſh'd by being covered, 1 
partake moreof the moiſture and heat that 
is in the Earth ; but thoſe that ſtrike a« ? 
gainſt the Oxens Horns do not enjcy the 7. 
beſt (as Heſfod ſpeaks) poſition, but ſeem 
to be ſcattered rather than fown: and ÞJ j 
therefore the Cold either deſtroys them J 
quite, or elſe lighting upon them as they 
lie naked, condenſeth their moiſture, and 7 
makes them hard and ſticky. Thus Stones J 

. thatlie under Ground and Plant-animals 
have ſofter Parts than thoſe that are above, 
and thereforeStone-cutters bury the Stones } 
they would work, as if they deſign'd to ! 

| have them prepar'd and ſoftned by the * 
Heat : bur thoſe that lie above Ground are ? 
by the Cold made hard, ridgid, and very 
hurtful .to the Tools : and Corn it n lies | 

ong | 
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7 long upon the Floor, the Grains become 
I much barder than that which is preſently 
1 carried away, and ſometimes a cold Wind 


blowing whilſt they winnon, ſpoils the 


I Corn, as it hath happened at Phil5pps in 
3 Macedoma , and rhe Chaff ſecures the 
I Grains, whilſt on the Floor : for is it any 
I wonder that as Husband-men affirm, one 
J ridg will bear ſofc and fruitful, and the ye- 
I ry next to ithard and unfruirful Corn ; or, 
7 which is Stranger, that in the ſame Bean- 
7 Gd, ſome beans are of this ſort, ſome of 
7 theother, as more or leſs wind and moi- 
2 ſture falls upon this or that. 


Queſtion 1II. 


; Why the middle of Wine , the Top of Oyl , 


. andthe Eortom of Honey #s beſt? 


Y Father-in-Law Alex:/0n laughr at 
Heſrd, tor adviling us to drink free- 


I ly, when the Barrel is newly broacht, or 
1 almoſt out 3 but moderately, when *tis a- 


bout the middle, fince there is the beſt 
Wine : For, who, ſaid he, doth not know, 


that the middle of Wine, the top of Oy], 


and the bottom of Honey is beſt? yet He 
bids us ſpare the nuddle,and ſtay till worſe 
Wine 


290 


top was not really better than the rel, 
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Wineruns,, when the barrel is almoſt oye. © 
This ſaid, the Company minded: Hefiod ng © 
more, but began to enquire into the cauſe © 
of this difference:we were not at all p1z]eq * 
about the Honey,every Body almoſt know: © 
ing, that that which is lighteſt-1s fo becauſe * 


*tjs rare, and. the heavieſt parts are denſe 


and compact, and by reaſon of their weight 1 


ſubſide below the others : So it you turn 


the Veſſel, each in a little time will recs. | 


ver its proper place, the heavier {ubliding, 


and the lighter rit1ng above the reſt : And 4 
as for the Wine, probable ſolutions pre. * 


ſently appear'd; for its ſtrength conſi:{ting 
in heat, ?tis reaſonable that it ſhould be 
contain'd chiefly in the middle, and there 
beſt preſerved, for the lower parts the Lees 


ſpoyl , and the upper are impair'd by the 1 
neighbouring Air, for that the Air will 2 


impair Wine no Man doubts, and therefore 
we uſually bury or cover our Barrels, 
that as 1ittle Air as can be might 
come near them :- and beſides,” which is 
an evident fign, a Barrel when full is not 
ſpoy?d foſoon, as when *tis half empty: 
becaule a great deal of air getting into 
the empty ſpace, troubles and diſturbs che 
Liquor. 


and troubled with the Lees and that the 


but 


Now the Wine that is in the 7 
midlt is preſery'd and detended by it's 
ſelf, not admitting much of the external 
Air, which is apt to injure and corcupt it: 
But. the Oyl was worſt becauſe it was foul | 
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27 but only ſeem'd fo, becauſe it was fartheſt 
I remov'd from thoſe corrupting Particles. 
7 Others thought the thickneſs of the Li- 
2 quor to be the Reaſon, which thickneſs 
7 keeps it trom mixing with other humids, 
2 unleſs blended together, and ſhaken vio- 
7 kntly ; and therefore it will not mix with 
7 Air, but keeps it of by it's ſmoothneſs, and 
27 cloſe contexture, ſo-that it hath no power 
7 to corrupt it + But Ar:ftorle leems to be 
7 zgainſt this Opinion, who hath obſery?d 
7] that Oyl grows ſweerer by being kept in 
7 Veſſels not exactly filPd, and afterwards 
2 aſcribes this mehlioration to the Air, for 
7 more Air, and therefore more powerful 
7 to produce the effect, flows into a Veſſel 
2 not well filld »- What then (ſaid I) 
7 the ame Quality in the Air may ſpoil 
7 Wine, and better Oyl; long keeping im- 
7 proves Wine, but ſpoyls Oyl; now the 
7 Air keeps Oyl from growing cold, for that 
7 which is cool'd continues freſh and new, 
7 bat that which is kept cloſe up, having no 
1 way to exhale it's corrupting parts pre- 
{ ently decays, and grows old: Therefore 
1 'tis probable that the Air coming upon 
] the ſyperficies of the Oyl keepeth it freſh 
1 and new. And this is the Reaſon that the 
1 top of Wine is worſt, and of Oyl belt ; 


becauſe Age- betters the one, and ſpoils 


the other, 


Queſt, 
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Queſt. IV. 


What wa: the reaſon of that Cuſtom of thy 
ancient Romans to remove the Table brfors | 


all the Meat was eaten, and not 10 put ont 
the Lamp ? 


Loru an old Love would not let the 
Table be quite empty when ?twas re- ? 
moy?d, but always left ſome Meat upon 
it, declaring likewiſe that his Father and 'J 
Grand-father were not only curious inthis 
matter but would never ſuffer the Lamp af- * 
ter Supper to be put out, that they might 
loſe no Oyl. Euftrophus the Achenian des _ 
ing preſent ſaid, what could they get by 
that, unleſs they knew the cunning trick 
of our Polycharmus, who after long delibe- * 
ration how to find out a way to preyent 
the Servants ftealing of the Oyl, at laſt ? 
with a great deal of difficulty happened } 
upon this: Aſſoon as you have put out the 
Lamp, fill it up, and the next moraing ? 
look carefully whether it remains iull: } 
\ Then Florws with a ſmile reply'd , well, : 
fince we are agreed about that, let us it- * 
quire for what reaſon the Ancients were ſo | 


careful about their Tables and their m_ | 
ir 
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Law Ceſernius was of opinion that the An-+ 
tients abominated all extinftion of fire be. 
cauſe of the relation that it had to the 


Sacred and Eternal Flame : Fire, like Man, 


may be deftroy'd two ways either when tis 
violently quencht, or when it naturally de- 
cays. The Sacred Fire was ſecur'd againſt 


{ both ways being always watch'd and conti- 
1 nvally ſupply'd; but the common Fire 
1 they permitted to go out of it ſelf nox 
] forcing or violently extinguiſhing it, buc 
7 not ſupplying it with nouriſhment like an 
7 uſele$s beaſt, that they might not feed it to 
7 no purpoſe : Lacie Florw's Son ſubjoyn'd 
27 thatall the reſt of the Diſcourſe was very 
7] good, but that they did not reverence and 
7 take care of this holy Fire, becauſe they 
7 thought it better, or more venerable than 
7 otherFire; but, as amongſt the Egypriars 
7 fome worſhipt the whole ſpecies of Dogs, 
7 Welves or Crecodiles, yet kept but one 
1 Wolf, Deg, or Crocodile; (for all could not 
] be kept) ſo their particular care which the 
1 Antients took of the Sacred Fire was only 
7 aſfign of the reſpect they had for oHf Fires : 
7 for nothing bears ſuch a reſemblance to an 
I Animal as Fire; 'tis mov'd and nourifh'd 
I byit elf, and by it's brightneſs, like the 


* Þ Soul, diſcovers and makes every thing ap- 


SD wP 


I parent - But in it's quenching it prin- 
1 cipally ſhows ſome Power that ſeems to 
1 proceed from our vital principle - For it 


makes a noiſe, and reſiſts like an Animal 
dying 


293 
Firſt about the Lamps: And his Son-in- 
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dying, or violently flaughter'd : And can © 
you (looking upon me) offer: any better © 
reaſon ? Ican find fault (reply d1) wich no © 
-- part of the! Diſcourſe, yet 1 would fu. 2 
joyn, that this Cuſtom is an inſtruction for 1 
kindneſs and good Will : for *cis not law. © 
ful for any one that had eaten ſufficiently to 2 
deſtroy the remainder of the food, nor 
for him that hath ſapply'd his neceſſities 
from the Fountain to ſtop it up: nor for © 
* him-thar hath made uſe of any marks ej. 
ther by Sex or 'Land to ruine or deface 
them : but every one ought to leave thoſe 
things that may be uſeful to thoſe perſons 
that afterwards may have need: of them; 
Therefore *tis not fit out of a ſaving co- 
. vetous humour to put out a Lamp as ſoon 
as'we need it not; but we ought to pre: 7} 
ſerve and let it burn far the uſe of thoſe 2? 


that perhaps wantit's light : Thus*twould 


be very generoustolend onr Ears andyes, 
nay if poſſible, our reaſonand underſtand- 


- ing to others, whilſt we aze idle or aſleep : 


Befides*con{tder whether to ſtir up men } 
to gratitude theſe minute obſervances 
were pratisd - the Antients did not a(t 


"abſurdly when they highly reverenc'd an 


Oak: The Athenians calld one Fig-tree 


"Sacred, and forbad any one to cut down 


an Olive; for fuch obſervances do not (as | 


ſome fancy) make men prone toſuperti- 


tion, but perſwade us to be communica ' 


tiveand-ycateful to one another, by bein 


accuſtoin'd to pay this reſpect to thelc 


ſenſe- | 
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I nſelefs and inanimate. Creatures ; up- 
in J on the fame reaſon Heſiod methinks ad- 
I yiſeth well who. would not have any Meat 
0 J orBroth fert..on the: Table out of thoſe 
2 Pots- out ob i which there had.been no por- 
Ir ÞF tion offer*d;/but  order'd the firſt Fruits 
I to. be given to the Fire as a reward for the 
0 I fervice it did..m preparing it + and the Re- 
” 7 «1s dealing well with the'iLamps did not 
I take | away: the ' nouriſhment, they had 
- A once given, but permirtedthem tolive and 
” 7 five by itz: When 1 had/faid. thus Enftro- 
7 pu ſubjoyn'd, this gives:us fome light 
4 nto-that Query about the Table, tor they 
27 thought: that 'they 'ought to leave fome 
* 7 portion:of the Supper. for the Servants 
*] and Waiters, for thoſe are not fo well 
7 peas*'d with a Supper. provided for them 
b 7 pats, as with the relicques of their Maſters 
q I Table: and upon that account, They ſay 
7 the Perfdu King did not only, ſend porti- 
1, 7 ons from/his own ' Table to his Friends, 

1] Captains.,and Gentlemen of his'Bed-cham- 
7 ber, but bad always what was provided 
7 for his Servants and his Dogs ſerv'd up 
4 tobis own Table; that as far as poſhble 
3 i) thoſe Creatures whoſe Service was ufe- 
1 ill might ſeem to be his Gueſts and Com- 
J panions: For by {ich feeding in common 
{ and: participation the wildeſt of Beaſts 
J night be made tame and gentle - Then 
I with a {mile ſaid, but Sir, that Fiſh there 
| that according to the Proverb is laid up, 

mhy do not we bring out into play nm 
ther 
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ther with Pyrhagoras his Chentx (a meaſure) ? 
which he forbids any man to ſit upon : 
thereby teaching us that we ought to leaye * 
ſomething of what we have before us for * 
another time, and on the preſent day be 3 
mindful of the morrow : We Boztian; : 
uſe to have that ſaying frequent in our ' 


Mouths, Leave ſomething for the des; 
ever ſince the Adds over:ran and ſpoil'd 
Phecis and the marches of Bo-ri4, but till, 


and upon all occaſions, we ought to have 
that ready? Leave ſome.hing for the *? 


Gueſts that may come: aud therefore 1 
muſt needs find fault with that always 


empty and ffarving Table of Achilles, for 1 
when Ajax aid Uiyſts came Ambaſſadors 
to him, he had nothing ready, but was 


forc't out of hand to drets a freſh Sup- 
r: and when he would entertain Pri, 
e again beſtirs himſelf, kills a white 
Ewe, joynts, and drefles it, and in that 
work ſpent a great part of the Night : 
but Exwenus (a wiſe Scholar of a wiſe Via- 
ſter) had notrouble upon him when Tel- 
machus came home, but preſently deſired 
him to fit down and feaſted him, ſetting 
before him Diſhes of boy1'd Meat, 


| The cleanly Relicques of the laſt Nights | 
F caſts, 1 


'But if this ſeems trifling, and. a finall | 
matter, I am ſure *tis no ſmall} mat- 
ter to command, and reſtrain 3 —— 
WIE 


7 | 


kN Goes þ} 
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I ybile there are dainties before you to fa- 
I tisfie and pleaſe it - For thoſe that are us'd 
I toabſtain from what is preſent, are not ſo 
Jager for abſent things as others are : Zu- 
I cs ſubjoyning ſaid, that he had heard his 


I Grand- mother ſay, That the Table was 


I &acred, and nothing that is Sacred ought 
Ito be empty : Beſides, continued he, in 
J ay opinion rhe Table hath ſome refem- 
I lance of the Earth for beſides nouriſhing 


Jus it is round, and ſtable, and is fitly call'd 


Jby ſome 5574. Therefore as we delire that 
'Ithe Earth ſhould always have and bear 
7 omething that is uſeiu! for us, ſo we 
I think that we ſhould not let the Table 


2 te altogether empty, and void of all Pro- 


"128 


Y ni<on. 


Qielft. V, 


That we ought carefully to preſerve our ſelves 


from pleaſures ariſing from bad Muſick: 
and how it maybe done. 


'T the Pythian Games Calli/iratus Pro- 
curator of the Amphi&yones forbad 


, zPiper, his Citizen and Friend, who did 


I not give in hisname in duetime, to ap- 
I pear in the So!<maity according to the 


Y y Law 
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Law - but afterward entertaining us, he 


brought him into the room with the Cho. / 


rus, finely dreſt in his Robes, and with | 


Chaplets on his head, as if he was to con- 


tend for the Prize : And at firſt indeed he 1 


play'da very fine tune, but afterwards hay. 


ing tickled, and ſounded the humour of 


the whole Company, and found that moſt 
were inclin'd to pleaſure, and would ſiffer 
him to play what effeminate and lafciyj. 
ous Tunes he pleasd, throwing afide all 
modeſty, he ſhew'd that Muſick was more 
intoxicating than Wine, to thoie that 
wantonly and unskiltully uſe it : for they 
were not content to fit ſtill, and appiaud 
and clap, but many at laſt leapt from the: 
Seats, danc't laſciviouſly, and made {ich 
genteil ſteps as became ſuch effemina! 

and mollifying Tunes : But after they had 
done, and the Company as it were reco- 
ver'dof it's madneſs, began to corn to jt 
{elf again: Lampreas would have ſpoken 
to, and {-verely chid the young men, but 
fearing he would be too harſh, and #:ve 
cftence ; Call;tratus gave him a hint, and 
drew him on by this difcourie : For my 


part | abſclve all Lovers of Shows and 


Muſick from intemperance, yet } cannct 
altogether agree with Ariſftoxenus,wiio 14ys 


EY 
» 


that thoſe Pleafures 2lone deſerve tlic af'- 


probation Keaws; (fine! ) For we cal | 


Viands and Oyntments Kaas? fine, anu we 
fy we have Kaas; finely din?d, wiei we 
have been well and ſplendidiy entertain: 


For 
M.ziflt 
& 4% 
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1 Nor in my opinion doth A4r:etle free thoſe 
1 complacencies, we take in Shows and Songs 
{ upon good Reaſon, faying thoſe belong 


ah d Sm 4; oy 


PR TO 


peculiarly to Man, and that of other Plea- 


I fires Beaſts have a ſhare : For 1 am certain 
that a great many irrational Creatures are 


delighted with Mulick : .as Deer with 
Pipes, and to Mares whilſt they are Hor- 
ing they play a Tune calPd inz#9e : 
and Pindar ſays that his Songs make him 
move. 


As brigk, as Dolphins whom a charming Tune 
Hath rais'd from th bottom of the quiet Flood. 


| for when they dance they lift up their 
7 heads above water, being much pleas'd 
7 ad delighted with the fight, and in imita- 


ton of Dancers, they twiſt their backs 
this way and that way ; therefore I fee 


Inthing peculiar in thoſe pleaſures that 


they ſhonld be accounted proper to the 


{nind, and all other to belong to the bo- 
{ly, ſo far as to end there. Bur Muſick, 
1ibime, Dancing., Song paſſing through 
Jthe Senſe, fix a pleaſure and titillation in 
JItte ſportive part of the Soul, and there- 
Ifore none of theſe pleaſures is injoy'd in 
Jkcret, nor want darkneſs and Walls about 
J'hem according to the Womens Phraſe ; 
Jbut Cirques and Theaters are built for 


J'inem, and to frequent Shows and Mulicx 


neetings with Company is both more de- 
ightful, and more genteil, becauſe we 
"= 8 4 | take 
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take a great many Witneſſes not of loo? 
and intemperate, but pleaſant and rcenteil 
paſſing away our time - Upon this difcourſe 
of Callijtratus, my Father Lamprias ſeeing 
the Muſttians grow bolder, faid; that is 
not the reaſon Sir, and in my Opiniou the 
Antients were much out when they nam' 
Bacchus the Son of forgetfulneſs, they 
ought to bave call'd him his Father; for ir 
ſeems he hath made you forget that of 
thoſe faults which are commirred about 
Pleaſures, ſome proceed from a looſe in. 
temperate inclination, and others from 
heedleſneſs or ignorance: where the {|| 
effect is very plain there ; intemperate in- 
clination captivates Reaſon, and forces 
men to Sin : But where the juſt reward of 
intemperance is not directly and preſently 
inflicted there ignorance of the danger, 
and heedleſneſs makes men eaſily wrought 
on and ſecure : Therefore thoſe that ar? 
vitious citherin Eating, Drinking, or Ve- 
nery, which Diſeaſes, waſting of Eſtates, 
and evil Reports uſually attend, we «zl 
#:ez7tis," intemperate: for inſtance that 
Theodeftcs who having fore Eyes when hs 
Miſtreſs came to ſee him, faid, 


Ail bal delightful Light. 
Or 4naxarchus the Abderite, | 
( Sn, 


A wretch who kaew what miſcheifs wait 0 
WT 
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1 Ard yethis Nature fort him back again; 

i | Once almoſt free, he ſank, again to Vice 

. | That terror and diſlurber ef the Wiſe : 


Now thoſe that take all care poſſible to ſe- 
cure themſelves from all thoſe Pleaſures, 
that aſſault them, either at the Smchling, 
, Touch; or Taſte, are often ſurpriz'd by 
- 7 thoſe that make: cheir treacherous ap- 
c | proaches either at the Eyc or Ear : hut fiich 
. 1 thoughas much led away as the others, we 
do not in like manner Call 4x5 v5 x; 2- 
5 uez/es loofe and interaperate; for they 
1 are debaucht through ignorance and wait 
of experience ; for they imagine they are 
far from being ijzves to Pleafurcs if they 
can ſtay all day in the Theater without 
Meat or Driak : as if a Por forſocth ſhould 
1 be mighty proud that a Man cannot take 
2 itup by the botrom or the Belly and carry 
| it away, thouzh he can ealily do ir by the 
Ears, ahd therefore Agefilars 121d ?iwas 
] all one whether a Man were a C:mordns be- 
\ } foreorbehind. We ought principally ro 
dread thoſe ſofrning delight that pleaſe and 
tickle through the Eyes and Ears, and not 
think that Ciry not taken wh:ch hath el 
it's other Gates fecur'd by Bars, Port- 
Cullices and Chains, 1t the Enemies are 
already entred through one, and have ta- 
ken poſſeſſion : or fancy our felves invins !- 
bieagainſt the aſſaults oj Pleaſure, beca!l? 
cauſe S-ews will nor. provoke us when the 
| Muſk Meeting or Theatre prevails: for 
| Vu 3 we 
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we in one Cafe as much as the other reſizn 
up our Souls tothe impetuouineſs of Plea: 
ſures, which pouring in thoſe potions of 
Songs, Cadencies, and Tunes, more poy- 
erful and betwitching than the beſt mix- 
cures of the moſt skilfnu] Cook or Perfun- 
er, conquer and corrupt us, and in the 
mean time by our own confeſſion as 'twere 


the fault is. cheifly ours: Now as P:naar 


ſaith, nothing that the Earth and See hath 
provided for our Tables can be juii'y 
blam'd, but neither our Meat or Broth, 
nor this excellent Wine which we drink, 
hath raisd ſuch a nojfie tumultuous plea- 
{ure, as thoſe Songs and Tunes did, which 
not only filld the houſe with claping au 
fhouting ; but perhaps the whole Town : 
Thercfore we ought principally to ſecure 
our ſelves againit {uch delights, becauſe 
they are more powerful than Othezrs, 35 
not being terminated in the Body, like 
thoſe which allure the Touch, Taſte, or 
Smelling ; but affeCting the very inteil:: 
Qual and judging faculties : Beſides from 
m-it other delights, though Reaſon doth 
not free us, yet other Paſſions yery com- 
monly divert us- Sparing niggardlinels 
e7:il keep a Cliutton from dainty Fiſh, 
and covetouſneſs will confine a Lecaer 
from a coitly Whore - as in one of Me- 
nanders Plays, where every one of the Com- 
Peny was Lo be entic'd by the Baw'd who 
brought out a ſurpriſing Whore ; but caci 
of tiem though all boon Companions, 


Fan, 
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Sat ſullenly and fed wpon his Cates. 


For to pay intereſt for Money is a ſevere 
puniſhment chat tollows intemperance, and 
to open our Purſes is nv ealie matter. Bur 
theſe pleaſures thar are calPd Genteil and, 
Sollicit the Ears or Eyes of thoſe that are 
frantick after Shows and Muſick, may be 
had withour any Charge at ail, in every 
place almoit, and upon every occa{ion , 
they may be enjoy*d, at the Prizes, in the 
Theater, or entertainments at other colts : 
And therefore thoſe thar have not their 


7 reaſon to aſſiſt and guide them , may be 
1 aafily ſpoiled : Silence following upon 


this, what Application faid I ſhell reafon 
make, or how ſhall it aſliſt 2 For I do not 
think it will apply thoſe Ear-covers of Xe- 


7 wcrates, or force us to rice from the Table 
| s ſoon as we hear a Harp ſtruck, or a Pipe 
] blown : No indeed replied Lamprias, but 
1 2sſoon as we meet with the foreſaid intox- 
1 cations, we ought to make our applicati- 


on to the Muſes, and fly to the Helicon of 


| the Antiencs : To him thar loves a coſtly 
I Strumpet , we cannot bring a Panthea Or 
1 Penelope for cure, but one that delights 18 
1 Mimicks and Buffoons, looſe Odes or de- 
bauch'd Song, we can bring to Exriprdes , 
1 Pidar and Menand:r, that he might waih 
| (as P/aro phrafeth ir) his Salt hearing with 
{ freſh reaſon : As the exorciſts command 


the poſſeſt $0 read over, and pronounce to 
Vv 4 £i.EN 
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them Epheſian Letters, ſo we in thoſe Poſ. 
{ Mons, rankings Madneſs, when 


| ( ſhout 
He toſt OuUY Heads with noiſe ” and madly | 


> w + Coda 
5 a  IOOY tne eos Ho es too 


Remembring thoſe venerable and facrecd 
Writings, and comparing with them thoſz 
Odes, Poems and vain empty Compoſiti- 
ons ſhall not be airogether cheated by them, 
or permit our ſelves to be carried away l:de- 
long, as by a ſmooth and undiſturbed 
Stream, | | 


Quelt. VI. 


Concerning thoſe Gueſts that are calÞa ſhadims, © 
ard wh.ther being invited by ſome to gots © 
anothers Houſe, theyought to go, an when, 
and to whom, 


Omer makes Menelans Come nninvi- 
red £0 his Brother Agamemnon's treat, 
when he Feaited the Commanders : 


For well be knew great cares his Brother vert 


He did not take no notice of the plain and 
evident Omiſſion of his Brother or ſhow'd 
his Reſentments , by not coming as ſome 

| TCR 
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- 7 ſurely teſty Perſons uſually do upon ſuch o- 
1 . verſights of their beſt Friends; who had ra- 
ther be overlookt than particularly invited 
that they might have ſome colar for their 
pettifh anger : But about: the introduc'd 
Gueſts(which we call ſhadows) who are not 
| 7] invites by theEztertarner,but by ſome others 
: 4 of the Gueſt, a Queſtion was ſtarted, from 
- 7 whomſthat cuſtome began : Some thonghr 
1 from Socrates, who periwaded Ari/todemas, 
- 2} who wasnot 1nvired to go along with him 
| 2} to Agatho's, where there happened a pret- 
2 ty jeſt: For Socrates {taying fomewhbar be 
? hind, Ariſrodemus went in firſt , and this 
was requilite, for tiie Sun ſhining on thetr 
Backs, the ſhadow ought to go before tite 
Body : Afterwards it vas thought necellar 
ry at all entertainments, eſpecially cf great 
| Men, when the Inviter did not know rieir 
| Favourites and Acquaintance, to deſire to 
1] the Invited to bring his Company,appoint- 
; 1] ing ſuch aſet number, leſt they ſhould be 
7] put to the ſame ſhifts which he was pur to, 
| who invited King Philip to his Country 
Houſe - He came with numerous atten- 
dance, but the Proviſion was not equal £0 
the Company. Therefore ſeeing his En- 
tertainer much caſt down; he ſent fome a- 
bout to tell his Friends privately, that they 
ſhould keep one Corner of their bellies for 
the Cheeſecakes that were to come - And 
they expecting them , fed ſparingly on the 
meat that was ſet heiore thein, ſo that ihe 
provition ſeem'd ſufficient tor them all - 
When 
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When I had talkt thus waggiſhly to the 
Company, Flora had a mind to talk graye. 
ly concerning theſe ſhadows, and bayve it 
diſcuſt, whether it was fit for thoſe that 
were ſo invited to go or no: His Son in 
Law Czſer5nus was politively againſt it': We 
ſhould ſay he tollowed Heſiod's advice, 


Invite a Friend to Feaſt : 


Or at leaſt we ſhould have our acquain- | 
tance and familiars to participate of our . - 
entertainments, mirth and diſcourſe over * ji 
.a Glaſs of Wine ; But now, as Ferry-men 3 Þ 


permit their Paſſengers to bring in what 1 7 
fardle they pleaſe, ſo we permit others to 1 
fill our entertainments with any perſons, i 
let them be good Companions or not. And t 
I ſhould wonder. that any Man of breed. Þ} 5 
ing being ſo, 5. e. not at all invited, fhoold |] 
go;fince for the moſt part, he muſt be unac- J ® 
quainted with the Entertainer, or if he was J] © 
acquainted, was not thought worthy to be n 
' bidden.: Nay, he ſhould be more aſhamed | * 
togo to ſuch an one, if he conſiders that J © 
it will look like an upbraiding of his un- : h 


kindneſs, and yeta rude intruding into his | 
Company againſt his will. Beſides; to go J 7 
before or after the Gueſts that invites him, ſh 
muſt look unhandſomely, nor is it credita- Þ * 
bleto goand ſtandin need of Witneſſestzo I *i 
allure the Gueſts, that he doth not comeas J ® 
2 principally invited Perſon , but ſichan Þ Fl 
ones ſhadow. Beſide, to attend anothers | tf 
bathing 
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] bathing or anointing, to obſerve his hour, 
1 whether he goesearly or late is Servile and 
1 Gaathonical (ifthere ever was ſuch an ex- 
1 cellenc Fellow as Gratho to feed at ano- 
7 ther Mans Table) beltdes, if there is no 
1 more proper time and place to ſay, 


| Speak Tongue, if thou wilt utter jovial things. 


1 Than at a Feaſt. and freedom and ral- 
1 kry is mixt with every thing that is either 
7 done or ſaid over a Glaſs of Wine. How 
{ ſhall be behave himſelf, who is not a true 
J principaiiy invited Gueſt z but as it were 
1 aBaitard and ſuppolitious Intruder. For 
3 metaer he is free or not, he lies open to 
; the exceprions cf the Company - Beſides, 
7] the very meaneſls and vileneſs of the name, 
1 no {mall evil to thoſe who do not reſent 
1 it, bur can quietly endure to be called, and 
| anſwer to the name of ſhadows: For by 
q enduring ſuch baſe Names, Men are 
1 inſen{ibly accuſton??d and drawn on to baſe 
| aQtions : Therefore, when | make an Invi- 
{ tation (for ?tis hard to break the cuſtom of 
] 2 place) I give my Guelts leave to bring 
1 ſhadows; but when I my ſelf am invited as 
| a ſhadow, I aſſure you I refute to go: A 
1 ſhort filence followed this diſcourſe; then 
] Florm began thus, This laſt thing you men- 
tioned; Sir, 1sa greater difficulty than the 
other, for 'tis neceſſary when we invite our 
Friends to £ive them liberty to chooſe 
their own ſhadows, as vas before _ : 

r 
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for to entertain them without their friends, / 


is not very obliging, nor is it very ealie to 
know whom the Perſon we invite would 
be moſt pleaſed with. Then faid Itohim, 
Conſider therefore, whether thoſe that 


- give their Friends this Licence to mvite,do ? 


not at the ſame time give the invited Li. 


cence to accept the invitation , and come- : 


to the entertainment. For it is not fit, ej: 
ther to give Licence, or deſire another to 
do that which is not decent to be done; or 
to conſent , urge and perſwade that which 
ought not to be perſwaded : When we en. 
tertain a great Man or a Stranger , there 
we cannot invite or chooſe his Company, 
but muſt receive thoſe that come along 


with him ; but when we Feaſt a Friend, 


*twill be mere acceptable, if we our ſelves 
invite all, as knowing his acquaintance and 
Familiars; for it tickles him extremely, to 
ſee that others take notice , that he hath 
chiefly a reſpect tor ſuch and ſuch , loves 
their Company moſt , and 1s well plcaſcd 
when they are honoured and invited as wel] 
as He, yet ſometimes we mult deal with 
our Friend, as Petitioners do when they 
they make Addreſſes to a God, they offer 
vows to all that belong to the ſame Altar 
and the ſame ſhrine, though they make no 
particular mention of their Names : For 
no Dainties,, Wine or Oyntment can 1n- 
clinea Man to merryment, as much as a 
pleaſant agreeable Companion . For as 'tis 
rude and ungenteil to enquire and 25k what 
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JI fort of Meat, Wine or Ointment the Per- 


ſon whom we are to entertain loves beſt : 
So *ris neither difobliging or abſurd to de- 
lire him. who hath a great many acquain- 
tance, to bring thoſe along with him, whoſe 


1 Company he likes moſt, and in whoſe con- 


verſation he can take the greate't pleaſure. 


' F For *cis not fo irkſome and tedious to fail in 
I the ſame Ship, ro dwell in the ſame Houle, 
J orbe a Judg upon the ſame Bench, with a 
1 Perſon whom we do not like, as to be at 
1] the ſame Table with him ; and the contra- 
A ry is pleaſant. An entertainment is a Com- 
2 munion of ſerious or merry Diſcourſe or 
7 ACtions ; And therefore to make a merry 
1 Company, we ſhould not pick up any at a 
1 renture, but take oniy ſuch as are known 
7 toone another, and ſociable. Cooks *tis 
1 true mix ſower and ſweet Juices, roughand 
7 olly to make their Sawces z But their never 
1 was an agreeable table , or pleaſant enter- 
7 tainment, where the Gueſts were not all 
1 of a piece, and all 0: the fame humour : 
I Now as the Peripateticks ſay , The firſt 
7 Mover in Nature moves only, and is not. 
1 nov'd, and the laſt mov*'d, is mov?d ory, 
1 but not moves; and between theſe there 1s 
1 that which moves and is 11oved by others - 
1 So there is the ſame Aralogy between thoſe 
three ſorts of Perſons that make up a Com: 
1 pany, there is the {imple Inviter, the {1m- 
1 ple Invited, and the Invited that invites a- 
| nother ; We have {poken already concern- 
| ing the Inviter , and it will not be impro- 
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per in my opinion to deliver my Scnti. } 
ments about the other Two, He thartis 


invited and invites others, ſhould in wy o- 
pinion be ſparing in the number that he 
brings. He ſhould not, as if he were to 
forragein an Enemies Country carry all he 
can with him, or like thoſe who go to poſ- 
ſeſs a new found Land,by the exccſlive num- 
ber of his own Friends, incommoude o: ex. 
clude the Friends of the Inviter , fo that 
the Inviter muſt be in the ſame Caſe with 
thoſe that ſet forth Suppers to Hecate, and 
thoſe called «m]egraios, of which , nei- 
ther they nor any of their Family partake 
any. thing but the Smoak and trouble - 
: Tis true they only ſpeak in waggery, that 
ay» 


He that at Delphos offer; Sacrifice, 
Auſt, after Meat, for bis own Dinner buy, 


But the ſame thing really happens to him 
who entertains il)-bred Friends as Stran- 
gers, who with a great many ſhadows as it 
were Harps, tear and devour his Provifi: 
on : Beſides he ſhould not take any body a- 
long with him to anothers Entertain- 
ment, but chiefly the Entertainers ac- 
quaintance as it were pleaſantly conten- 
ding with him, and preventing him in the 
Invitation ; but if that cannot be effected, 
let him carry ſuch of his own Friends 
as the Entertainer would chuſe himielt; 
to a civil modeſt Man, ſome of Complai- 
iant 
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] fant humour, to a learned Man ingenuous 


rſons, to a Man that hath born Office, 


1] ſome of the ſame Rank; and in ſhort, 
7 ſuck whoſe Acquaintance he hath formerly 
3 fought, and would be now glad of; for 
1 twill be extreamly pleaſing and obliging 
27 tobring ſuch into company together to be- 
7 gin familiarity and acquaintance ; but he 
7 that brings diſagreeing humours together, 
7 zs hard Drinkers to a fober Man, Gluttons 
7 and ſumptuous Perſons to a temperate, 
] thrifty Entertainer ; or to a young, merry, 
3 boon Companion, grave, old, ſententious 
7 Fellows, Philoſophers by their Beards,will 
7 be very diſobliging, and turn all the inten- 
1 ded Mirth into an unpleaſant ſourneſs. The 
1 entertain*d ſhould be as obliging to the en- 
] tertainer, as the entertainer to. the enter- 
| tained , and then he will be moſt obliging, 
7 when not only he himſelf, but all thoſe that 
4 come by his means are pleaſant and agree- 
7] able. The laſt of the three, which remains 
] to be ſpoken of is He that is invited þy a- 
1 nother to another's Feaſt: Now he that 
1 difdains, and is ſo much offended at the 
1 Name of a ſhadow, will appear to be a- 
1 fraid of a meer ſhadow - but in this matter 
] there is need ofa great deal of Caution, for 
1 'tis not creditable readily to go along with 
1 every one, and to every body : but firſt, 
I you mult confider , who it is that invites 
I forif he is nota very familiar friend, bur 
I] aRich or Great Man; ſuch who, as if upon 


aStage.wanted a large or ſplendid retinue, 
Or 


ITY 
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or ſuch who thinks that he puts a great chs 
ligation upon you, and does you a preat 
deal of honour by this Invitation, you 
muſt preſently deny : but if he is your 
Friend and particular Acquaintance, you 
muſt not yeild upon the firſt motion, but 
if there ſeems a necellity for ſome Conver- 
ation which cannot be put off till another 
time, or if lately come from a Journey, 
or deſigning to go one out of meer 2ovd.- 
will and affection. He ſeems very deſirous 
of thy Company, and doth not deſig: to 
carry a great many or Strangers, but only 
ſome few friends along with him ; or be- 
fides all this, if he deſigns to bring you 
thus invited acquainted with the Princ.pai 
Inviter, -who is very worthy of your Ac- 
quaiztance, then conſent and go. For ilj- 
humourd perions the more they ſeize and 
take hold of us, like thorns, we ſhould en- 
deayour to free our ſelves from them, or 
leap over them the more. If he that in- 
vites is a civil and well-bred Perſon, yet 
doth not deſign to carry you to one of the 
ſame temper, you mult refuſe, leaſt you 
ſhould take poyſon in honey ; z.e. get the 
acquaintance of a bad man by an honeſt 
friend - ?Tis abſurd to go to oge you do 
not know, and with whom you never kad 
any familiarity, unleſs,as I ſaid before, the 
Perſon be an extraordinary Man, and by 
a Civil waiting upon him at another Mars 
- Invitation, you deſign to begin an acquain- 
tance with him. And thoſe m__ yoo 
- ou 
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IJ ſhould chiefly go to as ſhadows, who would 
come to you again in the fame quality. To 
IJ ?hibip, the Jeſter, indeed he ſeemed more 
I ridiculous, that came to a beaſt of his own 
3 accord, than he that was invircd ; butto 
well-bred and civil friends, *tis more oh- 
I lging for men of the ſame temper ro come 
I attche nick of time witt; other friends,whea 
2 uninvited and unexpected ; at once plea- 
1 ſing both thoſe thatinvire, and thoſe that 
7 entertain; but chiefly you muſt avoid go- 
7 ing toRulers, Rich, or Great Men ; leaſt 
Z jou incur the deſerved cenſure of being ini= 
2 pudent, ſawcy, rude,and unſeaſonably am- 
7 ditious. 


Queſtion VII. 


1 Whether Muſitians are to be admitted to 4 
1 Feaſt ? 


T Cherena, Diogenianas, the Pargame- 
man being preſent, we had a long 
J diſcourſe once at an Entertainment about 
I Muſick, and we had a great deal of rrou- 
{ ble to hold out againſt a great Bearded So- 
1 phiſter of the Stoick Sect, who quoted 
Plato, blaming a Company that admitred 

R x Muſick, 
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Muſick, and were not able to entertain 
one another with diſcourſe. Philtip the | : 
Pruſran of the ſame Sect, ſaid thoſe Gueſts Þ 
of Agatho, whoſe diſcourſe was more ſweet | 
than the Sound of any Pipe in the World, ? 
Were NO good Authority in this caſe; for | 
*twas no wonder that 1n their Company the | 
Menitrels were not regarded ; but *t, © 
ſtrange, that en midit the Entertainment, | b 
the extream Pleaſantneſs of the iſco þ 
had not made them forget their Meat and 3 
Drink z yet Zenophor thought it not inde. 3 
cent to bring into Socrates, Antiſtheves, and © 
tne like ; the Jeſter Philip ;, 85 $ Homer doth 
an Onion to make the Wine reliſh. Ard 
Plato brought in Ar:ſrophanes's difſcour izof 
Love, as a Comedy into his Eiitertainment; þ 
and at the laft as it were drawing all the Þ It 
Curt ains, he ſhews a Scene of the great- Fh 
eſt variey imaginable z Alcibrades drunk, [7 
trolicking, and Crown'd : then follows Ih 
that pleaſant Rallery between him and S0- Foy 
crates Concerning Agatho, and the Enco- Ya 
mium of Secratesz and when fuch diſcourſe MM 
was going .on, good Gods! had it not Mr 
been allowadle, if Apollo himſelf had come 3 k 
in with his Harp ready, to have deſired | 
he God to forbear till the Arguwent was | I; 
out ? Theſe Men having ſuch a plecalant We! 
way of diſcourſing, uſed theſe Arts, and Yihe 
infiouating me:hods, 2rd grac'd their En- Wof 1 
rertainments by ſach factions Rallery. Fain 
But ſhall we, being mjxt with Tradetmen Yair 


and Merchants, and ſome ( as ic 10% wy (p01 
HE 
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I then happens) Iznorants and Ruſticks, 
I baniſh our of our Entertainments this ra- 
I 1hing delight, or fly che Muſicians, as if 
et Y they were Szrens as ſoon as we ſee them 
J coming. Clitomachw the Wreſtler riting 
J and getting away when any one tajk*d of 
J Love, was much wonder'd at. and ſhould 
4: Philoſopher thar baniſheth Muſick from 
I :zFealt, and is afraid of a Mulitian, and 
2 bids his Link-boy preſently light bis Link 


and be gone, be laught ar {ince he ſeems to 


| dominate theſe molt innocent Pleaſures, as 


Beetles do Ointment. For, if at any time 


certainly over a Glaſs of Wine Miſick 
7 hould not be allowed, and then cluefly 
2 the harmonious God ſhould have rhe dire- 
; Ittion of our Souls; tio that Emnripides , 
I though I like tiim very well 1n other things, 
2 hall never perſwade me that Mulick as he 
2 rould bave it (ſhould be applied to Melan- 
holly and Grief. For there ſober and ſeci- 
As Reaſon like a Phyſitian ſhould take 
Ycre of the diſcaſed Mind : But thoſe 
Meaſures ſhould be mixt with Bacchus, and 
Ykrve to encreaſe our mirth and frolick : 
Therefore ?cwras a pleaſant ſaying of that 
FApertan at Athens, who, when ſome new 
FATragedians were to contend for the prize, 
Akeinz the preparations of the maſters of 
Ytze Dances, the hurry and buly dilligence 
Jef the Injtuftors ; ſaid the City was cer- 


ainly mad which ſporred with ſo much 
ins, He that deſigns to ſport ſhould 
bort, and not buy bis Eaſe and Pleaſure 
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with great Expence , or the loſs of hat © 
time which might be uſeful to other things, © 
but whilſt he is Feaſting, and free from | 
Buſineſs, thoſe ſhould be enjoy'd, and tis © 
adviſable to try nud{t our Mirth whether 
any Profit is to be gotten frem our De. 3 
lights. ; 


Queſt. VIII. 


What fort of Muſick, 1s fitteſt for an Enter. 1 
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tainment ! 
VV Hen Philip had ended, 1 hin- : n 
dring the Sophiſter from re- 'q ti 


turning an anſwer to the Diſcourſe, faid I n 
let us rather inquire, Dzogenianus, ſince | R 
there are a great many ſorts of Muſick, A P, 
which is fitteſt for an Entertainment, and A m 
let us beg this learned Mans judgment in 7 bo 
this Caſe ; for fince he is not prejudic'd, or 
apt to be biaſs'd by any ſort, there is no I $0 
danger that he ſhould prefer that which is J Ir 
pleaſai.teſt before that which is beſt. Dio- Þ ſd 
gentanus joining with mein this requeſt, he Y ha 
preſently began ; all other ſorts I baniſh I de 
to the Theatre and Play-houſe, and can I pet 
only allow that which hath been lately ad- F Fri 


mitted into the Entertainments at _ Ji 
| and ? 


= 
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; I and with which every Body 1s not yet ac- 


quainted : yon know, continued he, that 


I fome of Plato's Dialogues are purely Nar- 
IJ native, and ſome Dramatick ; the ealieſt 
I of this latter ſort they teach their Children 
7 to ſpeak by Heart : to imitate the Actions 


7 of thoſe Perſons they repreſent, and to 


I form their voice and affections to be agre- 


4 zble to the words - This all the grave and 
7 neltl-bred Men exceedingly admire, bur 


7 fft and effeminate fellows, whoſe Ears 


J lenorance, and ill-breeding hath corrup- 
7 ted, and who, as Arioxennus Phraleth it, 


2 xe ready to vomit when they hear excel- 
2 {ent Harmony, reject it, and no wonder, 
7 when effeminacy prevails. Phzlsp percei- 


] ring ſome of the Company unealy at this 


2 diſcourſe, faid, pray ſpare us Sir, and do 
7 not be ſo ſevere upon us; for we were 
7 thefirſt that found faulr with that Cuſtom 
2 when it firſt began to be countenanc'd in 
7 Rowe, and reprehended thoſe who thought 
2 Plato fit to entertain us whilſt we were 
2 making Merry; and would hear his Dia- 
4 logues, whilſt they were cating Cates and 
7 fattering Perfumes, when ſhould Sappho's 
7 Songs,or Anacreon's Verſes be pronounc'd, 
7 Iproteſt I ſhould think it decent to lay a- 
0- 7 ide my Cup. But ſhould I proceed, per: 
I haps you will think me much in earneſt,and 


deſigning to oppoſe you, and theretore to- 


q gether with this Cup which I preſent my 
J Friend, I leave it to him to waſh your falc 
J Ear with freſh Diſcourſe. Then Diogenia- 
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uus taking the Cup, ſaid, methinks this is 
very ſober difcourſe, which makes me be- 
lieve that the Wine doth not pleaſe you, 
fince I ſee noeffect of it; ſo that | fear! 
ought to be CorreCted. Indeed many forts 
of Muſick are to be rejected, firſt, Tragedy 
as having nothing familiar enough for an 2 
Entertainment; and being a reprelentati- 3 
on of Actions atrended with griet and ex- * 
tremity of Paſſion. I reject the ſort of 7 
Dancing, which is called Palaadeor from 7 
Pylades, becauſe *ris full of Pomp, very 7 
Pethetical, and requiresa great many per- 
ſons ; but it we would admit any of thoſe © 
{orts that deſerve thoſe Encomiums which 
Secrates mentions in his diſcourſe zbout 7 
Dancing, I like that fort call'd Barhyilon, 
which requires not ſo high a motion, but 2 
hath ſomething of the Country Dance 7 
Cordax, and reſembles the motion of an 7? 
Echo, a Pan or a Satyr frolicking with ” 
Love. Old Comedy is not fit for Men itat 3 
are making merry, by reaſon of the ine- ? 
quality of the Voice in it, for that vete- 7 
mency which they uſed in the #20; is 7 
loud and indecent ; and the liberty they 7? 
take to ſcoff and abuſe is very ſurfeitiog, 2? 
too open, and full of filthy words and lewd 2 
Expreſſions, beſides as at great Men's 1 a- 3 
bles, every Man hath a Servant waiting at * 
his Elbow, ſo each of the Gueſts would * 
need a Grammarian to (it by him, and ex- Þ 
plain whois Lasmedins in Enpolis Cineſſia ©? 
10 Plate, and Lampo in Cratinus, and wi | 
13 ? 
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.is each perſon that is jeer'd in the Play : 


' concerning new Comedy, there is no need 


of any long Diſcourſe, *cis ſo firted, fo 


z interwoven with Eatertainamerits rhat *tis 


ealier to have. a regular Feaſt wirhour 
Wine, than without /denander : Its phraſe 
1s ſweet and familiar, the humour inno- 
cent and eaſy, ſo that there is nothing for 
Men whilſt ſober to deſpiſe ; or when mer- 
ry to be troubled at. The Sentiments are 
{o natural and unſtudied, that midſt wine, 
as 1t were in Fire, they ſofren and bend 
the ridgedeſt temper to be pliable and ealy. 
And the mixture of Gravity and Jeſt ſeems 
to be contrived for nothing ſo aptly as for 
the pleaſure and profit of thoſe that are 
frolicking and making merry. The Love 
Scenes in Aenander are Convenient for 
thoſe who are taking their Cups round, le 
at eaſe, and in a ſhort time muſt retire 
home to their Wives ; for in all his Plays 
there is no Love of Boys mention'd, all 
Rapes committed on Virgins, end decent- 
ly in Marriages at laſt. As for Miſles, if 
they are impudent and jilting they are 
boby'd, the young Gallants turning Sober, 
and repenting of their lewd Courſes : But 
if they are kind and conſtant, either their 
true Parents are diſcover'd, or a time1s de- 


termin'd for the Intrigue which brings 


them at laſt to obliging Modeſty and civil 
Kindneſs : Theſe things to Men butted a- 
bout other matters, may ſeein ſcarce 
worth taking notice of ; but whilſt they 
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are making merry, tis no wonder that the 
pleaſantneſs and ſmoothneſs of the parts 
jhould Poliſh, and work a neat Conformity 
in the Hearers; and make their manners 
like the Pattern they have from thoſe pen. 
tile Characters. Drogentanu either de. 
ſignedly or for want of Breath, ended thys; 
and the Sophiſter being eage: to reply, and 
contended that ſome of Ariſiophaner's yer. 
ſes ſhould be confidered ; Philip ſpeaking 
to me, ſaid, Dzogenianus hath had his wiſh 
in praiſing his belov?d Menanger, and ſeems 
not to care for any of the reſt. There 
are a great many ſorts which we have not 
at all conſidered, concerning which | 
ſhould be very glad to have your opinon; 
and the Prize for the Carvers we will ſet 
up to Morrow, when we are ſober if De- 
genianus and this ſtranger 'think fit. Of 
Repreſentations ſome are Masks, and ſome 
are Farces; neither of - theſe are fit for an 
Entertainment : the firſt by reaſon of the 
length and charge : and the latter are fo 
full of filthy diſcourſe and lewd ations; 
that they are not fit to be ſeen by the Foot- 
boys that wait on civil Maſters. Yet the 
Rabble, even wirh their Wives and young 
Sons, ſit quetly to be Spectators of ſuch 
repreſentations as are apt to diſturb theSoii 
more than the greateſt debauch in Drink. 
The Harp ever {1uce Homer's time was well 
accuainted with Feaſts and Entertainments, 
and therefore 'tis not fitting todiſſolve ſuch 
an anticnt Friendſhip and Rage 
ut 
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7 but we ſhould only deſire the Harpers to 
7 forbear their {ſad notes and melancholly 
2 tunes, and play only thoſe thatare delight- 
7 ing and fit for ſuch as are making merry : 

| The Pipe if we would we cannot reject, 


for the Libatjon in the beginning of the 


| Entertainment requires that as well as the 


Garland, then it infinuates and paſſeth 


2 through the Ears, ſpreading even to the 
2 very Soul a pleaſant ſound which produ- 
2 ceth Serenity and Calnmeſs : fo that if 
]. the Wine hath not quite difloly'd,or driven 


; 


2 away all vexing,folicitous Anxiety; that by 


the ſoftneſs and delightful agreeableneſs 
of its Sound, ſmooths and calms the Spi- 
rits, if ſo be that it keeps within due 
bounds, and doth not elevate too much , 
and by its numerous ſurprizing diviſions, 
raiſe an extaſy in the Soul, which Wine 
hath weakned, and madeealy to be perver- 
ted : For as Brutes do not underſtand a 
rational diſcourſe, yet lie down or riſe at 
the ſound of a Shell, or whiſtle of a Cairp 
or Clap; ſo the Brutiſh part of the Soul, 
which is either uncapable of underſtanding 
or obeying Reaſon, Men conquer by Songs 
and Tunes; and by Muſick reduce it to 
tolerable order. But to ſpeak freely what 


7 Ithink, no Pipenor Harp ſimply plaid up: 
23 on and without a Song wich it, can be 
3. very fit for an Entertanment : For we 
2 ſhould ſtill accuſtom our ſelves to take our 
7 chiefeſt pleaſure from Diſcourſe, and ſpend 


I our leiſure time ip profitable talk ; and uſe 


Tunes 
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Tunes and Airs as 2 Sawce for the Dif # 
courſe, and not fingly by themſelves, to 
pleaſe the unreaſonable delicacy of our Pa. © 
late : For as no body is againſt pleajure | 


that ariſeth from Sawce or Wine , zving 


in with our neceſſary food , Socrates flouts | 
and refuſeth to admit that ſuper il::ous and | 


vain pleaſure, which we take in Perfumes * 
and Odors at a Feaſt. Thus the found of 3 
a Pipe or Harp, when ſingly applied to our | 


Ears we utterly reject. But if it accompa. 
nies words, and together with an Ode, 
feafts and delights our Reaſon , we &iadly 7 
introduce z and we believe the tam'd ar- 7 
{yas was puniſhed by Apollo for pretending, ® 
when he had nothing but his ſingle Pipe, 3 


Pro, 


and his Fillet te ſecure his Lips, to con- 
tend with his Harp and Song together. Let 2 
us only take care, that when we have iuch Z 
Gueſts as are able to cheer one another 2 


with Philoſophy and good diſcourſe, we } 


do not introduce any thing which may ra- 2 


ther prove an uneafie hinderance to, than 


promote the, Converſation : For thoſe are ? 


not only Fools, who as Exripides ſays, ha- 


ving fafty at home, and in their own Pow- 2? 
er, yet would hire ſome from abroad , but 2 
thoſe too who having Pleaſantneſs enough 2 


within, are eager afcer ſome external 3 
Paſtimes to comfort and delight them. 2 
That extraordinary piece of Honour which ? 
the Perſian King ſhew'd Antalcidas the Spar- Þ 
zan, ſeem'd rude and uncivil, when he dip'd 2 
a Garland compos'd of Grocxs and Roles 


in 2 
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in oyntwent, and ſent it kim ro wear, by 
that dipping putting a flight upon, and 
ſpoiling the natural ſweerneſs and beauty 
of the Flowers : He doth as bad, who ha- 
ving a Muſe in his own Breaſt, and all the 
pleaſantnefs. that would fit an entertain- 
ment, will have Pipes and Harps Play, and 
by that external adventitious nojfe, deſtroy 
all the ſweetneſs that was proper and his 
own. But in ſhort, all Ear-delights arg 
fitteſt then, when the Company begins to 
be diſturbed, to fall out, and quarrel, for 
then they may prevent railery and re- 


2 proach, and {top the diſpute that is running 
2 on to Sophy icaland unpleaſant wrangling, 
2 and bridle 2) baniing declamatory altera- 


tions; {0 (25% the Cumpany might be freed 
of noife and quietly compog?d. 


Queſt. IX. 


* That *twas the Cuſtom of the Greeks «as wel 


a Peritans, to debate of State Aﬀairs as 
their Entertainments ? 


T Niceſfiratai's Table we diſcourſe of 
thoſe matters which the Athe:ans were 
to debate of in their next Aſſembly ; and 
one of the Company ſaying, ?Tis the Per: 
ſian 
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fian faſhion, Sir,todebate midſt your Cups!: 


And why, ſaid Glaucixa rejoyning, not the 
Grecian faſhion ? For *twas a Greek that 
faid, 


After your Belly*s full your ConnceDs beſt : 


And they were Greeks who with Aramer. 
70x belteg'd Troy, to whom, whilit they 
were eating and Drinking, 


01d Neſtor firſt began a Grave Debate : 


And he himſelf advis'd the King before to 
call the Commanders together for the ſame 
purpoſe. 


For the Commanders, Sir, a Feaſt prepare , 
And ſee whe Councells beſt and follow him 


Therefore Greece having a great many ex: 
cellent inſtitutions and zealouſly following 
the Cuſtoms of the Antients, hath laid the 
Foundations of her Polities in Wine: For 
the Aſſemblies in Crere call'd Ardris, thole 
in- Sparta call'd Phzlitia , were ſecret con- 
ſultations and Ariſtocratical Aſſembiies , 
ſuch I ſuppoſe, as the Prytenean and The/* 
motheſian here at Athens. And not different 
from theſe is that Night meeting, which 
Plato mentions of the beſt and moſt poli- 


tick Men, to which the greateſt, the moſt ? 


conſiderable and puzling matter are aſlign- 


ed : And thoſe 
W's 
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| Who when they do deſign to ſeek their reſe, 


To Mercury their juſt Libations pour. 


Do they not joyn Reaſon and Wine toge- 
ther ? Since when they are about to retire, 
they make their Vows to the wileſt God, as 
if he was preſent and particularly preſident 
over their Actions. But the Antients'indeed 
call Bacchw, as if he had noneed of Aer- 
cxry, *6sa5 good Gouncellor z and for his 
fake they nan'd the Night t9e91, good 


Z Adviſer. 


Quelt. X. 
Whether they did well who delsberated nid(t 
their Cups ? | 
Hilft Glauc3as was diſcourfinghus 
V the former tumultuous talk :em- 
ed to be pretty well lulfd z and tht it 
might be quite forgotten, Nicoſtratustar- 
ted another queſtion, ſaying, He nevc va- 
lued the matter before , whilſt he thught 
it a Perſian cuſtom, but ſince it was iſco- 
verd to be the Greek faſhion too , itrants 


methinks ſome reaſon to excuſe or cfend 


its ſeeming abſurdity ; for our reaſoz like 
our 
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our eye, whilſt it floats in tov much mc;. 
ſture, is hard to -be moy'd, and vnable to 
perform its operations. And all forts 
of troubles and diſcontents, like inſe@s 
to the Sun, creeping forth, and being api- 


tated by a Glaſs of Wine , make the Ming 


irrefolute and inconſtant : Therefore as x 
Bed is more convenient for 2 Man , whilſt 
making merry;, than a Chair, becauſe it 
contains the whole Body , and keevs it 
from all diſturbing motion ; ſo *cis beit to 
have the Sou; perfectly at quiet, or if that 
cannot be, give it, as to Children that will 
be doing, not a Sword or Spear, but a Rat- 
tle or 2 Ball, in this following , the exam- 
ple of the God himſelf, who p::ts into the 
hand: of thoſe that are making merry a 
Feruk, the lighteſt and ſofteſt of a!l wea- 
pons that when they are moſt apt to ſtrike, 
theymay hurt leaſt. O'rea Glaſs of Wine 


Menhould make ridiculous ſlips, and not 3 


ſuchas may prove Tragical, lamentabie , 
or & any conſiderable concern. Belide , 
in-fcious debates, *tis chiefly to be conh- 
derd, that Perſons of mean underſtand- 
ing,:nd unacquainted-with bufineſs,ſhould 
be-gided by the wiſe and experienc'd ; but 
Wir deſtroys this order. Inſomuch that 
Platfays , Wine 1s calld oives, becauſc it 
amaks thoſe that drink .it oizoflar veviyor, 
thinlthat they have Wit, for none o're 2 
Glaſof Wine thinks himſelf ſo Noble, 
Beauous or Rich (though he fancies him- 
ſelf a theſe) as Wiſe : And —_— 
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Wine is babling, full of talk, and of a Di- 
Rating humor, ſo that we are rather for 
being heard than hearing, for leading than 
being lead. But a thouſand ſuch objeCti- 
ons may be raiſed, for they are very obvi- 
ons. But let us hear whichof the Compa- 
ny, either old or young, can alledge any 
thing for the contrary opinion. Then faid 
my Brother cunningly, and do you ima- 
gine, that any upon a ſuddain , can pro- 


2 duce any probable reaſons ? And Nicoſtra- 


2 ts: replying, yes, no doubt, there being 
2 ſo many learned Men and good Drinkers 
2 in Company ; He with a ſmile continued , 
Z Doyou think Sir, you are fit to treat of 
27 theſe matters, when Wine{hath 'difabled 
2 you todifcourſe of Politicks and State Af- 


fair ? Or is not this all one, as tothink that 


} a Man in his Liquor doth not fee very well, 
27 nor underſtand thoſe that talk & diſcourſe 


with him , yet hears the Muſick and the 


7 Pipers very well ?- For as 'tis likely that uſe 


ful and profitable things, draw and affect 


2 the ſenſe more than fine and gawdy; 1o 
2 likewiſe they do the mind too : AndI ſhall 
27 not wender, that the nice Philoſophical 
2 ſpeculation ſhould eſcape a Man that hath 
4 drunk freely, but yet I think, if he was 
27 calf'd to Political debates,his wiſdom would 
4 become more ſtrong and vigorous : Thus 


Philip at Cheronea, being well heated, talkt 
very fooliſhly, and was the ſport of the 
whole Company, but as ſoon as they began 


7 todiſcourſe of a Truce and Peace,he com- 


pos'd 


ſurance in them, but not ſuch as is haugh- 
ty and odious, but pleaſing and agreeable. 


Thus they ſay , e&/chylw his Tragedics 2 
o'rea Bottle; and that all his Plays (tho ? 
Gorgias thought his #7? #73 9545 the grea- 7 
teſt of his Plays toe be Aarss) are Bare 3 
ehus's : For Wine (according to Plato)hea- © 
ting the Soul together with theBady,makes 
the body plyable, quick and aCtive, and o- 7? 
pens the Paſſages for the fancies, which 2 
draw along with them bold and daring ex- -? 


preſlions. 


For ſome having a good natural inventi- 7? 
on, but whilſt they: are ſober too diffident 2 
and too cloſe midſt their Wine, like Fran- 3 
kincenſe, exhale and open at the heat. Be- ? 
ſides Wine expels all fear which is the grea- 2 
teſt hinderance to all conſultations, and j 


quenched 
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pos'd his Countenance , contracted his © 
Brows, and diſmiſſing all vain empry ang * 
diſſolute thoughts he gave an excellent , 
wiſe and ſober anſwer to the Athenians:To Þ 
drink freely, is different from being drunk, Þ 
and thoſe that drink till they grow fooliſh, : 
ought to retire to Bed : But as for thoſe * 
that drink freely, and are otherwiſe Mz, © 
of ſenſe, why ſhould we fear that they will 3 
fail in their underſtanding, or loſe their * 
$kill , when we ſee that Muſitians play as 7 
well at a Feaſt as in a Theater ? For Skill 
and Art being in the Soul, makes the Body 7 
ſerviceable to its operations , and obedient © 
co its motions. Beſides, Wine la{pirits 7 
ſome Men, and raiſes a confidence and af. 7 
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quencheth a many other degenerate and 
lazy Paſſions, it opens the rancour and ma- 
lice, as it were the two leav?d doors of the 
Soul, and diſplays the whole diſ{ofition an 


qualities of any Perſon 11 his diicourſe : 


freedom of fpeech.and through that Truth 
it priacipally producetii ; whici if ence 
wanting, neither quickne!s of wit, or ex- 
perience availeth any thing, and many 
propoſing that which comes next rather 


hit the matter, than {lighiy and de{ignediy 
s conceal their rreſe!t Scntiments « There- 
7 fore there is no reaſon tu jear, that Wine 
4 will fir up our zfcctions, tor it never ftirrs 
2 up the bad unlels in tie worſt Men, whoſe 
27 pdgment is never ſober : But as T heophra- 
J fu us'd to call the Barbers-ſhops «ous ovu- 
2 an, Wine-leſs entertainments ; lo there 


2 jsa kind of an uncouth Wind-leſs Druns 


2 kenneſs, always excited either by Anger, 
2 Malice, Emulation, or Clowniſhneſs inthe 


Souls of the Unlearned 2 Now Wine blunt- 
ing rather than ſharpning many of theſe 
paſſions, doth not make them Sors and foo- 
liſh, bur 1mple and cunning, not negligent 


J of what is profitable, but deſirous of what 
2 isgood and honeſt. Now thoſe that think 


Craft to be Cunning, and Vanity or Cloſe- 


27 neſs to be Witdom, have reaien to think 
7 thoſe, that orea Glaſs of Wine , plainly 
2 and ingenuoufly deiiver their opinions to 


* i be Fools. But on the contiary, the An- 


J tients call'd the Ged {a b:euy and avoroy, 


freer and Looſher , and thought him con- 
| Yy conſiderable 


$28 
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p; 
fiderable in Divination ; not, as Euripides, 
{xys, becauſe he makes men rageing mad, 
but becauſe -he looſeth and frees the Sou] 
from all baſe diſtruſtful fear. and puts them 
in a condition to ſpeak truth, and freely to 
one another. 
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Book the Vill. 
: Queſt, 1. 


Uncerning thoſe days in which ſome famous 
7 Men were Born , and alſo concerning the 
1 Generation of the Gods. 
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Hoſe, my Soſſizs Senicio, who throw 
21 Philoſophy out of Entertainments, 
Z0*worſe than thoſe who take away a 
Jobt : for the Candle being remov?d, the 
F:mperate and ſober Gueits will not be- 
; Ty 2 come 
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come worſe than they were before, being 
more concern'd to reverence, than to ſee | 
one another : But if dulneſs and diſregard 
to good Learning waits upon the Wine; 
AManervas golden Lamp it ſeif could not! 
make the encertainment pleaſing and agree. 
able : For a Company to lit lilent, and on: 
ly cram themſelves, is in good trath Swi. 3 
niſh and almoſt impoſſible. Bur he that! 
permits Men to talk, yet doth not allow ſet! 
and profitable diſcourſes , is much more® 
ridiculous-than he who thinks rhat his Gueſt 
ſhould eat and drink , yet gives them fouls 


9=—o Cs _ at P—— mo 
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Wine, unſavoury Meat, and naſltily pre-® n 
pared. For no Meat nor Drink which is a 
not prepar'd as it ought to be, is fo hurt-® 7 
ful and unpleaſant, as diſcourſe which is i 
carry'd round in Company 1nftgnificaatlys " 
and out of Scaſon : The Philoſophers, when” 
they would give drunkenneſs a vile name ho 
call it Aiipnory Tr, eg1v0y y NOW Anecay is to uſes : 
vain and trifling diſcourſe : And when ſuc n 
babling is accompanied by Wine, it uiual©* 
ly ends in moſt difagreeable and ride cons A 
tumeſy and reproach - * Tis a good cultony cf 
therefore of our Women , who in thei ® 
Feaſts calldd Agronia, ſeek after Bacchm y ky 
as if he was run away, but ina little timey "_ 
gave over the ſearch and cry, That He i Fa 
fled to the Muſes, and Iurks with them { - 
and ſometime after, when Supper's coney, F 
put Riddles and hard Queſtions to oneafſ © 
nother : For this Myſtery teaches us, tha tY 


midſt out entertainments , we ſhould ul 
learned 


 Klarned and Philoſophical diſcourſe, and 
F: Z {ch as hath a Muſe in it, and that fuch diſ- 
w & courſe being applied to drunkenneſs, evye- 
id Yo thing that is brutiſh and outragious in it 
_ sconceaP'd, being pleaſingly reſtrained by 
4 the Muſes - 
© This Book being the Eight of my 
"Y mpoſracks, begins with that diſcourſe in 
2 hich , about a year ago on Plato's Birth- 
YZ Gayl was concern'd : Oa the {txth day of 
EZ Fruary we Celebrated Sicrates his Birth- 
2 ty, and on the ſeventh Plaro?s; and that 
Z iſt prompted us to ſuch diſcourſe as was 
E litable co the meeting, which Di/ogenza124 
the Pergameniar began thus + Ton, laid He, 
= was bappy in his Expreſſion, when he ſaid, 
That Fortune, though nwch unlike Wil- 
om, yet did many things very much like 
Zher. And that ſhe ſeem'd to have fome 
order and defign, not only in placing the 
Nativities of theſe two Philoſophers ſo near 


wr together, but in ſetting the birth day of 
wy the moſt famous of the two firſt. I hid a 
nA geat deal to fay to the Company concern- 
m4 "g ſome notable rhings rhar fell out on the 


- WW ame day, as concerning tine time of Ex- 
FX rip1des's Birth and Death , for he was born 
I the ſame day that the Greeks beat Xerxes by 
2 *a at Salam, and died the ſame day that 
$ Dionyſizs the Elder, the Sicelran Vyrant was 
born : Fortune (as Times hath it) at the 
ſame time taking out of the World a Re- 
1M preſenter, and bringing into ita real Actor 

Wot Tragedics - Beiides , we remembred , 
xFY 3 that 
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that Alexander the King, and Diogenes the 
Cynick died upon the ſame day : And al} * 
agreed that Arralans the King died on his * 
own Birth day. And ſome ſaid, that Pom. | 
pey the great was kill'd in Egype on his | 


Birth- day, or as others will have it, a day 


before, We remember Pindar alſo, who | 

being born at the time of the PythianGames, | 

made afterward a great many excellent © 

Hymns in honour of Apollo : To this Flo. © 
ru ſubjoyn'd; now we are Celebrating Þ 

Plate's Nativity, why ſhould we not men- © 
tion Carneads the moſt famous of the whole 2 
Academy ? Since both of them was born 3 
on Apoll*s Feaſt, Plato, whilſt they were ® 
Celebrating the Thargelia at Athens, C:r- Þ 
neades, whilit the Cyrenians kept their Car- 7 
neia;, anc both theſe Feaſts are upon the 2 
ſame day - Nay, the God himſelf, you (he 
continued )) his Prieſts and Prophers call Z 
Hebdomageries, as if he was born on the Þ 
{ame day : And therefore, thoſe who make 
Apollo Plato's Father, do not in my opinion Þ 
diſhonour the God, fince by Socrates; as 3 
by another Ch:dron's inſtructions, he is be- Þ 
come ſo great a Phy ſitian for the diſeaſes Z 
of the mind : Ard together with this, he 2 
mention'd that v.ſ1on and voice which for- | 
*bad Arifio Plato's Father to come near or } 
lie with his Wife for ten Months. To this] 
Tyndares the Spartan ſubjoyn'd, *tis very fit | 


we ſhouid apply that to Plato, 
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| (God. 
He ſeem d nit ſprung from Mortal Man, but 


But for my part, I am afraid to beget as 
well as to be begotten, is repugnant to the 
incorruptibility of the Deity - For that im- 
plies a change and paſſion, as Alexander 
imagin'd, when he ſaid, that He knew him- 
ſelf ro be mortal as often as he 1:y with a 
Woman, or f]:pt : For ſleep is a rclaxati- 


2 on of the Body, occalion?'d by the weak- 
2 neſs of our Nature, and all Generation is 
2 acorruptive parting with ſome of our own 


ſubſtance. Bur yet | take heart again when 


2 Thear Plaro call the eternal and unbegor- 
27 ten Deity, the Father and Maker of the 
= World and all other begotten things; not 
2 2if He parted with any feed, but by his 
2 power, implanted a generative princ ple 
2 in matter, which acts upon, forms and fa- 


ſions it. Winds paſling through a Ren at 
breeding time, impregnate her: And it 
ſeems no incredible rhing, that the Deity, 


3 though not after the faſkion of a Man, but 
2 by ſome other certain communicarien, fills 


2mortal Creature with ſome Divine con- 
ception * Nor is this my ſence, but the 
Egyptians, who ſay Apes was conceived by 
the influence of the Moon ; and make no 
queſtion, bur that an immortal God may 
have Communication with a rrortal Wo- 
man : but onthe contrary, they think that 
no mortal can beget any thing on a God- 
TY 4 deſs, 
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deſs, becauſe they believe that Goddeſſes 
are made of thin Air and ſubtle heat aud 
181{ture. 


Quelt. 1: 


What i Plats meaning, when he ſays that 
Gods, aiways plays the Geomotor ? 


lence following this Diſcourſe, Druge- 
1141 bezan again and ſaid, ſince our 

d {courſe is,about the Gods, ſhall us,eſpecial- 
{y,on h1s own Birth-day, admit Plato to the 
Conferrence ? and inquire upon what a- 
count he fays, (ſuppoſing -it to be his Sen- 
tence) thar Gcd always plays the Geome- 
ter ? And1I ſaying that this Sentence was 
not plainly ſer down in any of his Bcoks, 
yet there are good 2rguments that it is his, 
and ?cas very much like his Expreſſion ; 
Tyndares preſently ſubjoyning ſaid, perhaps 
Diogenianus you imagine that this Sentence 
intimates ſome curious and difficult ſpecu- 
fation, and not that which he hath oiten 
mention?d, when he praiſeth Geometry as 
a Science that takes off Men from ſentible 
Ovjects, and makes them apply themſelves 
to the intel};gible and eternal Nature, tix 
Contemplation of which is the end of Ph1- 
loſophy, 


S 
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loſophy, as to view the myſteries is of 
Initiation into holy Rites : For the nail of 
Pain and Pleaſure that faſtens the Soul 
to the Body, ſcems to'do us the greateſt 
miſchief by making ſenſible things more 


| ' powerſul over vs than intelligible, and by 


forcing the underſtanding to determine,the 
rather according toPaſſion than Reaſon-For 
it being accuſtom'd by the vehemency of 
Pain or Plcaſare tofbe intent on the muta- 


7 ble and uncertain Body, as if it really and 
2 truly were, grows blind as to that which 
7 really is; : nd deſtroys that infirument and 


light of the Soul, which is worth a thou- 
and Bodies, and by which alone the deity 


+ cati bediſcover'd. Now in all Sciences, as 
2 in plain and ſmooth mcrrors, ſome marks 
2 andimages of thetruth of intelligible Ob-, 
2 jects appear, but Geometry chiefly, which 
2 according to Philo is the chief and principal 
2 of all, doth bring back and turn the under: 


ſtanding as it were purg'd, and gently 


2 looſen®d from Sence: And theretore Plats 
2 himſelf diſlikes Eudoxus, Archytas and Me- 
7 wachmus for endeavouring to bring down. 
27 the doubling the Cube to Mechanical op+ 
2 perations, for by this means all that was 


good in Geometry would be loſt and cor- 

rupted, it falling back again co ſenſible 

things, and not rifing upward, and con{i- 

dering immaterial and immortal Images, 

p _ God being verſed, 1s always 
QU? 


After 
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Aﬀter Tyndares Florus, a Companion of 
his, and who always jocoſely pretended to 
be his Admirer ; faid thus, Sir we are o- 
bliged to you for making your diſcourſe 
not proper to your ſelf, but common to ns 
all ; for you have given reaſons to prove 
that Plato demonſtrates, that Geometry 
is not neceſſary to the Gods, but to us, for 
the Deity doth not ſtand in need of Sci. 
ence as an Inſtrument to withdraw his In- 
tellect from Genersbles, and to turn it to 
the -# vm real things, for they are all 
in him, with him and about him. But 
pray conſider whether Plate, though you 
do not apprehend it, doth not intimate 
ſomething that is proper and peculiar to 
you, mixing Lycurgus with Socrates, as 
much as Dicearchus thought he did Pjtha- 
oras: For Lycurgus | ſuppoſe you know 
aniſh'd out of Sparta all Arithmetical 
proportion, as being Democratal, and fa- 
vouring the Croud; but introduc'd the 
Geometrical as agreeable to an Oligarchy 
and Kingly Government that rules by Law, 
for the former gives an equal ſhare to eve- 
ry one according to number, but the other 
according to the proportion of their De- 
ſerts : It doth not huddle all things toge- 
ther, but in it there is a fair diſcretion of 

good and bad, every one having what 
is fit for him, not by lot or weight, but 
according as he is vertuous or vicious. T he 
ſame proportion, my dear Tyndares God 


introduceth, which is call\d x4 and __ 
an 


en 


Ld wy 
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ard which teacheth us to account that which 
is juſt equal, and not that which is equal 
juſt: For that Equallity which many effect, 


being the greatelt Injuſtice. God as much 
as poſſible takes away and uſeth that pros 
portion which reſpeas every Man's deſerts, 
Geometrically defining it according to Law 
and Reaſon. 

This Expotition we applauded, and 
Tynaares ſaying he envied him, defired Au- 
tobulus to engage Flornus, and confute his 
diſcourſe : That he refuſed todo, bur pro- 
duced -2nother opinion of his own : Geo- 
metry 1aid he, conſiders nothing elſe bur 
the accidents 4 properties of the extre- 
mitys oi Bois, neirher did God make the 
World any other way, than by termina- 
ting matter, which was 4@«zgs Infinite 
before ; not that matter was either as to 
magnitude or multiude really res 


Infinite : but the Anticnts us'd to call thar 


&Tr«egss Infinite , which by reaſon of its 
confuſion and diſorder is undetermin'd and 
unconfin*d. Now the terms of every 
thing that is form'd or figur'd are the form 
ard figure of that thing, and withouc 
which the thing would be formleſs and un- 


figured : Now numbers and proportions 


heing applied to matter it is circumſcrib'd, 
and as it were bound up by Lines; and 
from Lines conſiderc'd as in the Superficies 
or Profundity God hath ſerled the ficſt ſpe- 
cies and differences of Bodjes, as foun- 
dations from wiich he might raiſe _ 
our 


4 
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four Elements, Fire, Air, Water, and Earth; 
For *twas impoſſible that out of unſteddy. 
and confus'd matter , the equallity of the 
fides,the likeneſs of the angles, and the ex- 
aCt proportions of Oaedras, Ecoſcedras, Py- 
ramidsand Cubes ſhould be deduc'd unleſs 
by ſome Power that terminated and ſhap'd 
every particle of matter. Therefore terms 
being fix'd to that which was indetermin'd 
or infinite before, the whole became, and 
ſtill continues agreeable in all parts, and 
excellently terminated and - mixt : The 
matter indeed always affecting an indeter- 
minate State, and flying all Geometrical 
confinemement, but proportion termina- 
ting, and circumfcribing it, and dividing 
it into ſeveral differences and forms, our 
of which all things tbat ariſe are genera- 
ted and ſubſiſt. 

When he had ſaid this, he deſired me to 
contribute ſomething to the diſcourſe, and 
I applauded their conceits as their own Jde- 
viſes and very probable,but leſt you deſpiſc 
your ſelves ( I continued) and altogether 
look for ſome external explication, attend 
to an expoſition upon this Sentence which 
our Maſters very much approve. Amongſt 
the very Geometrical Theorems, or rather 
Problems, this is one; two Figures being 
given to add a third, which is equal to one, 
and like the other - and ?tis reported thai 
Pythagoras unon the diſcovery of this Pro- 
blem, offer'd a Sacrafice to the Gods ; ior 


this is a much more exquiſite Theorem 
| than 
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than that whichlays down, that the ſquare 
of the Hypotenduſs in a right angle triangle, 
is equal ro the ſquares of the two ſides : 
Right faid Drogenianus, but what is this 
to the preſent queſtion ? You will eaſily 
underſtand, I replied, if you call to mind 
how Time divides that which gave the 
World its beginning into three parts : One 
cf which is juſtly calPd God, the other 
Matter, and the third Form. That which 
is called Matter is the moſt confus'd Sub- 
ject, the form the moſt beautiful pattern, 
and God the beſt of Cauſes. Now this 
caule as far as poſlible would leave nothing 
Infinite and indeterminate, but adorn na- 
ture with number, meeſfure, and proporti- 
on, making one thing of all the Subjeas 
together, equal to the matter, and like the 
Form. Therefore propoſing to himſelf this 
Problem, he made and ſtill makes a third, 
and always preſerves it equal to the mat- 
ter, and like the Form, and that is the 
World : and this World, becauſe of the 
natural neceſlity. of Body, being in continue 
al Changes and alterations, is help'd and 
preſerv'd by the Father and Maker of all 
things, who by proportion, terminates the 
ſubſtance according to the Patrern. 


Queſt, 
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Queſt. III. 


Why noiſes are better heard in the Night 
than the Day ? 


V Hen we ſupp*d with Ammonius at | v 

Athens, who was then the third 49 
time Captain of the City bands, there Jn 
was a great noiſe about the Houſe, fome }u 


without doors calling Captain, Captain : 4] a 
After he had ſent his Officers to quiet the Þ te 
Tumult, and had diſpers'd the Crowd, we _ df 


began to enquire what was the Reaſon that *] & 
thoſe that are within.doors hear thoſe that Þ v3 


are without, but thoſe that are without can- A ce 
not hear thoſe that are within as well. And JA 
Ammonius ſaid, Ariſtotle had given a Realoii 7 m 
for that already,for theSound of thoſe with- ÞJ is 
in being carried without intoa large tractof Þ} re 
Air, grows weaker preſently, and is loſt - A ot 
but that which comes in from without, is Þ an 
not ſubject to the like caſualty, but is kept Þ {x 
cloſe, and therefore more eaſy to be heard. A {if 
- But that ſeem'd a more difficult queſtion Ne 


why Sounds ſeem greater, and yet alto- AYFAaC 
gether as clear in the Night as in the Day. fN 
| Fo! 3 or 
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? For my own part (continued he) 1 think 
Z Providence hath very wiſely contriv'd.that 


our Hearing ſhould be quickeſt, when aur 


7 Seeing can do us no,or very little Service : 


For the Air of the hlind and folitary Night, 
as Empedecles calls it, being dark, ſupplies 


7 ja the Ears that defect of Sence which it 


F makes in the Eyes : Burt fince of natural 
” effects we ſhould endeavour to find the 


; 


7 Cauſes; and to diſcover what are the ma- 
terial and mechanical Principles of things 

is the proper task of a natural Philoſopher, 
2 which of us will deliver the firſt rational 
= account? Boethxs began and ſaid, when I 
7 wasa Novice, in Letters I uſed to make 


7 uſe of Geometrical Poſulatas, and aſſum'd 
235 undoubted truths, ſome undemonſtra- 
7 ted ſuppoſitions, and now I ſhall make uſe 
7 of ſome Propoſitions, which Epricurus hath 
7 demonſtrated already : Bodies inove in a 
7 vaccuum, and there are a great many ſpa- 
7 ces interſperſed amongſt theAttoms of the 
7 Air. Now when the Air being rarifed is 
7 more extended, al} the whole empty ſpace 
7 isparcePd out into little yacuities, ſcatte- 
7 red and interſpers?d amongſt the particles 
1 of Matter z but when the Attoms of Air 
4 are condens'd and laid cloſe together,they 
$ kave a vaſt empty ſpace, convenient and 
I lifficient for other Bodys to paſs through. 
7 Now the coldneſs of the Night makes ſuch 
2 2a conſtipation, heat opens. and feparates 
7 the parts of condens'd Bodies, and there- 
q fore Bodies that boy), grow ſoft or melt, 


require 
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require a greater ſpace than Hefore : But * 
,on the contrary the parts of the Body thay * 
are condens'd, or freeze, are contracted ! 
cloſer to one another, and leave thoſe veſ. * 
ſels and places from which they retirq * 
partly empty. Now the found meeting | 
with,and ſtriking 2gain!t a great raany Ro. Þ 
dies in its way, 1s cither altogether loſt or © 
ſcatter'd, and very much, and very fre- 
quently binder'd in its Paſſagez bur when 3 
it hath a plain and {month way through an 
empty ſpace, and comes to the Ear unin- 
terrupted, the paſlzge is io ſuddain, that 
it preſerves its articulate, diſtinftnels, as * 
well as the words it carries, you may ob- © 
ſerve that empty Veſſels, when knock'd, 
anſwer preſently, ſend out a noiſe to a * 
great diſtance , and oftentimes the ſound 
whirP'd round in the hollow breaks out, * 
with a conſiderable force ; whilſt a Veſſet © 
that is fillPd, either with a liquid or a folid 7 
Body, will not anſwer to a ſtroak, becauſe 2 
the ſound hath no room nor paſlage to come 
through - Andamonegſt ſolid Bodies them- 2 
ſelves, Gold and Stone, becauſe they want 7 
Pores, can hardly be made to ſound, 2 
and when a noiſe is made by a ſtroak upon * 
them, it is very flat, and preſently loſt: # 
But Braſs is ſounding, it being a porous, * 
rare and light Metal; not conſiſting of # 
parts cloſely compacted , but being mixt 3 
with a yeildiag and uncompacted Sub- Z 
Rtance, which gives free paſſage to other Þ 
motions, and kindly receiving the ſound, J 
ſends Þ 
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ſends it forward, till ſome touching the 
Inſtrument, do, as it were, ſeize on ir in 
the way, and ſtop the hollow. for then, by 
reaſon of the hindring force it ſtops and 
goes no farther. And this in my opinion, 
is the reaſon why the Night 1s more ſfono- 
rous, and the Day lefs : Since in the Day, 
the heat rarifying the Air, makes the emp- 
ty ipaces between the parcicles, to be very 
little. But pray, let none argue againtt 
the ſuppoſitions I alſlum'd: AndI (.4n- 
ns bidding me oppolie him) ſaid, Sir,your 
firſt ſuppolitions only requiring. a vacunnm 
to be granted, 1 ſhall admir, but you ecc 
in {uppoſing, that a vacum is conducing 
either to the pretervation or conveyance of 
ſound - For that which cannot be touchr., 


ated upon, or ſtruck, is peculiarly tavora- 


ble to {1lence; for Sound is the ſtroak of a 
ſounding body, that is ſounding which is of 
the ſame kind,and can be wrought on by it, 
which is eafte to be mov'd, light,tmooth,and 
by reaſon of its tenſeneſs and continuity, is 

ſobedjent to the itroak, and ſuch is the Air; 
Water, Earth and Fire, are of themſelves 


2 foundleſs, but each of them make a noiſe, 


whenAir falls upon or gers into them; Brats, 
when empty hath no ſound, but being mixc 
with a ſmooth and gentle Air, an{werstoa 
[troak, and is ſounding - If the Eye may be 


7 judge, Iron muſt be reckoned ro have a great 


many vacuities,2nd to be porous like a Ho- 
ney Comb - Yer *cis the dulleſt, and tounds 


worle than any other Mera]. OE 
Zz T here- 
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Therefore there 1s no need to trouble the 
Night, to contract and condenſe its Air, 
that in other parts we might leave vacui- 
ties, and wide ſpaces, as if the Air would 
hinder, and corrupt the ſubſtance of the 
{>und, whoſe very ſubſtance, form and 
power it ſelf is - Beſides, if your Reaſon 
held miſiy and extream cold nights,would 
be more ſonorous, than thoſe which are 
temperate and clear : Becauſe then the A- 
toms 1a cuc Armoſphere are con{tipated, 8 
the ſpaces which they left remain empty : 
and what 1s more obvious.a cold day ſhould 
be more Sonorous than a warm Summers 
night, neither of which is true. There- 
fore laying aſide that explication, I pro- 
duce Anaxagoru , who teacheth that the 
Sun makes a tremilous motion in the Air, 
as is evident from thoſe little motes by 
ſome called 7az;) which are feer; toſt up 
and down, and flying in the Sun Beams : 
Theſe (ſays He) being in the day -time 
whisked 2bour by the Hear, and making a 
humming noifc, lefien or drown other 
jounds, but at Night their motion, and 
conſequently their noiſ? ceaſeth - When] 
had thus ſaid, Ammon degan; Perhaps if 
m_ look like a ridiculous attempt 1n us, ts 
ndeavour to confute Democritzs, 3 corrett 
a zxagiras:yet we muſt not allowthat hum- 
ming noifeto Azaxaporas his little motcs, 
tor *cis neitherprot avle nor neceſſary : But 
their tremulous and wherling motion 1n the 
$.11 Beams,is Oftentimes ſufficient to _ 
| ; Ailk 


nd break a Sound : For the Air (as hath 
Jieen already faid) being it ſelf the Body 
nd Subſtance of Sound, if it be quier, un- 
Ziſtorb'd, and ics paſſages continue ſtrair, 
Fonveys the particles or the motions, which 
Inake the ſound to a preat diltance : Thus 
Zbunds are beſt heard in calm {till weather, 
Zadon the contrary, as Simonides hath it, 
I 

"Wo tearing Tempeſts rattled through the Stics , 
3 ( Ears. 
Which binder ſweet diſcourſe from Mortal 
v3 


= after the diſturb'd Air hinders the Ar- 


Fcolareneſs of a diſcourſe, from coming 
the Ears , though it may convey ſeme- 
ing of che loudneſs and length of it. Now 
Ste night ſ1mpiy ccnſidered in it felf , hath 
Wthing char may diſturb the Air, though 
Beday hath, viz. the Sun,according to the 
Sinion of Anxageras. Yo this ThraſyBuy 
Bmmus's Son fubjoyning, faid, What is 
B+ matter for Gods ſake, that we endea- 
Fir to ſolve the difficulty, by the intelli- 
Eble fancy'd motion of the Air, and ne- 
#t conſider that which is ſenſible and evt- 
Wnt? For Jupiter the great Ruler above, 
With not covertly and fiiently , move the 
Wile particles of Air, but as ſoon as he 
Whears, ſtirs up and moves every thing. 


3 He ſends forth lucky ſig. 
4 4:4/tirs up Nations to their proper wore, 
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And they obey, and (as Democritns ſaith) 
as if newly born again, fall ro their world: 
ly concerns with noiſy and effeQuual contri. | 


vances. Andupon this account, Tbycas ap. # 
politely calls the Dawning Clytor from Cly.} 
cn, to hear, becauſe then Men firſt began} 
ro hear and ſpeak. Now at Night, al} 
things being ar reſt, the Air being quiet! 
and undiſturb'd, mu{t therefore probably? 
tranſmit the voice better , and convey it? 
whole and unbroken to our Ears : Arifto-7 
demus the Cyprian being then in the Compa-"? 
ny, ſaid, but conſider Sir , whether Bat» 
tles, or the Marches of great Armies by | 
Night, do not confute your reaſon, tor the & 
noiſe they make ſeems as loud as other x, 
wife, though then the Air is broken and? 5; 
very much diſturbed : But the reaſon i 0, 
partly in our ſelves; for our voice at 2:ghW o 
is iſually vehement, we either commandM ga 
112 others to do ſomething, or asking ſhorh 
queſtions with heat and concern : For thaW;;, 
at the fame time , when Nature require$ 
reft, we ſhould ſtir todo or ſpeak any thing yy; 
there muſt be ſome great and urgent necel 6p 
ity for it, and thence our yoices become |y - 
more vehement and loud. 's 
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ap-Þ Queſt. IV. 


dF Why, when inthe ſacred Games, one ſort of 
uietY Garland was given in one , and another in 
bly another, the Palm Was common to all? And 
/ 11'} mhy they call the great Dates vizoad us ? 


! } Hr Iſthmwiaw Games being celebrated, 
bY 1 when Soſpis was the ſecond time Dire- 
the tor of the tolemnity, we avoided other 
na Entertainments, he treating a great many 
aQ? Strangers,and often all his jellow Citizens : 
1 1 Once when he entertain?d his neareſt and 
gg molt Learned Friends at his own Houſe, 1 
nd 92s one of the Company. After the firſt 
or Courſe, one coming to Herod the Rhetori- 
al can, brought a Palm and a wreath'd Crown, 
KM which one of his Acquaintance, who had 
n non the prize at Encomiaſtick Exerciſes , 
*e fent him : This Herod receiv'd very kind- 
MY 17,and ſent it back again;but added, ThatHe 
2 could not tell the reaſon why, ſince each of 
® the Games gave a particular Garland,yer all 
Yof them beſtowed the Palm. For thoſe do 
Zoot ſatisfie me ,who ſay that the equality of 

the leaves is the reaſon, which growing out 
WF one againſt another, ſeem to reſemble ſome 

Ilriving for the prize, and that Victory is 

Z%z 3; call'd 


Rt 
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calld vizn from mT, *txery not to yeild. For - 
a great many other Trees in juſt meaſire | 

and regularity, dividing the novriſhment | 

to their Leaves, growing oppoſite to one | 

2nother, ſhow a decent order and wonder. ? 
ful equallity : They ſeem to ſpeak more | 

probably , who , fay the Antients, were | 

pleasd with the Beauty and plealing Figure | 

of the Tree: Thus Homer compares Nay Þ 
ſicae to a Palm-branch. For you all know ? 
very well, that ſome threw likewiſe at the Þ 
Victors, Roſes,and ſome Pomegranates and ? 
Apples to honour and reward then : But Z 
now the Palm hath nothing evidently more E 
raking, than many other things, ſince here | 
in Greece, it bears no Fruit that is good to 
ear, 1t not ripning and growing mature e- # 
nough : But if, as in Syria and Fyypt, it Þ 
bore a Fruit that is the moſt pleafant co the | 
Eyes of any thing in the World, and the 3 
iwceteſt to the Taſte, then I muſt confeſs ? 
nothing could compare with it. And the 
Perſian Monarch (as the ſtory goes) being | 
extreamly taken with Nicolays the Peripa- | 
7:tich Philoſopher , who was a very {weet 2 
humor'd Man , Tall and Slender and of a & 
ruddy Complexion, call'd the greateſt ard | 
faire!t Dates Nicolaow., This Dilcourle 3 
of Herod's ſeem?d to give occaſion fora 4 
query about Nzrcelaus, which would be s 
pleaſantas the former, Therefore {aid Sof- ? 
pis, letevery one carefully give his Seiti- 3 
ments of this matter. I begin firſt, and } 
think, that as far as poſſible the honour - J 
tne 2 


, 
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the Victor ſhould remain freſh and immor- 
tal. Now a Pal:n-tree js the longeſt liv'd 
of any, as this Line of Orphexs teltifics ; 


They lid like Branches of a le avy Palm. 


And only this, though ſaid to be'ong to 
many beſide, enjoys the priviledge of ha- 
ving always freſh and the ſame Leaves. For 
neither the Olive, the Lawre], the Myr- 
tle, nor thoſe others which are commonly 


I faid never to loſe their Leaves, have not the 
4 fame ſtill, but as the old fall, new ones 
| grow. So Cities continue the ſame where 


new ſucceed the decaying Animals. But 


& the Palm never ſhedding a Leaf, is conti- 
2 nually adorn'd with the ſame Green. And 


this Power of the Tree. I helieve, Men 
think agreeable to, and fic to, repreſent the 
ſtrength of Victory. 

When Soſpis had done, Protogenes the 
Grammarian calling Prax:reles the Com- 
mentator by kis Name. faid, what then, 


7 ſhall we fuffer thoſe Rhetoriciars to be 
2 thought to have hit the Mark, when they 
2 bring Arguments only from probabilities 
2 and conjectures? And can we produce no- 
2 thing from Hiſtory to Club to this diſ- 
J courſe? Lately, 1 remeinter, reading in 


the Artick Annals, I found, that Thefers 
firſt inſtituted Games in Delos, tore off a 


s Branch from the ſacred Palm Tree, which 
2 was call'd Spad:x. And Praxiteles ſaid as 
3 much, but perhaps ſome will demand of 
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Tiweſeus himſelf, upon what account, when 
he 1n{tituted the Game, be broak off a 
Branch of Palm, rather than of Lawrel or 
of Olive. But conſider whether this be not 
a Prize proper to the Pythian Games, ior 
at Amphyction's diretion, there they hrſt, 
in Honour of the God, Crown'd the Vi- 
Ctors with Lawrel and Palm, as conſecra- 
ting to the God, not the Lawrel or the O- 
Iive, but the Palm : As Wicias did, who 
defray*d the charges of the ſolemnity in 
the Name of the Athenians at Delos; the 
Athenians themſelves at Delphos, and before 
theſe , Cypſelus the Corinthian , for this 
God is a lover of Games, and delights in 
contending for the prize at Harping, Sing- 
ing and throwing the Bar, and as ſome ſay, 
at Cufhng ; and aſſiſts Men when contend- 


1ng, as Homer witneſſeth, by making Achil- 
les ſpeak thus, h 


Let two come forth in C uffag ſtout and 7), 
To which &\pollo gives the Viftury, 


And amongſt the Archers, He that made his 
Aadrels to Apollo,made the beſt ſhoot,% He 
that forgot fo pray to him miſs'd the mark. 
And belive,*os not likely,that the Athenians 
wonld reſhiy, and upon no grounds, de- 
aicate taeir place of exerciſe to Apo{o : But 
tney Thovght,that that God which beſtow's 
heaith, gives likewiſe a vigorous conftituti- 
on and ſtrength for the Encounter. And 
fince ſome of the Encounters are light aud 3 
calie, others laborious and difficult. The 17 

Delphians | 
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Delphians offer'd Sacrifices to Apollo the 
Cutter, the Cretans and Spartans To Apollo 
the Racer; and the Dedication of ſpoils 
taken in the Wars and Trophies to Apollo 
Pythins, ſhow that he is of great power to 
give Victory in War. Whilit be was ſpeak- 
ing, Caphyſus Theor's Son interrupted him, 
and ſaid, This Diſcourſe ſmells neither of 
Hiſtory nor Comment , but is taken out of 
the common Topicksof the Peripateticks, 
and endeavours to perſwade ; beſides, you 
ſhould, like the Tragedsans, raiſe your Ma- 
chine, and fright all chat contradict you with 
the God : But the God, as indeed *tis re- 
quifite he ſhould be, is equally Benevolent 
toall. Now let us, following Soſpzs (for 
he fairly leads the way) keep cloſe to our 
ſubject the Palm-tree, which affords us ſuf- 
ficient ſcope for our Diſcourſe : The Baby- 
lomans celebrate this Tree, as being uſeful 
to them three hundred and {ixty ſeveral 
ways: But to us Greeks *tis of very little 
uſe, unleſs its want of Fruit may inſtruct 
our Contenders in the Games. For it be- 
ing the faireſt, greateſt, and beſt propor- 
tion?d of all ſorts of Trees, it bears no 
Fruit amongſt us; for the goodneſs of its 
temper employing all the nouriſhment up- 
on the body of the Tree, leaves it very lit- 
tle and very bad Seed. Beſide all this, it 
hath ſomething peculiar, and which cannog 
be attributed to any other Tree. The branch 
of a Palm, if you put a weight upon it, 
coth not yeild and bend downwards, but 

turns 
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\ weakneſs or Cowardice yeild to them,their 
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turns the contrary way, - as if itreſiſted the 
ing force : The like is ts be obſerv'din 
theſe exerciſes : For thoſe, that through 


Adverſaries oppreſs, but thoſe that ſtoutly 
endure theEncounter, have not only their 
bodies, but their minds too, ſtrengthened 
and encreaſed. 


Queſt. V. 


Why thoſe that Sail upon the Nile, take upthe 
water they are to uſe before day ? 


\N E demanded a reaſon why the Sai- 

lors take up the water for their occa- 
ſions, outof the River Ne, by Night and 
not by Day : Some thought they fear'd the 
Sun, which heating the moiſt body, would 
make it more liable to putrifattion : For e- 
very thing that is warm'd becomes more 
eaſie to be chang'd, having already ſuffer: 
ed,when its other quality'was remitted,and 
cold conſtipating the parts, ſeems to pre- 
ſerve every thing in its natural State, and 
Water eſpecially. For that the cold of wa- 
ter is naturally Conſtringent , is evident 
from Snow, which keeps Fleſh from cor- 


rupting a long time. And heat. as it de- 
ſtroys 


ſtroys the proper quality of other things : 
ſo of Honey, for it being boyled, is it ſelf 
Corrupted, though when raw it preſerves 
other Bodies from Corruption, and that 
this is the cauſe Þ have a very conſidera- 
ble Evidence from {tanding Pools, for in 
Winter they are as wholſome as other wa- 
ter, but in Summer they grow bad and 
noxious; therefore the night ſeeming in 
ſome meaſure to reſemble the Winter, and 
the Day the Sumimer,they think the Water 
that is taken up at Night is leſs ſubject to be 
vitiated and chang'd. 

To theſe ſeemingly probable Reaſons, 
another was added which confirmed the 
Ingenuity of the Sailors : For ſome aid 
that they took up their Water by night, 
becauſe then it was clear and undiſtyrþ'd : 
but at day-time, when a'great many fetch'd 
water together, and many Boats were 
Sailing, and many Bealts ſwiming upon 
the Nele, it grew thick and muddy, and 
thatin that condition it was more ſubje&t to 
Corruption, for mixt Bodies are more ea- 
fily corrupted than ſimple and unmixet ; 
for from mixture proceeds a diſagreement 
of the parts, from that diſagreement a 
Change, and Corruption is nothing elfe 
but a certain change ; and therefore Paint- 
ers call the mixing of their Colours ofegy 
Corrupting ; and Homer expreſſeth &4yar 
dying by wives : Commonly we calltany 
thing that is ſimple & unmixt JoSeroy and 
&xicary INCcorruptibleand A 

| art 
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Earth being mixt with Water, ſooneſt 
corrupts its proper Qualities, and makes it 
unfit tor drinking, and therefore ſtanding 
Waters {iink ſooneſt , being continually 
fild with particles of Earth , whilit 
running Waters preſerve themſelves by ej- 
ther leaving behind, or throwing off the 
Earth that falls into them. And Fe/od 
juſtly commends | 


The water of a pure and conſtant Spring. 


For that Water is wholſome which is not 
Corrupted, and that is not Corrupted , 
which is pure and unmixt.And this opinion 
is very much confirm'd from the difference 
of Earths, for thoſe Springs that run 
through a mountainous Rocky ground, are 
{ſtronger than thoſe which are cut through 
Plains or Marſhes : becauſe they do not 
take off much Earth. Now the NV'le rin- 
ning through a ſoft Country , like the 
Blood mingled with the Fleſh, is filPd with 
{ſweet Juices that are ſtrong and very novu- 

itching z yet tis thick and muddy, and 
becomes more ſo if diſturb'd : For moti- 
on |mixeth the Earthly particles with the 
Liquid, which, becauſe they are heavier, 
fall co the Bottom as ſoon as the Water is 
{till and undiſturb'd. Therefore the Sailors 
take up the water they are to uſe, at Night, 
by that means likewiſe preventing the Sun, 
which always exhales and conſumes the 
{nbtler and lighter particles of the Liquid. 
Queſt, 
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Queſt. VI. 


Concerning thoſe who come late to an Enter- 
taznment and from whence thoſe words 4- 
Keamrugs y derfloy and diirvoy are de- 
rived, 


M* younger Sons ſtaying too Ilongat 
the Plays,and coming in too late to 
Supper, T heon*s Sons waggithly and jocoſely 
call'd them zaauade TVs5,0 CopoSbomedes ,SUP= 
per-hinderers,Night- Suppers,and the like ; 
and they calyd them again, TeEYed\atmves 3 
Run-Suppers. And one of the old Men in 
the Company faid , resyiderros fignifyed 
one that was teo late for Supper ; becauſe 
when lie found himſelf tardy, he mended 
his pace, and made more than common 
haſte - And told us a Jeft of Bartus Ceſar's 
Jeſter z who call'd thoſe that came late, 
:mgvwdeimves, Love-Suppers, becauſe out 
of their Love to Entertainments, though 
they had buſineſs they would not deſire to 
be excuſed. And I ſaid, thac Polycarmns a 
leading Orator at Athens, in his Apology 
for his way of Living before the Aſſembly 
ſaid ; beſides a great many things which ! 
could mention, Fellow-Citizens , when | 

Was 
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; was invited to Supper, I never came the 
laſt Man - For that is more Democratical. 
and on the contrary, thoſe that are forced 
to ſtay for others that come late, are offen- 
ded at them as uncivil , and of an Oligar- 
chical Temper. But Soclarus in defence of 
my Sons ſaid , Alcens (as the ſtory goes) 
did net call Pittacns Copodbemidey for ſup- 
ping late , bat for delighting in baſe and 
ſcandalous Company : Heretofore to eat 
early was accounted ſcandalous,and ſuch a 
Meal was called 2xzp4n5 uu from expacie In: 
temperance. Then Theor interrupting him 
ſaid, we mult not truſt thoſe who have de- 
livered down to us the Antients way of Li- 
ving. For they ſay that thoſe being usd to 
work, and very temperate in the Morning 
eat a bit of Breaddipt in 4xp7, Wine,and 
nothing elſe, and that they calld that 
Meal expz/:ows from the @:exro. Their 
Supper they call*d 3 oy, becaulie returning 
from their buſineſs they took it 3 late. 
Upon this we began to enquire , whence 
thoſe two Meals Sermvoy and d4e;roy took 
their names. In Homer devo and arxednous 
ſeem to be the ſame Meal: For, he ſays, 
that Eumeus provided dey by the break of 
day, and *tis probable that 4ezey was ſo 
call'd quaſi every, becauſe providedin the 
Morning ; and vey was fo nam'd from 
Nayamatey my mwaygeafing Men from their 
Labour. Fer Men ns'd to take their Jie, 
after they had finiſh'd their buſineſs, or 
whillt they were about it. And this may 
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be gathered from Homer , when he ſays, 
Then when the Woedman doth his Supper dreſs, 


But fome perhaps will have 4&5 qua 
2 o70y ealily provided , becauſe that meal 
is uſually made upon what is ready and at 
hand; and dd yy quaſi ammynuiney la- 
boured , becauſe of the pains us'd in dre{- 
ſing. My Brother, Zamprias, being of a 
ſcoffing, jeering Nature, aid, {ince we are 
ina trifling Humour; I can ſhow, that the 
Latin Names of theſe meals are a thouſand 
times more proper than the Greek ; dew 
rop Supper, they call Czza, Koiva Ne my now 


: roviay from Community z3 becauſe they 
| took their 2,5 by themſelves , but their 
; Cara 40ivea with their Friends. "Aezooy Din- 
7 ner they call Prandium, 2g.vdJ)oy, from the 
* time of the day : For #rdoy fignifies Herac- 
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7 plainly borrowed from the Greeks, who can 
# deny but that they have taken their Com- 
7 neſſatio Kous7o# Toy Banquetting irom our 
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4.5 
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| 2» Noon-tide, and to reſt after Dinner, 
2 they expreſs by Ny, or elſe by we#vhoy 
z they denote a bit taken in the Morning ret 
2 irdizus year, before they have need of a- 
| ny: And not to mention 5gwnam, f{ragula, 


} Feats, 4yoy, Vinums , Wine, vai, mel, Honey, 


Maloy, oleum,Oyl, yevouduw,ouftare,to taſte, 


7 Tprrey, propinare, to drink roanother, and 
7 2 great many more words, which they have 


Koyes Comms; and wioxnea mfeere to min- 
ple from theGreeks too; this in Homer , 
tis 
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He in a Bowlhimſelf *uioys mixt generou; | 
(Wire. 


They call a Table uiyozy menſam from 17; 3 
% wap Hows Placing it in the middle, 1 
Bread mryv panem from ſatisfying =:7yzy ? 
hunger; a Garland Kogwvay Coronam from ? 
xe;.voy the Head; and Homer ſomewhere ? 
lickens, > x2#v%5 a head-piece to a Garland; 
Cedere to beat from dtgey; and Dentes, 
Teeth, quaſi *Jv]&;; Lips they call 4%; 
from aaufdyuy mv Boegv d! auvrortaking our 
ViEtuals with them ; therefore when you 
hear ſuch fooleries, as I have propoſed, you 2 
muſt not laugh,or not give thoſe men leave 7 
to creep in through words, as through 7 
Minds, to beat down ſome things, and 1u- 
ine others. 
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Queſt. VII. 


Concerning Pythagoras's Symbols, in which 
he forbids usto receive a Swallow into our 
Houſe , and bids us as ſoon as we are riſen 
to ruffie the Bed eloaths. 


; bn the Carthaginian upon my return to 


Rome, after a long ablence, pave me as 
the Komars call it a wellcoming-Supper, 


7 and invited ſome few other friends, and 
! amongſt the reſt one Lycins, an Hetrurian , 


the Schollar of Moderatus the Pythagorean ; 


L He ſeeing my Friend Philinus eat no fleſh, 


began (as the opportunity was fair) to talk 
of Pythagoras ; and affirm'd that hewas a 
Tuſcan , not becauſe his Father, as others 
have ſaid, was one; but becauſe he him- 
ſelf was born,bred and taught in Tuſcany : 
Toconfirm this he brought confiderableAr- 


guments from ſuch Symbols as theſe; as 


ſoon as you are tiſen,ruffle the Bed-cloaths; 
leave not the Print of the Pot in the Aſhes, 
Receive not a Swallow into your Houſe, 
never ſtepover a Beſom, or keep in your 
houſe Creatures that have hook?d Claws ; 
for theſe precepts of the Pythagoreans the 
Tuſcans only as he ſaid, carefully obſerve. 

Aaa Lycius 
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Lycius having thus ſaid, that Precept abou 
the Swallow ſeem'd to be moſt unaccounta. 
ble, it being a harmleſs and kind Animal, 
and therefore it ſeem'd ſtrange that that 
ſhould be forbid, the houſe as well as the 
hook?d claw'd Animals, which are rave- 
nous, wild, and bloody : Nor did Lyci; 
himſelf approve that only interpretation 
of the Antients Who ſay ,, this Symbol 
aims directly af Back-biters, and Tale- 
bearing Whiſperers. For the Swallow 
whiſpers not at all, it chatters indeed, and js 
noiſy, but not more than a Pye, a Patridee, 
or a Hen. What then ſaid Sy//a, 1s it up- 
on the old fabulous account of killing her 
Son, that they deny the Swallow Enter- 
tainment, by that means ſhowing theit 
diſlike to thoſe Paſſions which (as the Story 
goes) made Terews and Progne and Phile- 
el, both aft and ſuffer ſuch wicked and 
abominable things, and even to this day, 
they call the Birds Daxlides. And Gorgias 
the Sophiſter, when a Swallow muted up- 
on him, looked upon her, and ſaid, Phe/c- 
rel this was not well done ; nor is this Pu- 
niſhment common to the other, tor the 
Nightingale, though concern'd in the ſame 
Tragedy we willingly receive. Perhaps, 
ſaid 1, Sir what you have alledg'd may be 
ſome Reaſon, but pray conſider whether 
firſt they do not hate the Swallow upon the 
ſame account that they abhor hook'd-clawd 
Animals; for the Swallow feeds on Fleſh : 
and Graſhoppers, which are ſacred and 

Muſical 
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Muſical, they chieily devour and prey ups-- 


on. And, as Ar:ftoile oblerves, they fly 
near the ſurface of the Earth to pick up the 
little Animas. Beſides that alone of all 
Houſe-Animals makes no return for her 
Entertainndent - The Srzork, though ſhe 
is neithercovered, fed, or defended by us, 
yet pays for the place where the builds; 
going about and killing the Etts, Snakes, 
and other venemous Creatures. But the 
Swallow, though ſhe receives all thoſe ſeve- 
ral kindneſſes\from us, yet as ſoon as her 
young are fledpe, flies away faithleſs and 
ungrateful ; ang which is the worlt of all, 
of all Houſe-Animals, the Fly and the 
Swallow only never grow taine , ſuffer a 
Man to touch them, keep Company with,or 
learn of him : And the Fly is lo ſhy becauſe 


"often hurted and dfiven away ; but the 


Swallow naturally hates Man, f::{peCts and 
dares not troft any that would tame her : 
And therefore if we Mu!t not look on the: 
outſide of thele thrings, but opening them 
view the Repreſentatjons of ſome things in 
others, Pythagoras [efting the Swallow for 
an example of awandring unthanktul Mn, 
adviſeth us not to take thoſe who come to 


us for their own need.)}and upon occaiion, 


into our familiarity, and let them partake 
of the moſt ſacred things, our Houſe and 
Fire. This diſcourſe of mine gave the 
Company Encouragement\ to prececa, £5 
they attempted other Symbols, and gave 
moral Interpretations of them ; for P»; 
Aaa2 (111;18 
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linxs ſaid that that Precept of blotting oux 
the Print of the Pot, inſtrufted us not to 
leave any plain mark of Anger, but as ſoon 
as ever the Paſſion hath done boyling,to lay 
aſide all thongbts of Malice and Revenge. 
That Symbol which adviſeth us to ruffle the 
Bed-Cloaths, ſeem'd to ſome to have no 
ſecret meaning, bur to be in it ſelf very 
Evident, for it is not decent for the place 
to be ſeen where a Man hath lain with his 
Wife, as being a too manifeſt Repreſenta- 
tion of, and an allureing temptation to, 
the Action. But Sy/la thought the Sym- 
bol was rather intended to prevent Mens 
ſleeping 1n the Day-time, all the conveni- 
encies for ſleeping being taken away i 
the Morning as ſoon as we are up - For 
Night is the time for Sleep, and in the Day 
we ſhould riſe and follow our affairs, and 
not ſuffer ſo much as the Print of our Body 
in the Bed, fince a Man aſleep is of no 
more uſe than one Dead. And this Inrer- 
pretation ſeems to be confirmed by that 
other precept in which the Pythagorears ad- 
viſe their followers not to take off any 
Man's burthen from him, but to lay on 


more, as not countenancing Sloth and La- 
Zineſs In any, 
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Queſt. VIII. 


Why the Pythagoreans command Fiſh nat te 
be eaten., more ſiriftly than other Ani- 


mals ? 


U R former Diſcourſe Lycs-s neither 
reprehended nor approv'd, but ſit- 

ting ſilent and muſing, gave us the hear- 
ing; Then Empedocles addreſſing his vil- 
courſe to Sy4a, ſaid , If our Friend Ly- 
cis is diſpleas'd with the diſcourſe , "cis 
time for us to leave off. But if theſe are 
ſome of their myſteries which ought to be 
conceal'd, yet think this may be lawfully 
divulg*d, that they more cautiouſly abſtain 
from Fiſh, than other Animals. For this 


is aid of the Antient Pyth wgoreans, and ec» 


ven now I have met with Alex:crates?s 
Scholars, who will eat and kill ſome of the 
other Animals, but will never taſte Fiſh. 
Tyndares the Spartan ſaid, they ſpar'd Fiſh, 
becauſe they had ſo great a regard for fi- 
lence; (My Name-ſake Empeaocles the 
Philoſopher calld Fiſh #aaeras becauſe they 
had jy 272 <\xouty]nv, their voice fhut up) 
for they thought {ilence to have ſomething 


extraordinary and Divine in it , fiance the 
Aaag Gods 
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Gods themſelves, without any voice at all, 
by their works and operations, diſcover 
their meaning to the wile. Then Lyciws 
gravely and compoſedly ſaying , that per- 
haps that true reaſon was obſcure and not 
to be divulg'd, yet they had liberty to ven- 
ture upon probable conjectures. Theor the 
Grammarian began thus, To demonltrate, 
that Pythagoras was 2 Tuſcan as a great, and 
no eaſie task ; But *ts confelt, that he con- 
vers'd a long time with the wiſe Men of 
Egypt , and imitated a great many of the 
Rites and Iinititutions of the Prieſts : For 
inſtance that about Beans : For Heredet us 
delivers, that the Egyprians neither fet nor 
cat Beans, nay, cannot endure to ſee thein, 
znd we all know, that even now the Prieſts 
eat no Fiſh: and the {trifter ſort eat no 
Salt, and refuſe all Meat that is ſeaſoned 
with it, Others bring other reaſons for 
this, but the only true reaſon is hatred to 
the Sea, as being a diſagreeable, or rather 
naturally a deſtruGive Element to Man. 
For they do not imagine that the Gods, as 
the Storcks did, that the Stars were nouriſhs 
ed by it: But on the contrary, think that 
the Father and Preſerver of their Country, 
whom they call the Deflux of Of: is loſt 
in 1t,, and when they bewail him as bor: 
in tke left-hand parts, and deſtroy?d in the 
Tight hand they intimate to us the ending 
and corruption of their Nzlus by the Sea 
and therefore they do not believe that its 
Water is wholeſome, or that any creature 
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produc'd or nouriſh'd init, can be clean or 
wholeſome food for Man , ince it breaths 
not the common Air, and feeds not on the 
ſame food with him. And the Air that nou- 
riſheth and preſerves all other things, is 
deſtrudtful to them, as if their production 
and life were unneceſſary and againſt Nas 
ture; Nor ſhould we wonder, that they 
think Animals bred in the Sea, to be diſfa- 
greeable to their bodics , and not fit to mix 
with their blood and Spirits, fince, when 


| - they meetaPilot they will not ſpeak to him, 


becauſe he gets his living by the Sea. Sylla 
commended this diſcourie, and added con- 
cerning the Pythaporeans , that they then 
chiefly taſted fleſh, when they Saccific*d to 
the Gods. Now no Fiſh is ever offer'd in 
Sacrifice : I, after they had done, ſaid, that 
many, both Philoſophers and unlearned, 


_ conſidering with how many good things it 


furniſheth and makes our Life more com- 
fortable, take the Seas part againſt the E- 
gyptians. But that the Egyptians ſhould ab: 
itain from Fiſh, becauſe they are not of the 
ſame kind, is ridiculous and abſurd, nay 
to Butcher and feed on other Animals, be- 
cauſe they bear a nearer relation to us, 
would be a moſt inhuman and Cyclopian re: 
turn. And they ſay that Pythagoras bought 
a draught of Fiſhes, and pretently com- 
manded the Fiſhers to let them all out of 
the Net, and this ſhows, that He did not 
hate, or not mind Fiſhes, as things of 
another kind and deſtructive to Man, 

: Aaa 4 but 
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hut that they were his dearly beloved Crea- 
tures, ſince he paid a ranſom for their free. 
dom. Therefore the tenderneſs and hu- 
manity of thoſe Philoſophers, ſuggeſt a 
quite contrary reaſon, and [lam apt to be- 
Jieve, that they ſpare Fiſhes to inſtruct Men, 


' or to accuſtom themſelves to aCts of Ju- : 


ſtice, for other Creatures generally pive 
Men cauſe to afflict them, but Fiſhes nei- 
ther do, or are capable of doiny us any 
harm. And tis cea(te to ſhew both from the 
Writings and Religion of rhe Antjents 
that they thought it a great {1n not only to 
eat, but to kill an Animal that did them 


no harm, But afterwards being necefhta- 


ted by the ſpreading Multitude of Men,and 
commanded (as they ſay ) by the Delphick, 
Oracle to prevent the total decay of Corn 
and Fruit, they began to Sacrifice, yet they 
were-ſo diſturb'd and concerned at the A- 
ction, that they called it *pew and pier, as 
if they did ſome ſtrange thing in killing an 
Animal ; and they are very carefu] nor to 
kill the Zeait before the Wine and Salt be- 
ing thrown upon his Head, he nods in to- 
ken of conſent. So very cautious are they 
of injuſtice. And not to mention other 
conſiderations, were no Chicken for in- 
ſtance, or Rabvets killed, ina ſhort time 
they would ſo increaſe, that there could he 
no living. And now *twould be a very 
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hard matter to pur down the eating of Þ 


Fleſh, which neceſlity firſt introduc'd, ſince 
Plealyre and Luxury hath Eſpouſed it. But 
| the 
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the water Animals neither conſuming any 

7 part of our Air or Water, or devouring 
2 the Fruit, but as it were encompalled by a- 
nother world ,, and having their own Pro: 
per bounds, which 'tis death for them to 
paſs, they afford our Belly no pretence at 
all for their deſtruction; and therefore to 
catch or be greedy after Fiſh, is plain deli- 
ciouſneſs and Luxury, which upon no juſt 
reaſon infefts the Sea and dives into the 
deep. For we cannot call che Mullet Corns- 
' deſtroying , the Trout Grape-eating, nor 
- the Barble or Sea Pike Seed-gathering, as 
= wedo, ſignifying their hurtfulneſsby theſe 
' > Epithetes, fome Land Animals. Nay, 
; thoſe little miſchiefs which we complain 

- of, in theſe Houſe-Creatures, a Weezel 

7 'oraFly, none can juſtly lay upon the grea- 

7 teſt Fiſh. Therefore the Pythagoreans con- 

-? fining themſelves, not only by the Law 
which forbids them 'to injure Men, bur al- 
fo by Nature, which commands them to 
2 do violence to nothing, fed on Fiſh very 
2 little, or rather not at all. But ſuppoſe 
7 there were no injuſtice in the caſe, yet to 
7 delight in Fiſh , would argue Daintineſs 
7 and Luxury ; becauſe they are {ſuch coſtly 
and unneceſlary Diet. Therefore Homer 
doth not only make the Greeks, whilſt en- 
camped near the Helleſpont to eat no Fiſh, 
þut mentions not anySea-proyiſion,that the 
diſſolute Pheacians or Luxurious Woers 
had, though both [7anders. And UVlyſes's 
Mates, though they fail'd o're ſo much Sea, 

| as 
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as long as they had any Proviſion left, never 
let down a Hook or Net : 


But when the Viftuals of their ſhip was ſpent, 


A little before they fell upon the Oxen f- 
cred to the Sun, they caught Fiſh, notro 7. 
pleaſe their wanton appetite, but to ſatis- 
fie their hunger, 


With crooked Hooks for cruel Hunger pnaw'd, 


The ſame neceſſity forcing them to catch 
Fiſh, and devour the Oxen of the Sun, 
Therefore, not only amongſt the Egyptian: - 
and Syrians, but Greeks too to abſtain from 
Fiſh was a piece of SanCctity, they avoid- 
ing (as I think) as ſuperfluous curioſity in 
Diet, as well as being juſt. To this Ne- 
ſtor ſubjoyning ſaid, But Sir, of my Citi- 
Zens, as of the Megarenſians in the Pro- 
verb, you make no account ; although you 7 
e: 
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have heard me often ſay , that our Prieſts 
of Neptune (whom we call Hierowmewenai) 
- never eat Fiſh. Neptune himſelf is called A 
euT.Awueos Sea-breeder ; and the Antient ? f 
Greeks ſacrificed to Neptune Ta] exyeve; os the | c 
firſt-Father, imagining, as likewiſe the Sy- 3 6 
rians did, that Man riſes from a liquid ſib- J 
ſtance : And therefore they worſhip a Fiſh : 
as of the ſame production and breeding with A , 
themſelves ; in this matter being morehap- A ;* 
Py in their Philoſophy than Anaximander : ? (0 
for he ſays, that Fiſh and Men were not } 
pro- © 
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produc'd in the ſame fubſtances, but that 


| Men were firſt produc'd in Fiſhes, and 


when they were grown up, and able to help 
themſelves were thrown out, and fo liv'd 


Z upon the Land. . Therefore as the Fire de: 
* yours it's Parents, s.e. the matter ont of 


which it was firſt kindled, fo Anaximan- 
der afferting that Fiſh were our Com- 
mon Parents condemneth our feeding on 
them. ; 


Queſt. IX, 


Whether there can be new Diſeaſes, and 
how causd ? 


1 P Hila the Phylizian ftoutly affirm?d that 


the Leproſie, Elephantiafis, was a Dil- 


2 caſe, but lately known, {ince none of the 
Z Antient Phyſitians ſpeak ane word of it, 
2] though they oftentimes enlarge upon little, 
7 frivilous,and obſcure trifles. And I to con» 
2 frm it, cited Athenodorus the Phyloſopher 
2 who in his firſt Book of Epidemical Diſ- 
2 eaſes, ſays, that not only that Leproſfie, 
I but alſo the vÞe2p3fu, the Water-dread 
7 (occaſion'd by the bicing of a mad Dog) 
7 yere firſt diſcover'd in the time of 4ſele- 


prades 
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piades. At this the whole Company were 
amaz'd, thinking it very ſtrange that ſuch 
Diſeaſes ſhould begin then, and yet as 
Strange that they ſhould not be taken no: 
tice of in ſo long a time; yet moſt of them 
lean'd to this laſt Opinion, as being moſt 
agreeable to man ; and not in the leaſt da: 
ring to imagine the Nature affefted No- 
velties, or would in that Body of Man, as 
in a City, create new diſturbances and tu- 
mults. And Dzogenianu added, that even 
the Paſſions and Diſeaſes of the mind go 

on inthe ſame old road that formerly they 
* did; and yetthe vitiouſneſs of our inclii- 
nation is exceedingly prone to variety, and 
to new practices, and our mind is Miſtreſs 
of it's ſelf and can, if it pleaſe, eaſily 
change and alter. Yet all her inordinate mo- 
tions have ſome fort of order. and the Soul 
hath bounds to her Paſhons, as the Sea to 
her overflowings : And there is no fort of 
Vice now amongſt us which was not pra- 
ctisd by the Antients. There are a thou- 
fand differences of appetites, the various 
motions of Fear, the different Schemes 
of Griet and Pleaſure are innumerable ; 


Yet are not they of late, or now produc?d 
And none can tell from whence they firſt aroſe. 


How then ſhould the Body be ſubject to } 
new Diſeaſes, ſince it hath not, like the } 


Soul, the principle of it's own Alteration 


in it's ſelf: but by common Cauſes is ] - 


joyn'd 
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joyn'd to Nature, and receives ſuch a tem- 
perature, whoſe indefinite variety of Alte- 
rations is confin'd to certain hounds, as a 
Ship is, that is toſt between it's Anchors in 
the Key - Now there can be no Diſeaſe 
without ſome Cauſe, it being againſt the 
Laws of Nature, that any thing ſhould be 
without a Cauſe ; now ?twill be very hard 
to find a new Cauſe, unleſs we fancy ſome 
ſtrange Air, Water or Food never taſted 
by the Antients ſhould out of other 
World's, or entermundane Spaces deſcend 


.to us; for we contract Diſeaſes from thoſe 


very things which preſerve our Life, for 
there are no peculiar Seeds of Diſeaſes, 
but the diſagreement of - their juices to ouc 
Bodies, or our exceſs in uſing them diſturbs 
Nature. Theſe diſturbances have ſtill the 
very ſame differences, though now and then 


call'd by new names For Names depend 


on Cuſtom, but the Paſſions on Nature 
and theſe being conſtant and thoſe varia- 
ble, give occaſion to this miſtake. As in 
the Parts of a Speech and the Syntax of 
the Words, 'tis impoſhble that any new 
ſort of Barbariſm or Solociſm ſhould a- 
riſe, ſo the temperature of the Body hath 
ſome certain Deviations and Corruptions, 
into which it may fall, thoſe things which 
are againſt and hurtful to Nature being in 
ſome ſort contain'din it. The Mythogra- 
phers are in this particular very ingenious, 
for they ſay, that monſtrous uncouth Ani- 


mals were produc'd in thetime of the Gi- 


ants 
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ants War, the Moon being out of it's 3 
courſe, and not riſing where it us'd to do: ! 


And thoſe who think Nature produces | 
new Diſeaſes like Monſters, and yer give | 
no, either likely or unlikely, reaſon of the 3 


Change, err as1 imagine, Phslo, in taking 


a leſs or a greater degree of the ſame Dil- | 
eaſe,to be a different Diſeaſe. The intention * 
or encreaſe ofathing makes it. more or grea- * 
ter,but doth not make theſubject of another * 
kind. Thus the Leproſie being an intenſe *? 
ſcabbineſs is not a new kind,nor the Water- 
dread, diſtinguiſh*d\from other Melancho- 
lick and Stomachical affections but only by 7 
the degree. And | wonder we did not ob- * 

ve that Homer was acquainted with this 


ifeaſe, for *tis evident that .he calls a 


Dog auoonlies from the very ſame rage * 


with which, when Men are poſleſt, they are 


laid to avooey, Againſt this Diſcourſe 
of Diogenianus Phils himſelf made ſome 
objections, and defir'd me to be the old 7 
Phyſitians Patron : who muſt be branded 7 


with inadvertency and ignorance, unleſs it 
appears that thoſe Diſeates began fince 
theic time. Firſt then Diogenianus, me- 
thinks, very precarioully deſires us not to 


think, that the intenſeneſs or remiſneſsof ? 


degrees is a real difference ; nor alters the 
kind ; For were this true, then we ſhould 


hold that down-right Vinegar is not diffe- 1 


rent from prickt Wine, nora bitter from a 
rough taſte, Darne] from Wheat , nor 
Garden Mint from wild Mint : for ?tis c- 

| _ _  vident 
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vident that theſe differences are only the 
ſeveral degrees of the ſame qualities, in 
ſome being more intenſe, in ſome more 
remiſs. So we ſhould not-venture to af- 
firm that flame is different from a white 
Spirit; ſplendor from flame, Hore-Froft 
from Dew, or Hai) from Rain, but thar the 
former have only more intenſe Qualities 
than the Latter : Beſides we ſhould ſay, 
that blindneſs is of the ſame kind with ſhort 
Sightedneſs, violent Vomiting wirk weak- 
neſs of the Stomach, and rhat they only 


4 differ in degree : Though, what they fay is 


nothing to the purpoſe, for if they ſay that 


7 the Quality, which only was, but never was 


ſo great before, is now increaſt, the 


1 fame Difficulties which they urg'd againſt 
| the other Opinion oppreſs them. Sophocles 
2 fays very well concerning thoſe things 
7 which are not believ'd to be now becauſe 
7 they were not heretofore - 


7 Once at the. firſt all things their Being had : 


7 And *tis probable that not all Diſeaſes, as 
: ina Race the barrier being let down, ſtart- 
; edtogether ; but that one riſing after ano- 
7 ther, at ſome certain time. had it's begin- 
2 ning, and ſhowdit ſelf. *Tis rational: to 
3 conclude (continued j) that all the Diſeaſes 
7 that riſe from Want, Heat, or Cold bear 
7 the ſame date with our Bodies, but after- 
2 ward over-Eating, Luxiry, and Surfeiting, 
1 encouraged by Eaſe and Plenty, rais'd bad 


and 
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and ſuperfluous juices, and thoſe brought 
various new Diſeaſes, and their perpe- 
tual complications and. mixtures {ti!] 
create more new. Whatever is Natural 
is determin?d and in order : For, Nature 
is Order, or the work of Order. Diſor- 
der, like Pindar's Sand, cannot be com. - 
pris*'d by Number : and that which is be- 
ſide Nature is ſtreight call d indeterminate, 
and Infinite. Thus Truth is fimple and 
but one, but falſities innumerable. The 
exactneſs of Motions and Harmony are de- 
finite, but the Errors either in playing 
upon the Harp, Singing, or Dancing, who 
can comprehend ? Indeed Phrynichn the 
Tragadsan ſays of himſelf, 


As many Figures Dancing doth propoſe 
As Waves roul on the Sea when Tempeſfs toſs : 


And Chry/ippms ſays that the various com- © 
plications of ten fingle Axioms amount to 
1000800 - But Hipparchbus hath confuted * 
that Account, ſhowing that the Affirmative 
contains 1101049 complicated Propoſitis 
ons, and the Negative 310952. And Zem- : 
crates ſays the number of Syllables which 7 
the Letters will make, is 100200000. How : 
then 1s it ſtrange that the Body havi 

ſo many different Powers in it ſelf, and 7 
getting new qualities every day from it's 7 
Meat and Drink : and uſing thoſe motions 
and alterations which are not always in the 2 


ſame time nor the ſame Order, , 1 
' of 8 
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on the various complications of all theſe 
be affeted with new Diſeaſes ? Such was 
the Plague at Athens deſcriv'd by Thacy- 
&aes, who conjectures that it was new, be- 
cauſe the Birds and Beaſts of Prey would 
not touch the dead Carcafles : Thoſe that 


| | fell ick about ihe Red Sea, if we believe 


Azgatharcides, beiides other ſtrange and un- 
heard Diſeaſes, had Jirtle Serpents in their 


2 Legs and Arms, which did eat their way 
7 out, but when touchr ſhrunk in sgain, and 
2 rais'd intolerable inflammations in the 
= Mulcles, and yet this kind of Plague, as 


likewiſe many others, never afflicted any 
beſide, either before or fince. One after 


' a long ſtoppage of Urine voided a knotted 
' Barley Straw : And we know the Ephebzs, 
| with whom we lodg'd at Athens , threw 
| out together with a great deal of Seed a 
7 little hairy many footed, nimble Animal. 
7 And Ariftotle tells vs, that Twmor's Nurſe 


in Cici/z4 every year for two Months lay in 
a Cave, without any vital Operation be- 
lides breathing, And in the Ailoniar 
Books 'tis deliver'd as a Symptom of a 


7 diſeavd Liver c efully to obferve and hunt 
27 afcer Mice afid Rats ; which we ſee now 
2 no where pratuisd. Therefore let us not 


wonder, if ſomething happens which never 
was before, or if ſomething doth not aps 
pear amongſt us with which the Antients 
were acquainted; for the Caulz of thoſe 


accidents is the Nature of our Body whele 


temperature is ſubject ro be chang? ; 


B bb | Theze- 
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Therefore if Diogenianus will nct intro- 
duce a new kind of Water or Air, we 


having no need of it, are very well con-- *? 
tent: Yer we know ſome of Democritnss © 


Schollars afficm that other worlds bejng 
diſſolv'd, ſome ſtrange EMaviums fall into 
ours, andare the principleof new plagues, 
and uncommon Diſeafes : Beſides let us 
not take notice of the Corruption of ſome 
parts of this World, by Earthquakes, 
Droughts, and Floods, by which both the 
Vapours .and Fountains riſing out of the 
Earth, muſt be neceſlarily Corrupted : 
- yet we muſt not paſs by that change which 
muſt be wrought in the Body by onr Meat, 
Drink, and other exerciſes in our Courſe 
of life. For naany things which the Anti- 
ents did not feed on are now accounted 
Dzinties, for inſtance, Mead, and Sumer. 
Heretofore too, as I have heard, they ha- 
ted the Brains of Animals ſo much, that they 
would fpit at the very name of it. Ande- 
ven now we know ſome old Men, that will 
not taſte Cacumber, Pompion, Peach, or 
Piver. Now by theſe Meats and Drinks 
"tis probable that zhe Juices of our Bodies 
are mrcn alter'd, and their temperatiire 
chang'd, new Qualities arifing from this 
new {ort of Diet - and the Change of Or- 
dec in our feeding having a great influence 
on the alteration of our Bodies ; the cold 
Courfes, as they were calld formerly con- 
{iſting of Oyſters, Lobſters, Sallads and the 
- Ike, being (in Plato's Phraſe) transferr'd 
irom 
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from Tayl to the Month, now make the 
firſt Courſe; whereas they were formerly 
the laſt. Belides, the Glais which weuſually 
take before Supper, call'd Tegrouz, is very 
con{tderaþble in this Caſe ; for the , Antients 
never drank ſo much as Water heiore they 
eat, bnt now the drink freely, before we fit 
down, and fall ro our Meat with a full and 
heated Body, uſing ſharp Savces and Pickles 
to provoke Appetite, aud then we fall gree- 
dily on the other Meat. But nothing con- 
duceth more to oltorntions and new Dil- 
eales in the Body than frequent bathing, 
for then the Fleſh like Iron 1n the Fire, 
grows {oft and looſe, and is preſently con- 


 ſtipated and hardn'd by the Cold, For in 


my Opinion 3f any of the laſt Age had 
lookt into our Baths he might have juſtly 
ſaid, 


There burning Phlcgethon meets Acheron; 


For they us'd fuch mild.gentle Baths, that: 
Alexander the Great being Feaveriitr {lept 
In one. And the Gauls Wives carry their 
Pots of Pulſe to eat with their Chijidren 


2 whilſt they are in the Bath. But our Baths 


now inflame , villicate, and diireſs; and 


7 the Air which we draw is a mixture of 
1 Air and Water, diliucbs the whole Body, 
] toſſes and diſplaces every Atom til} we 
Z quench the fiery particles, and ziay their 
Heat. Therefore, Diogenianis, you fee 
7 that this account requires no new ſtran? 

| Cauſes, no intermundane Spaces, but tho 
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fingle alteration of our Diet, is enough to 
raiſe new Diſeaſes, and aboliſh old. 


Qneſt. R. 


Ss 
Why-we give lea{t Credit to Dreams in Au. 
tum? | 


Lorus reading Ariſtotle's Phyſical Pro» 

| Þ biems which were brought to him to 
Thermopyle,was himſelf{as Philoſophical wits 
uſe to be) fIPd with a great many doubts, 
2nd Communicated them to others; there- 
by confirming Ar:forle's ſaying, that much 
Learning raiſeth many doubts. Other To- © 
phicks, made our Walks every day very 7 
pleaſant, but that common ſaying concern- 
ing Dreams, that thoſe in Autumn are the 
vaineſt ; I know not how,whilſt Faveurim 
was engaged in other matters, was ſtarted 
after Supper : Your Friends and my Sons 
thought 4r:/otle had given ſufficient fatis- 
fction in this point,and that no other cauſe 
was tO be ſfoizght atter or allow*d, but that 
which he mentions, viz. the Fruir, For 
the fruit being new and flatulent, raiſe 
many diſturbing vapours in the Body,for tis 
not likely that only Wine ferments, or new 
Oil only makes a noiſe in the - Lamp, 7 
the * 
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the Heat agitating its vapour ; but new 

Corn, and all forts of Fruit are plump and 
| diſtended, till the unconcocted flarulenc 
27 vapour is broak away, and that ſome forts 
* of Food diſturb Dreams, they ſaid was e- 
2 vident from Beans and Polypwws Head , 
* from which thoſe who would divine by 
= their Dreams, are commanded to abſtain. 
7 But Favorinus himſelf, though in other 


; things he admires Ariſtotle exccedingly, 
! and thinks he penn Philoſophy to 
| be moſt probable ; Yet in this caſe reſolved 
/ to ſcour up an old muſty opinion of De- 
4 mucratus; firſt laying down that known 
| principle of his, that Images paſs through 
| the Pores into the inmoſt Parts of the Bo- 
| 9 » and being carried upward cauſe 
| Dreams : And that theſe Images fly from 
| every thing, Veſſels, Garments, Plants , 
| but eſpecially from Animals becauſe of 
! their Heat, and motion of their Spirits. 
| And that theſe Images do not only carry 
the outward ſhape and likeneſs of the Bo- 
| dies, (as Epicarm thinks following Demo- 
cratus ſo far and no farther) but the very 
| def ;12ns, motions, and Paſſions of the Soul; 
and with thole entring into the Bodies, as 
if the» were living things, Jiicover to thoſe 
that receive them the thoughts and inclina-® 
tions of the Perſons from whom they come, 
if ſo be that that they preſerve their frame 
and order intire - And that 1s elpecially - 
preſerv'd when the Air is calm and clear, 


their paſſage then being quick and undi- 
n Bbb 3 {turb'd, 
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ſturb*d. Now the Auiumnal Air, when 
Trees ſhed their Leaves, being very un. 
even and difturb'd, ruffles and diſorders 
the Images, and hindring chem in their paſ- 
ſage makes them weak & ineffectual, when 
on the <ontrary if they riſe from warm 
and vigorous Subjects, and are preſently 
applied, the notices which they give, and 
the Impreſſions they make are clear and e- 
vident. Then with a ſmile looking on 
Autobulns he continued ; but Sir | perceive 
you deſign to have an airy $kirmiſh with 
theſe Images, and try the evenneſs of this 
old opinion as you would a Picture with 
your Nail. And Autobulus replied, pray 
Sir do not endeavour to cheat us any lon- 
ger , for we know very well thar you 
deſigning to make Ariſtories opinion ap- 
pear the better, have only uſed this of De- 
mocritns as its Shade, Therefore I ſhall pats 
by that, and impugn Arifotles opinion , 
which unjuſtly lays the blame on the new 
Fruit; for both the Summer and. declin- 
ing Autum excuſeth them, when as At:- 
machus {ays the Fruit. is moſt freſh aud 
jaicy; for then though we eat the new 
Fruit, yet our Dreams are not vainer than 
at Other times, and the Months when the 
Leaves f3ll being next to Winter, ſo con- 
coct the Corn and remaining Fruit, that Þ 
they grow ſhrived andleſs, and looſe 2ll * 
- their brisk agitating Spirit. As for new *Þ 
Wine, thoſe that drink it ſooneſt forbear ? 
till Febraary, which is after Winter ; _ : 
the Þ 
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the day on which we begin we call juicer 4- 
yals Sxiuoros, and the Arbenians muy, 
for whilſt Wine is working, we ſee that 
even common Labourours will not venture 
on it; therefore no more acculing the piits 
of the Gads, let us ſeek after another cauſe 
of vain dreams, to which the name of the 


feaſon will direCt us, for 'tis call'd 9:5%.05y%0;, 


Leaf-ſhedding, from the dFjne(s and cold- 
neſs evvwoy of the Leaves, which then fall ; 
except the leaves of hot and Oily Trees, 
as of the Olive, the Laurel,. or the Palm, 
or of the moilr, as of the Myrtle and the 
Ivy; for their temperature preierves them, 
though not others z becauſe in ethers the 
viſcous humour that holds the Leaves is 
conſtipated by the Cold, or being weak 


and little is dried up : Now moilſtuce and. 


heat are neceflary for the growth and pre- 


ſervation of Plants, but eſpecially of Anj- 


mals, and on the contrary. coidneſs and 
dryneſs are very noxious, to both: And 


therefore Homer clegantly calls luſty Men 


Neezs moiſt and juicy : to rejoice iaiyeofas 
to be warm, and any thing that is grievous 


or frightful e:y:/zy%) and vovzefy Cold and. 


Icy. Belides the words 441344 and ovincn; 
are applied to the Dead, thoie names in- 
timating their extream dryneſs : But more, 


our Blood. the princival thing in our whole 


Body, is moiſt and hot. Andold Age hath 
neither of thoſe two Qualities. Now the 
Autumn ſeems to be as it were the old age 
of the decaying year, for the moiſture 

Bbb 4 doth 
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doth not then fall, and the heat decays : 
and its inclining Body to Diſeaſes is an E- 
vident ſign of its cold and dryneſs. Now 
*tis neceſſary that the Sonls ſhould be indiſ- 
re with the Bodies, and that the ſitbtle 
Spirit being condens'd, the divineing fa- 
culty of the Soul, like a Looking-Gla(s 
that is breathed upon,” ſhould be 1ullied , 
and therefore it cannot repreſent any thing 
plain, diſtintt, and clear, as long as it re- 
mains thick, dark, and condens'd. 


Plutarch's 
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Queſt. 1. 


Concerning Verſes ſeaſonably; and unſeaſona- 
bly applied. 


HIS ninth Book, Soſſiza Senecio, con: 
tains the diſcourſes we had at Athens, 

at the Muſes Feaſt, for this number is a- 
greeable to the Number of the Muſes ; nor 
muſt you wonder when you find more than 
ten queſtions {which number I haye obſer- 
ved in.my other Books) in it; for we ought 
to give the Mules all that belongs to them, 
be as careful of robbing thean as of a [rus 
Pie, 
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ple, ſince we owe them much more, and 
much better things than theſe. Ammrniy 
Captain of the Militia at Athens, would 

ow Driogemw the proficiency of thoſe 
Youths that learn'd Grammar , Geome- 
try, Rhethorick -and Muſick ; and invi. 
ted the Chief Maſters of the Town to Sup- 
per : There were a great many Schollats 
at the Feaſt,and almoſt all his acquaintance: 
Achilles invited only the lingle combatants 
to his Feaſt, intending (as the Story poes) 
that if in the heat of the encounter they had 
conceiv?d any anger or ill will againſt one a- 
nother, they might then lay it aſide, being 
made partakers of one commor. entertain- 
ment :But the contrary happened to. Amme- 
ius, for the contentions of the Maſters en- 
creaſt, & grew more ſharp midſt theirCups 
and Merriment ; and all was diſorder, and 
confus*d babling. Therefore Ammornixas com- 
manded Erato to ſing to his Harp, and he 
ſang ſome part of Heftods %ys beginning 

_ thus: 


Contention-to one ſort is not confind, 


And I commended him for chooſing fo ap- 
poſite a Song « Then he began to diſcourſe 
about the ſeaſonable uſe of Verſe, that it 
was not only pleaſant but profitable. And 
{treight every ones Mouth was full of that 
Poet, who began Ptolemys Epithalaminm , 
(when he married his Siſter a wicked and 


abominable match) thus, 
Jove 
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Tnno catPd hes Siſter and nu Wife. 


aother after Supper , ſung to Dewe- 

2: the King , who had ſent him a little 

ale betore his young Son Philip to be &- 
ducated * 


Breed thou the Boy as doth become 
Both Kercuiies bis race and Vs. 


And An-x:rchwu., who being pelted with 
Apples by Mlexurder at Supper, Icle 
up and ſa1d, 


Sore Gor fall wounded be by Mortal hand. 
But tiat Corinthian Captive Buy excell'd all, 
WO, when the City was deſtroy'd , and 
AMummens taking a ſurvey of all the iree- 
born Children, that underſtood Letters, 
commanded each to write a Verſe, wrote 
thus - 

(fell. 


Thrice, four times bleſt the happy Greeks that 


For they fay, that ſumming was affected 


witch It, wept and gave ail the free-born 


Ciidren that were ally'd to him, their Liz 
berty. And i»me mentior2d the Wife of 
Theoderm the Tragedian , who refuſed his 
Embraces a little before he contended for 


the Prize, but when he was Conqueror, 


and come 1n unto her, claſp<d him, and 
faid , 1\ ow 


CES 
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Now Agamemnon's So: you freely may. 


After this a great many ſayings were men- 
tion'd; as ynſeaſonably ſpoken, it being fit, 
that we ſhould know ſuch,and avoid them. 
As that to Powpey the Great, to whom up- 
on his return from a dangerous War. the 
School-Maſter brought his little Daughter, 
and to ſhew him whar a Proficient ſhe was, 
call*d for a Book, and bac her begin at this 
Line. 

(ſlain. 
Return'd from War but hadſt thou there been 
Ady wiſh had been compleat 


And that to Coſſius Longinus to whom a fly- 
ing report of his Sons dying abroad, being 
brought, and no way appearing either to 
know the certain Truth or clear the doubt, 
an old Senator come and faid ; Longrius, 
will you not deſpiſe this flying uncertain 
rumour, when you know, and have read 
this Line, 


For no report u wholly falſe ? 
And he , that at Rþodes to a Grammarian, 
demanding a Line, upon which he might 
ſhow his skill in the Theater, propoſed this, 
Fly from the Iſland, worſf of all Mankind. 


Either ſlyly put a trick. upon him , or un- 
| wWittingly 
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wittingly blunder'd. And this diſcourſe 
quieted the Tumulr. 


Queſt. II, and II, 


What t the Reaſon that Alpha s plac'd firſt 
in the Alphabet, and what us the proportion 
between the number . of Vowels and Semi- 
vowels ? 


to. draw Lots,and thoſe that were match- 
,to propoſe curious queſtions to one ano- 
ther; Ammonirs fearing,that two of the ſame 
profeſſion might be match'd together, er- 
der'd without drawing Lots, a Geometri- 
cian to propole queſtions to a Grammari- 
an, and a Maſter of Mulick to a Rhetori- 
cian - Firſt therefore, Hermeas the Geo- 
metrician , demanded of Protogenes the 
Grammarian, a reaſon why Alpha was the 
firſt Letter of the Alphaber. And he re- 
turn*'d the common anſwer of the Schools, 
that *twas fit the Vowels ſhould be ſet be- 
fore the Mutes and Semivowels. And of 
the Vowels, ſome being long, ſome ſhort; 
ſome both long and ſhort, ?cis juit, that the 
Letter ſhould be moſt eſteen'd : and of 
theſe that are long and ſhort, that 1s agg 
et 


I; being the cuſtom at the Muſes Feaſt 
ed 
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ſet firſt, which is uſually plac'd before the. 


other two, but neyer after either ; and 
that is Alpha, for that put after either ora 


or Upſilez will not be pronounc'd, will not 


make one Syllable with them, but as it 
were, reſenting the affront, and 2ngry at 
the poſition, ſeeks the firſt as its proper 
place. But if you place Alpha before ei- 
ther of thoſe, they are obedient, and qui- 
etly join in one Syllable, as in theſe words, 
due, duralvy diarms, ift;,ofw and athou- 
ſand others. In theſe three reſpects there- 
fore, as the Conquerors 1n al} the five Ex- 
erciſes, it claiins the precedence of moſt 
other Letters, becauſe a Vowel, of other 
Vowels becauſe both long and ſhort, be- 
cauſe *tis its natural place to be ſer before 


and never after them. Protogenes making 


a pauſe, | Ammonius ſpeaking to me ſaid, 
What have you, being a Beo/1ar,nothing to 
- ſay for Cadmus, who ( as the Story goes,) 
plac'd Alpha the firſt in order becauſe 2 
Cow 1s called 4!pha by the Phancians and 
they account it not the ſecond or third ( as 
Heſiod doth, but the firſt of their neceſſary 
things. Nothing at all, I replied, for 'tis 
juſt that to the beſt of my power I ſhould 
rather afſiſt my own than Bacchus's Grand- 
father ; for Lamprias my Grandfather ſaid 
that the firſt articulate ſound that is made, 
1s Alpha, for the Air in the Mouth is form'd 
and faſhion'd by the motion of the Lips, 
now as ſoon as thoſe are opened, that ſound 
breaks forth, being very plain and ſimple, 

' not 
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not requiring or depending upon the mot1- 
on of the Tongue, but is gently breath?d 
forth whilſt that lies ſtill: And therefore 
that is the firſt ſound that Children make. 
Thus 4&9 to hear, Jv» to ling, cvagy 
to pipe, aazadtey to hollow oppoſttely,be- 
gin with the Letter A/pha, and | think that 


' &vgery TO lift up, eariiyey to open, were 


ficly taken from that opening and lifting 
up of the Lips when his voice is uttered, 
Thus all the mutes beſides, one have Alpha 
joined with them as it were a Light roaſliſt 
their Blindneſs ; for : alone wants it, 
for gi and X3 are only 7; and 24722 with 
an aſperate. Hermias {aying that he ap- 


prov'd both Reaſons, why then (continued 


I) do not you explain the proportion, if 
there be any of the number of the Letters, 
for in my opinion there is, and I thipk ſo 
becauſe the number of mutes and Semi- 
vowels compared between themſelves, or 
with the Vowels doth not ſeem caſual and 
undeſign'd,, but to be according to the 
firſt Proportion which you call Arithmeti- 
cal, for their number being nine, eight and 


ſeven, the middle exceeds the laſt as much 


as it wants of the firſt : and the firſt num- 
ber being compared with the laſt, hath 
the ſame proportion that the Muſes have 
to Apollo, for nine is appropriated to them, 
and ſeven to him, and theſe rwo numbers 
tied together double the middle, and not 
without rezſon, ſince the {ecmi-yowels par- 
take- the Power of both. *Tis faid that 
IMeorinry 
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Mercury was the firſt God that diſcover'd 
Lerters in Egype, and therefore the Ezyprs- 


_ «ns make the figure of Ibis, a Bird dedica- 


ted ro Mercnary for the firſt Letter, but 'tis 
not fit in my opinion to place an Animal 
that makes no noife at the head of the Let- 
ters: Amongſt all the Numbers the fourth 
is peculiarly dedicated to Mercury, becauſe 
as ſome ſay, the God was born on the 
fourth day of the Month, and the firij} 
Letters, call'd Phenician from Cadmus are 
four times four, wiz. Sixteen. And of 
thoſe that were afterward added Palamede; 
found four, and Simonides four more : Now 
amongſt numbers, three is the firſt perfect, 
as conſiſting of a firſt, a middle, and a 
laſt, and ſix as being equal toall its parts, 
and of theſe fix, the firſt perfect number 
being multipled by four, makes the firſt 
ſquare twenty four, Whilſt he was diſ- 
courſing thus, Zopyrion the Grammarian 
ſmeer'd and hiſs'd., and as ſoon as he ha 

done, cried ont that he moſt egregioul] 

trifled ; for *twas meer- Chance, and not 
deſign, that gave ſuch a number and order 
to the Letters, as 'twas meer chance that 
the firſt and laſt verſes of Homer's [l5ads. 
have juſt as many Syllables, as the firſt and 


laſt of his Oden. 
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Yneſt. IV, 


* Whichof Veni9s-Hands Diomedes Wound- 
; 4 


Ermes wonld have replied to Zopyri- 
on, but we 3chred him tohold, ind 
Maxim; the Rherorician ( propcſed to him 

this tar-fetch'd queltion our of Aomer : 

which of Fenus's Hands Diomeaes Wo: d- 
ded ? and Zepyrion preſent'y asking him 0 
gain of which Leg was Pnilip La X; Sts 
ximus replied, *%tis a different caſe, foi os 
moſthenes hath left us no foundation leſs 
which we may build our Conjecture, Þ:it f 

Z youconfeſs your Ignorance in this matter, 
| others will ſhow, how the Poer _y 

intimates to an Uunderſta nding Man "gen 
hand it was. Zopyrion being at a ſtand, 

all ſince he made no rep! y, CGeiired - ak 
7:85 to tell us; and he begzn, the Verſes 


running this, 


They Diomedes thr eW bs 73196, ty Spear, 
And darting it acroſs aid w ound ber Hard. 


Tis evident that if ie Ceſt;n'd to 
wound her lefr hand, there had been. no 
ETC enl 
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end of throwing a-croſs, ſince her Left- YJ 
hand was oppoſite to his Right : Befides 
tis probable that he would endeavour'to 2 
wound the {trongeſt Hand, and that with 
which ſhe drew away e/fneas; and which 
being wounded, ?*(was likely ſhe would let 
him go : But more, after ſhe returned to 
Heaven, Minerva jeeringly ſaid, 


( Dame, 

No doubt fair Venus .won a Grecian 
To follow hey beloved Trojan Youths, 

(Hand 4 

And as ſhe gently ſtroak*d her with her 

| (Word. 

Her golden Buckler ſcratc'd this petty 


And I ſuppoſe you Sir, when you ſtroak 
any of your Schollars, uſe your Right- 
hand and not your Left, - and "tis likely 
that/enm the moit complaiſant emidls£14]ifny 
of all the Goddeſſes ſooth'd the Hero: 
es after the ſame manner. 


Queſt. 
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Why Plato ſays that Ajax's Sowl took her tWer: 
tieth place in Hell ? 


Heſe diſcourſes made all the other 

Company merry, but So/p:is the Rhe- 

toriciay ecing Hylas the Grammarian fit 

* filent and diſcompos?d, ( for he had not 

been. very happy in his Exerciſes ) cried 
out, | 


But AjaxX's Soul food far apart, 


And railing his yoice repeated the reſt 
to him. 


Bit ſit, draw near and patiently attend, 
( Rage. 
Hear what I ſay, and tame your violent 


To this Hylas unable to contain re- 
turn'd a Scurvy Anſwer, ſaying that A- 
jax's Soul taking her Lot in the twentieth 
place in Hell, chang*d her nature accor= 

; ding to Plato, for a Lion%sz but for his 
part he could not but often think upon the 
ſaying of the old Comedian, 


GCce 2 *T is 
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'Tis better far tobe an Aſs, than ſec 
UnWorthier 7Aen in greater Flonour ſhine, 


At this So/pi- laughing heartily ſaid, but 
inthe mean time before we have the Pack- 
ſaddies- on, if you have any regard for. 
Plato, tell us why he makes 4jex's Soul, 

| after the Lots drawn to bave the twenti- 
eth choice. Hylas with great Indignation, 
refus'd; thinking that i his was aijjceting re- 
\ fleftion on his former miſcarriage ,- and 
therefore my Brother-began - thus, What 
was not Fjax counted ike ſecond for Beau- 
ty, Strength, and Courage, and the next 
to Achilles in the Grecian Array * And 
twenty is the ſecond ten, and ten 1s the 
chiefeſt of numbers as Achilles of the Greeks, 
we laughing at this, Awmwonus ſaid, well 
Lamprias let "this ſuffice for a joke upon 
Hylas; but ſince you have voluntarily ta- 
ken upon you to give an account of this 
matter, |caye off jeſting aud ſeriouſly pro- 
ceed.. This ſtartled Lawprias a little, but 
after a ſhort pa vie be continued thus - Fla- 
zo often tells merry Stories under borrow- 
cd-names, but when he puts any fable- into 
a diſcourſe concerning the Soul, he hath 
iome conſiderable meaning in it, the inte!- 
i11gent Nature of the Heaven he calls a fly- 
19g Charriot, intimating the haritionious 
whirle of the World; and hers he intre- 
duceth one Era the Son of Harmonus 3 


Panphilian to tell what he bad feen in Hell, 
I intimating 
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intimating that our Souls are begotten ac- 
cording t@ Hicmony, and are agreeably u- 
nited to.our Bodies; and that when they 
are ſeperated, ties are ironrail parts car-- - 
ried together into the Air, and from thence 
return to ſecond Generations. And what 
hinders . Þnt thac +4073, (twentieth } 
ſhould intimate that this was not a true 
ſtory but ##*a5/3 fiftitions, and caſually 
wn ſpoken of the' Dead. For Plato 
always toucheth upon three Caulfs, he 
being the firſt and chiefeſt Philoſopher that 
knew how Fate with Fortune, and how 
* our Free-vill is mix'd and complicated 
! with both: And now he hath admirably 
_. diſcover'd what influence each hath npon 
our affairs : The choice of our Life he hath 
left ro our Free-will, for Vertue and Vice 
are free - bur tlat choſe who have made a 
good choice ſhould live religiouſly, and 
thoſe that have made an i!l choice ſhould 
| lead a contrary Life he leaves to the Ne- 
? . cellity of Fate. But the chances of Lots 
| thrown at a venture introduce Fortune, 1e- 
veral conditions of Life in which we are 
brought up, and which pro-occupate and 
| pervert o':r own choice. Now conſider 
whether *ris tot irrational to enquire after 
a Cauſe of thoſe things that are. done by 
chance : For if the Lor ſeems to be ditpos'd 
of by deſign, it ceaſeth ro be Chance and 
Fortune, and becomes Fate and Provi- 
dence, Whilſt Lamprias was ſpeaking 
Marcus the Grammarian ſeem'd to be 
CEC 3 _ count. 
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counting to himſelf, and when he had done, 
began thus : Amongſt the Souls which Fe- 
mer mentions in his ys«%:2 Elpenors is not 
to be reckened as mixt with thoſe in Hell, 
but his Body being not þuried, as wandring 
about the Banks of the River $:yx, nor is 
it fit that we fhould reckon Tireſias his 
Soul amongſt the reſt, 


On whom alone, when deep in Hell beneath | 


W:/dom Proſerpina conferr'd. 


ToDiſcourſe and Converſe with the Li- 
ving even before he drank the Sacrifices 


Blood : Therefore Lamprias, if you ſub- 


ſtra& theſe two you. will find that Ajax 
was the twentieth that UVlyſes ſaw, and 


Plato merrily alludes to that place in Ho- 
mer's veKoud. : 


The reſt of this Book to the thirteenth 


Chapter is loſt, 


Queli, 


ORR 


I 


w 
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| Queſt. X{IT. 


A moot point out of the third Book of Ho- 
mers [lias. - 


Ethinksfaid I, I could be even with 

theſe Rhetoricians, and put them 
a. puzling queltion out of Homer ; what 
IS it ſaid Protogenes ? I will tell you 
continued I, and let them carefully attend, 
Paris makes his Caltenge in theſe ex; preſs 
Words. | 


Let me and valiant Menelaus Fight, 
(brought, 


For Helen: and for all the gooas ſhe 
And he that ſhall.o'recome, let him enjoy, 
The G o0ds and Woman, let them be his own. 


And Hettor afterwards publickly pro- 
claiming this Challenge uſeth almoſt the 
ſame words, 


_ (Greeks, 
He bids the Trojans and the Yalliant 
T o fix their Arms upon the fruitful Ground, 
Let Menelaus and ſtout Paris fight 
For all the Goods,and he that beats have all. 


GEE 4 Menelans 
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Menaiam accepted the Challenpe, and 
the congitions were {worn to Azamimnun, 
d:Ctating thus, 


If Paris valiazt Menalaus Kills, 

- Let b1mm bave Heien, and the good; poſſeſs, 
If youthful Meneians Paris Kills, 
The Woman and the Geeas ſhall all be his, 


Now ſince Menalays only overcame, 
bat did not kill! Paris, each party hath 
ſomewhat £o ſay ior It fſfeif,, ard againit 
the other : The one may demand reititu- 
tion becauſe Fa/is was OVELCoOIme, The o- 
ther deny it becaiic he was not 6fÞd, Now 
how to determiue this caſe, anc clear the 
ſecming Repugnances, doth not beiong to 
Philojophers or Grammarians ; but to 
Raecoricians that are well sk:illed both in 
Grammar and Philoſophy : Then Sos/pis 
jaid the defendant hath the ſtrongeſt Plea, 
tor theChalljenger, propos'd cheConditions, 
and waenthey were accepted, neither par- 
ty had power to make any addition. Now 
the Condition propoſed in this Challenze 
was not killing but overcoming, and there 
ws reaton that it ſhould beſo; for Helcy 
ougit fo be the wiie of the braveſt, now the 
brave!tis he that overcomes, for ir often 
happens that an excellent Soldier might be 
killed by a Coward, as is evident in what: 
happen'd afterward when Achilles was ſhot 
by Paris For i do not believe that you 
will air mthat Achilles was not ſo bra? a 

Man 
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Min as Pars, ,becauſe he was kill'd by him, 
and that it imight be cailed the Victory, 
and nur rathcr the unjuit good forrune of 
him that ſhot him. But He@or was over- 
come befcre - He was kilted by Achilles 
becauſe he wow d not ſtand, but crembled 
and fled at nis approacn ; for he thar re- 
fuſeth the Combat or flies, cannot palliate 
his defeat, and plainly grants that his Ad- 
verfary is. the better Man. And therefore 
Iris tells Helen before-hand. 


In ſingle Combat they ſhall-fight for you, 
And you ſhall be the glorions Vittors Wife. 


And Fupier afterwards adjudges the 
Victory ro Henelans in theſe Words. 


The Conqueſt leans to Menelaus's Side. 


For ':would be ridiculous to call bim a 
Conquerer who ſhoots « Man in the Heel 
at a vreat diſtance before he thought of, 
or couid provide againſt his danger, and 
yer not allov? Menelaus the reward, which 
was apreed on in his own Challenge, of 
victory over him whom he made fly, ſneak 
into the embraces of his Wife , and 
whom he m of his Arms whilſt» he 
was yet affve. Glaucius {ubjoin'd, in all 
Laws, Contracts, Promiſes, and Conditi- 
ons, the latrer are always accounted more 


valid than the former. Now the latter - 


contract was Agamemner's, the Condition 
of 
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of which was killing, and not only over: 
coming. Beſides the former was meer 
words , the latter confirmed by Oath 
and by the conſent of all, thoſe were curſed * 
that broak them, ſo that this latter was * 
properly the contract, and the other a © 
bare Challenge. And this Priamw at his 
going away, after he had ſworn to the 
conditions, confirms by theſe words. 


But Jove and other Gods alone do know, 
Which ts deſign'd to ſee the Shades below : 


For he underſtood that to be the conditi- 
on of the Contract, and theretore a little 
after Heor ſays, | 


But Jove hath undetermined left our Oaths. 


For the combat had not its deſfign'd and 
indiſputable determination, ſince neither 
of them fell. Therefore this queſtion ? 
doth not ſeem to me to contain any con- 
trariety of Law, fince the former contract 
is compriz'd and over-ruld by the latter, 
for he that kills certainly overcomes, but 
he that overcomes doth not always Kill : 
But in ſhort, Agamemnondid not annul, but 
only explain the Challenge propoſed by 
a Hettor, he did not change any thing, bur [ 
only added the moſt principal part,placing 2? 
victory in killing, for that is a compleat 1 
conqueſt, but all others may be evaded or 
diſputed as this of Merelaw, who neither 
wounded 


+ , a 
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wounded nor purſu'd his Adverſary : Now 
as where there are Laws really contrary, 
the Judges take that (ide which is plain and 
indiſputable , and mind not that which 
is obſcure, ſo in this caſe let{us admit that 
contraCt to be moſt valid, which contain'd 
killing as a known and undeniable evyi- 
dence of Victory, and which is the great- 
eſt argument, he that ſeems to have had 
the victory, not being quiet, but running 
up and down the Army, and ſearching all 
about, 


To find neat Paris :n the buſy throng. 


Sufficiently teſtifyes that he himſelf did not 
imagine that the Conquelt was perfect and 
compleat ; for when Pars had eſcap'd , 
he did not forget his own words. 


(deſign, 
And which of u4 black Fate and Death 
Let him be loſt, the ether ceaſe from War. 


Therefore 'twas neceſſary for him to 
ſeek after Paris, that he might kill him, 


- and compleat che Combat, but ſince he 


neither kill'd, nor took him, he had no 
right to the prize. For he did not con- 
quer himif we may gueſs by what he ſaid 
when he expoſtulated with Fove, and be- 
waii'd his unſucceſsful attempt. 


Joye 
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| (thor, 

Jove, Heaven holds no unluckier God than 
Now would ] puniſh Paris for his Crimes ; 
( Spear, 

But 0h my Sword is broak, my weighty 
Hand ! 


Stretch'd out in vain, firs ialy from my 


For in theſe words he confeſleth that 
*twas tono purpoſe to pierce the Shield, 
or take the Headpiece of his adverſary,un- 
leſshe likewiſe wounded or kill'd him. 


Queſt. XIV. 


Some Obſervations about the number of the 
Aſuſes not commonly known. 


fe diſcourſe ended, we pour'd out 
our offerings to the Muſes, and toge- 
ther with a Hymn in honour of Apello, the 
Patron of the Muſes, we ſung with Erato 
who plaid upon the Harp, the Generati- 
on of the Muſes out of Feſiod : after the 
Song was done, Herod the Rhetorician (aid, 
Pray .Sirs hearken : Thoſe that will not 
admit Callzope to be ours, ſay that ſhe 
keeps Company with Kings, not fuch 1 

= ſuppoſe 
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ſippoſe, as are buſted in reſolving Syllo- 
gitms, or deſputing, but do thoſe things 
which belong to Khetericians and States- 
men -_ But of the reſt of the Muſes Cleo 
_ abets Encomiums (for praiſes are call'd 
| hn and Polymnia Hiſtory, for her name 
' ſignihes the Remembrance of many things, 
and *tis faid that all the Muſes were ſome 
where cal'd Remembrances. And for 
my part | think Terpſichore hath ſome re: 
htion to us too if (as Chry/ipprs fays)her lot 
be agreableneſs in diſcourſe, and pleaſant» 
neſs in converſation. For it belongs to-an 
Orator to converſe, as well as plead or give 
advice: ſince *tis his parc to gain the fa- 
vour of his Auditors, to defend or excuſe 
his Client. To praiſe or diſpraiſe is the 
commoneſt Theme, and it we manage our 
buſineſs well and artificially, it will turn 
to conſiderable account, it unskillfully , 
we are loſt. For that ſaying, 


Gods ! how he is honoured and belov'd by aft, 


Chiefly in my opinion, it belongs to thoſe 
Men who have a pleaſing and perſwaſtve 
faculty in Diſcourſe. Then faid Amwmoning 
.- and Herod, we have no reaſon to be angry 

with you for graſping all the Muſes, {:1nce 
\ the goods that Friends have are common, 
' and Fove hath begotten a great many Mu- 
| ſes, that every Man may be plentifully 

ſupplied, for we do not ali need Skill in 


 Hunting,Military Arts, Navigation, or any 
Mechanical 
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Mechanical Trades, but Learning and 1n- 


{trution is neceſſary for every one that 
breathes: and therefore Fove made but 
one Ainerva , one Diana, one /ul- 
can, but many Muſes ; but why. there 
ſhould be nine and no more nor leſs, pray 
acquaint us; for you ſo great a Lover of, 
and ſo well acquainted with,the Muſes muſt 
certainly have conſidered this matter : 
What difficulty is there in that ? Replied 
Herod the number Nine is iff every bodies 
Mouth, as being the firſt ſquare of the 
firſt odd number, being it ſelf odly odd, 
as being diviſtble into three equal odd 
Numbers, then Ammoniza with a Smile 
ſubjoin*d boldly and bravely, faid, and 
pray add that this number is compoſed of 
the two firſt Cubes, one and eight, and 
according to another compoſition of two 
Triangles, three and fix, each of which is 
it ſelf perfect. Bnt why ſhould this belong 
to the Muſes more than any other of the 
Gods ? For we have nine Muſes, but not 
nine Ceres's, nine Mrnerva's or Diana's. 
For I do not believe that you take it for a 
good Argument, that the Muſes muſt be 
fo many, becauſe their Mothers Name 
conſiſts of juſt ſo many Letters. Herod 
ſmiling, and every body being ſilent, Am- 
»onius deſir*d our Opinions, my Brother 
ſaid, that the Antients celebrated but three 
Muſes, and that to bring proofs tor this af- 
ſertion would be pedantick and uncivil in 
ſuch a Company. The reaſon of this 
number 
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number was not ( as ſome ſay ) the three 
different ſorts of Muſic, the Diatonic, the 
Chromatic , and Harmoniac, nor from 
thoſe ſtops that wake the Intervals Mere, 
AMete, and Hypate ; though the Delphians 
gave the Mules theſe names erroneouſly in 
my opinion,appropriating them to one Sci- 
ence,or rather to a part of one ſingle Sci- 
ence, the Harmoniac part of Muſic. But as 
I think the Antients reducing all Arts and 
Sciences which go no farther than Rea- 
fon or diſcourſe, to three heads, Philo- 
ſophy, Rhetoric , and Mathematics , ac- 
counted them the gifts of three Gods, and 
Ram'd them the Muſes; afterwards about 
Heſiods time the Sciences being better and 
more throughly look'd into and Men ſubs 
dividing them found that each Science , 
contain'd three different parts:In Mathema« 
tics is comprehended Muſic , Arithme- 
tic,. and Geometry : In Philoſophy, Lo- 
'gic, Ethics and Phyſics. In Rhetoric 
they ſay they firſt part was demonſtrative, 
or Encomiaſtic , the fecond Deliberative 
the third Judicial, neither of all which 
they believing to be without a God or a 
Muſe, and ſome fuperior Power for its 
Patron did not, it is probable, to make the 
Muſes equal in Number to theſe divitions, 
| but found them to be ſo. Now as you may 
| divide Nine into three Threes, and each 
three into as many Unites, ſo there is but 
one reCtitude of *Reaſon, which is common 
£0 the firſt three Principle Sciences, _ 
| CAC 
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each of thoſe is ſubcivided into three more, 
and of each a fingle Mule 1s Patronefs,takes 
care and improves ; for donot think that 
the Poets arid Aitrologars will find fault 
with us tor paſling over their Profeſſions in 
filence,fince they know as. well as we that 
Aſtrology is comprehended in Geometry, 
and Poetry in Muſic : As ſoon as he had 
faid this, T»ypho the Phyſitian ſubjoin'd , 
how hath our Art offended you, that you 
have ſhut the Muſeum againſt us, and Dze- 
niſins of Melitus added, Sir you have a 
great many that wil! {14c with you in the 
accuſation, for we Farmecs think Thalia to 
be ours, aſſigning her the care #:92aiy7wy 
of ſpringing and budding Seeds and Plants. 
But (1 interpoſing ſaid) your accuſation 
js not juſt, for you have bountiful Ceres, 
and Bacchw, who (as Pinday phraſeth it) 
encreales the admirable ſhining Beauty of 
the Autumn: and we know that Eſcxlapius 
is the Patron of tne Phylitians, and they 
make their addreis to Apollo as Pear. but 


never as /Mouſegetes : all men (as Homer | þ 


ſays) ſtand in need of the Gods, but all 
ſtand not in need of all. But I wonder 
Lamprias did not mind what the Delphine 
ſay 1n this matter ; for they affirm that 
the Muſes anwngit them were not na- 
med ſoeither from the Strings or Sounds 
in Muſic z but the Univerſe being divided 
into three parts, the firft portion was of 
the fixt Stars, the ſecond of the Pianers, 

the third of thoſe things that ate uncer 
| | the 


the concave of the Moon , and that all \ 
theſe portions were ordered according to | 
Harimonical proportions, ., and of each 
Portion a Muſe took care, Hypate of the 
firſt, Nete of the laſt , and Adefe in 
the middle', combining as much as pol- 
ſible, and turning about Mortal things 
with the Gods ; and Earthly with Hea- 
venly :- And Plato intimates the ſame 
thing under the names of the Fates, cal- 
ling one Mropos, the other Lacheſis, and 
the other Cloths. For he hath committed 
the revolutions of the eight Spheres to fo 
many S#rens and not Muſes, Then Alene- 
phillas the Peripatetick fubjoin'd, The Del- 
phians opinion hath indeed ſomewhat of 
probability in it, but Plaro is abſurd in 
committing the Eternal and Divine revo-. 
lutions, nor to the Muſes,but to the Sirens ; 
Demers that are neither Lovers of, nor. 
benevolent to, Mankind ; and wholly paſ- 
fing by the Muſes , or calling them by 
the names of 'the Fates, the Daughters of 
Neceſlity. For Neceſlity is averſe to the 
Muſes,Perſwaſton m3 agreeable, and be- 


. : , ing acquainted with them in my opinion, 


more than Empedocles his Grace, 
Intolerable Neceſſity abhors. 


Yet no doubt faid Ammonszs, as if 1$ 1h 

us a violent and involuntary Cauſe, bur 
4 the Gods neceſlity is nor incoflerable,un- | 
controulable or violent, unleſs ir be to the 
Ddd Wicked, 
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Wicked. As the Law in a Common- 
wealth, to the beſt Men is the. beſt thing, 
not. to be violated or tranſgreſs*d ; not be- 
cauſe they have no Power, but becauſe they 
have no will to change it - And FHomers 
Sirens give us no juſt reaſon to be afraid;for 
he in that fable rightly intimates the power 
of their Muſick not. to be hurtful 
to Man, but delightfully charming and 
detaining thoſe Souls which paſs . from 
hence thither, . and wander after Death; 
working in them a Love for Heavenly and 
Divine things, anda forgetfulneſs of eve- 
ry thing on Earth; and they extremly 
pleasd, follow and attend them - And 
from chence ſome 1: perfect ſound, and as 
it were Echo of that Muſick coming to us 
by the means of Reaſon, and good Pre- 
cepts rouſeth our Souls, and reſtores the 
notices of thoſe things to our Minds, the 
greate{t part of which Iye incumber?d with, 
and entangled in, diſturbances of the Fleſh, 
and diſtracting paſſions. But the Gene- 


- rous Soul hears and remembers, and her © 
affeftion for thoſe Pleaſures riſeth up to 


the meſt ardent Paſſion, whilſt ſhe eagerly 
defires, but is not able to free her {elf from 
the Body. ?Tis true I do not approve 
what he ſays, but Plato ſeems to me as he 
hath ſtrangely and unaccountably call'd the 
Axes, Spindles, and the Stars, ſo to 
have named the Muſes Sens, as de- 
livering divine things to the Ghoſts below, 
as Ulyſſes 11 Sophocies ſays of the Syrens. 
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I next to Phorcas Daughters cams ;, 
. Whofix the ſullen Laws below, 

Eight of the Muſes take care of the 
Spheres, and one of. all about the Earth, 
theſe eighr who govern the Planets, and . 
guide their motions, ſtill maintain an a- 
greement to the the fixt Stars, and to one 
another : but that one which looks after 
the place betwixt the Earth and Moon, 
and takes care of mortal things, by means 
of 7«3s Perſwaſton, aſſiſting Reaſon, and 
that natural conſent which we have to 
| community and agreement, introduceth 
| as much Harmony, Grace, and Order, as 
is poſlible for thoſe things to receive, in- 
Introducing this 7&3s to ſmooth and quiet 
our diſturbances, and as it were to recal 
our wandring deſires out of the wrong 
way, and to fet us in the right Path. Bur 
as Pindar ſays, 
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Whom Jove abhors, he ſtarts to hear 
The Muſes ſounding in his Ear. 


To this diſcourſe Ammonia 2s he uſed 
to do, ſubjoin'd that Verſe of Zenophanes. 


This fine diſcourſe ſeems near allyd to Truth. 


And defir'd every one to deliver his Opt- 

1 nion. And Iafter a ſhort filence ſaid, as 
Plate thinks by the names as-1it were by 
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traksto diſcover the Powers of the God;ſo - 
let us place in Heaven, and over Heaven- | 
ly things, one of the Muſes, viz. Urana, 
and *tis likely that thoſe require no di- 
ſtracting variety of Cares to goxern them, 
ſince they have the ſame {ingle nature 
for the cauſe of all their motions - Bur 
where there arc a great many Irregularities 
and diſorders, there we mult place the 
eight Muſes, that we may have one to 
correct each particular irregularity and 
miſcarriage. There are two parts in a 
Man's Life, the ſerious and the merry ; 
and each muſt be regulated, and metho- 
diz'd; the ſerious part Calliope, Clio, and 
Thalia, which inſtructs us in the knowledg 
and contemplation of the Gods, ſeems 
chiefly to look after and direct. The other 
Muſes govern our weak part, which chan- 
ves preſently into wantonneſs and folly 
they do not neglect our brutiſh and violent 
Pazſons, and let them run their own 
Courſe, but. by oppoſite Dancing, Muſick, 


' Song, and orderly motion mixt with 


Reaſon, bring them down to a mo- 
derate temper and condition: For my 
part, ſince Plato admits two Principles of 
every AQton, v#z. the natural deſire after 
Pleaſure, and acquired opinion ,, which 
covets, and wiſhes for the beſt, and calls 
one Reaſon, and the other Paſſion, and 
each of theſ is manifold, I think that each 
requiresa conſiderable, and to ſpeak the 
Truth, a divine diretion. For inſtance, 
one 
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One faculty of one Reaſqn is ſaid tobe Politi- 
cal or Imperial.,over which Heſiod ſays Cal-' 
liope prelides,Cl o's Provinceis rhe noble and 
aſpiring, and Pol;mmiz's thar faculty of the 
Soul, which inclines to attain and keep 
b Knowledg, £ and therefore the SICyonians 
call one of their three Muſes Polymatheia) 
to Euterpe cvery body allows the ſearches 
into Nature and' Phyſical Speculations , | 
there being no greater, no fincerer Plea- LL 
ſure belonging to any other ſort of Specu- 
lation in the World. The natural delice 
p to Meat aad Drink Thalia reduceth from 
: bruciſh and uncivil, to be ſociable and 
frjendly;and therefore we ſay thoſe that are 

fendly merry and ſociable o're their 
Cups, $2a4:4Gay, and not thoſe that are 
quarrel/ſome and mad. Erato, together 
with Peitho Perfwaſion , that brings along 
with it Reaſon and Opportunity, prelides 
over Marriages, ſtre takes away and extin- 
guiſheth all the violent fury of Pleaſure, 
and makes it tend to Friendſhip, and mu- 
tual Confidence, and indearment, and. 
not to Effeminacy, Luſt, or Diſcontent. 
The delight which the Eye or Ear receive 
is a fort of Pleaſure, either appropriate 
to Reaſon, to Paſſion, or common toTrhem 
both. This the two other Maſes, Terpſi- 
chore, and Melpomene (o moderate,thar tine 
one! might only tickle and not. Charm, 
the other only pleaſe and not bewitch. 


Ddd; Quſt.xv. 
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Queſt. XV. 


That there are three parts in Daicing, goed 
Motion, Eviue Geſture, ard Meigs Repre: 

. ſentation. ; what each of thoſe us, what is 
common to both Poetry and Dancing ? 


Fter this a match of Dancing was 
4, k propos'd, and a Cake was the prize, 
the Judges were Z7eni/ca the dancing Ma- 
| Rter, and my Brother Lamprias for he 
danc't the Pyrrick very well, and 1n the 
Pal:ftra none=could match- him for the 
gracetul motion of his Hands and Arms 1 
_ dancing. Now a great many dancing with ; 
more heat than art,ſome defir*d two of the F 
Company who ſeem?d to be beſt skild, and - 2 * 
took moſt care to obſerve their ſteps, to 
dance 902gv Taps) 2024 5; Upon this Thra- 
ſybulus the ſon of: Ammorius dernanded 
what goes ſignifi'd, and gave Ammonius OC- 
caſion to 1un over moſt of the parts of 
dancing.He ſaid they were three goes, oi - 
and 3s : For Dancing is made up of 
Motion and Geſture oy4o, as a Song of . 
Sounds and Stops ; Stops are the Ends of | 
Motion : Now the Motions they call 9c, 7 
and the Geſtures and likeneſs, to whic® * 
the Motions tend, and in which they _-_ 
| they . 
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"they call o,4w4le - 25 for inſtance when by 
their own Morioas they repreſent the fi- 
1 gure of Ap», Pan, or any of the raging 
T-. Bacche. Th< {hird is $4, which is not an 
7 imitation, bu a p'ain downright indicati- 
” on againſt the Perſons repreſented. For 
as the Poets when they would ſpeak of A- 
chilles, Ulyſes;the Earth,or Heaven,uſe their 
proper names,and {ſuch as the Vulgar ufual- 
ly underſtand. Þut *-r the more lively re- 
preſentation uſe feiz.:,d words drawn from 
ſome evident qual;ty inthe thing or Meta- 
phors, -as when they {2% tliat ſtreams do 
xeAnguGer, and Rand ey + hat «rrows fly 
| ALAGa TY OUrve Y% e895 zu, dofirons the Leſh ro 
wound; or when they would deirribe ane- 
qual Battle,ioa vow'rn wean? For. The 
fight had equal heads:(T icy nave likewiſe 
a great many -ſignificative compoſitions in 
their Verſes. Thus Enriprdes of Perſeus, \ 


£2 
þ 


He that Meduſa ſlew, and fliesin air, 


And Pindar of an Horle ; <6 


When by the. ſmooth Alpheus Banks | 
He ran the Race, and never felt the Spar e 7 


And Homer cf a Race = 
The Chariots overlaid with Tin and Braſs 
By fiery Horſes drawn ran ſwiftly on : 
. 

, ' Ho 
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416 Plutarch's Sympofracks. Part VIIL. 
\ , So in dancing the 0x54 repreſents. the 


ſhape and figure, the 927 ſhows ſome A- 
tion, Paſſjon or Power ; but by the #3&:; 


are properly and fignijficatiyely ſhown the _ 


things themlſelyes ; for inſtance, the-Hea- 
ven,Earth, os the Company. Which be- 
ing done in a certajn order and method re- 
ſemble the praper names uſed in Poetry 
decently clqath'd and attended with 
ſuitable Epithetes : as in theſe Lines 

FA 


Themis the venerable aud admr'd, 

And Venus beauteous with her bending 
| | | (brows, 

The fair Dione, Juno Crowr'd with Gold. 


And in theſe, 


 Frow Helena Kings famdyfor giving Laws 
Great Dorus, end the might i. e. Kou- 

| (thus ſprang, 

And Eolus, whoſe chief delight was Hor ſe! 


For if Poets did not take this liberty, how 
mean, how groveling, and flat would be 
their Verſe, as {appoſe they wrote thus 


From thu ftout Hercules, from that Sphi- 
 - (tus came, 

Her Father, Husband, and her Son were 
. ( Kings, 
HerBrother and Fore-fathers were the ſame. 


The —_—— may be committed in that * 
| ſort 


| 


d 
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fort of dancing calF'd #:;, unleſs the re- 
preſefitation be lively and graceful, decent 


and un-aﬀfefted : And /in ſhort; we may 
aptly transfer what S:monides faig of Paint- 
ing to Dancing, and call. Dancing rieat 
Poetry, and Poetry ſpeaking Dancing : 
for Poelie doth not properly belong to 
Painting, nor Painting to Poeſies" neither 


do they any way make uſe of oneancther ;_ 


but Dancing and Poeſie have every thing in 
Common, and. agree with one another , 
eſpecially in that ſort of Song called, 
yToe&ynue, in Which is the moſt lively re» 
preſentation imaginable, Dancing doing 
it by geſture, and Poſie by words. So that 
Poeſie may bear a reſemblance tothe Lines 
in Painting, which mark out the Features 
of the Face: And therefore he that dan- 
ceth the vzrgynwe well, ſufficiently eviden- 
ceth that theſe two Arts ſtand in need of 
one another ; for whilſt he ſings a Song, 
by his motions he imitates the' thing of 
which he Sings, and ſhews what tendency 


- Poetry hath to Dancing, whilſt the Sound 


excites the Hands and Feet, or rather as 
it were by ſome Cords diſtends and raiſeth 
every member. of the whole Body, fo that 
whilſt ſuch Songs are pronounc'd or Sung, 
they cannot he quiet, or fi: ſtill. This ſort 
of dancing is called the Cretan, but now 
adays no fort of Exerciſe hath ſuch bad 
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& 


depraved Muſick appLed to ir, as dancing, ' 


and fo it ſuffers that which Jbices as to his 


own concerns was fearful of, as appears by 
theſe Lines, 


* 


Plutarct”s Sympoſiacks. Part VIII: 


1 fear leaſt looſing Fame amongſt the Geas ;, 
T ſhall receive Rejpett from Man alone. 


For having aſſociated to it ſelf a mean 
paltry ſort of Muſick; and falling from 
that divine ſort of Poetry, with which ſhe 
was formerly acquainted, rules now, and 
domineers amoneglſt fooliſh and inconfide- 
rate Spectators, like a Tyrant, 1t Subjects 
a ſinall part of Mulick,and fit to pleaſe the 
many. but hath loſt all its honour with 
excellent and wiſe Men. Theſe, my Soſſ:- 
#5 Senecio, were almoſt the laſt diſcourltes, 
which we had at Ammonizs's houſe during 
the Feſtival of the Muſes. 


FINIS. 


